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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


TUDIES in Byzantine music have made remarkable progress 

since the publication of the first edition of this book in 1949. The 
Geld of research has been widened by the inclusion of melismatic 
chant and other forms of liturgical chant which we had hitherto 
not attempted to decipher. On the other hand, the number of 
scholars working on Byzantine music has increased and there are 
more musicologists interested in Byzantine music as an important 
branch of Christian Chant in general. 

For these reasons it was not sufficient to reprint this book: 
considerable enlargement and revision have proved necessary. 
The sections which needed most expansion were those on ‘Byzan- 
tine Liturgy (pp. 130-45), on the ‘Poetical Forms’ I (pp. 191-7), 
and ‘Byzantine Musical Notation’ (pp. 246-60, 271-84, 305-8). 
A new section on ‘Melismatic Chant and Psalmody’, a new field 
in our studies, had to be added (pp. 329~—48, Appendix pp. 4o1- 
15). It was, furthermore, necessary to bring the ‘Introduction’ 
up to date (pp. 20-28). Minor additions: were put together in an 
appended section under the title ‘Excursuses’, to which reference 
is made in the text by an asterisk *. 

As mentioned in the preface of the first edition Byzantine 
musical manuscripts have neither a standardized system of 
accents, nor of punctuation. They have, however, dots, care- 
fully placed at the end of the lines of the poems. When examples 
are taken from manuscripts, the transcription follows the 
original as closely as possible. 

Inconsistencies between Greek and Latin forms of names 
and terms could not be avoided. Some authors, for example, 
whose articles are quoted, prefer the Latin form Htrmologium, 
others the Greek spelling Hetrmologion or Hirmologion. 

] am deeply grateful to the Jate Professor A. M. Friend, Jr., of 
Princeton University, who invited me to go in the Summer 
semester 19§4 as a Visiting Scholar to the Dumbarton Oaks Re- 
search Library and Collection (Harvard University), in Washing- 
ton, and to take part in the ‘Symposium on Byzantine Liturgy and 
Music’. This stay and another one in the Winter semester 1956-7 
enabled me to pursue my work in the Dumbarton Oaks Library, 
which specializes in Byzantine studies. My thanks aredue to John 
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Thacher, Director of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, to Professor Sirarpie Der Nersessian, and to Professor 
E. Kitzinger, Director of Studies, who supported my work in 
every conceivable way. Miss Patricia. Kean, Fellow of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, has again been very kind in helping me 
to prepare the manuscript for the press. 

The last word of gratitude is due to my dear friends and col- 
leagues, Professor Carsten Hoéeg and Professor H. J. W. Tillyard, 
with whom I have had the privilege of co-operating for more than 
a quarter of a century on the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. 


E. J. W. 
Oxford 
May 1958 


Note on the Frontispiece 


THE plate given as frontispiece is taken from the Typikon, the Rule for the 
Convent of Our Lady of Good Hope (ris brepayias Gcordéxov rijs BeBaias ’EAridsos) 
at Constantinople. The Typikon was bought by George Wheeler, a Fellow of 
Lincoln College, at Athens during his journey to the East in 1675-6 and given to 
the College together with other manuscripts. The first part of the Typikon’ was 
composed by Theodora, the daughter of the Sebastokrator Constantine Com- 
nenus Palaeologus, and niece of the Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologus (1259- 
82), the first Emperor of the Palaeologian dynasty. 

Theodora and her husband, the Great Stratopedarches John Comnenus 
Doukas Synadenos, were the founders of the Convent of Gur Lady of Good 
Hope, and Theodora, under the name of Theodoule, became the first abbess. 
The second part of the Typikon was written by her youngest daughter, the nun 
Eudokia, who enlarged the monastery. The last pages were added by later 
members of the family in 1397, 1398, and 1402. 

On. folios one to nine we find a unigue series of miniatures, representing the 
family of the founders, on the tenth the Blessed Virgin of Good Hope, on the 
eleventh Theodora-Theodoule as Abbess and on the last the Abbess together 
with the nuns. The plate here reproduced represents the Protosebastos Con- 
stantine Comnenus Raoul Palacologus, a son-in-law of the foundress and his 
wife Euphrosyne Doukas Palaeologina, one of the daughters of the foundress. 
The miniature is an extremely fine example of Byzantine craftsmanship of the 
period in which Byzantine music had reached its zenith. 


1 The text of the Rule, followed by the history of the toundation of the Convent, is given by 
H. Delehaye in his study ‘Deux Typica byzantins de l’€poque des Paléologues’, in Mémezres, 
Deuxiéme Série, tome xiii, of the Académie Royale de Belgique (1921), pp. 18-105 and 141-72. 
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4-AHE idea of this book goes back to a course of lectures which 
- fl I delivered thirty years ago in the University of Vienna. 
‘At that time studies in Byzantine music were only beginning 
and very few melodies had been transcribed. The subject, how- 
ever, seemed to me so absorbing that I decided to continue 
= gny investigations and to study the whole complex of Eastern 
- Christian music in order to get the right approach to its most 
ne important branch, the music, in ceremonies and hturgy, of the 
. Byzantine Empire. In the introductory chapter the reader will 
find a detailed report of these studies and their connexton with 
- those of other scholars. | 

There is a great difference between the scheme of this book as 
° at was originally planned and its present form. A great deal of 
what I had to say was worked out in books and articles pub- 
- lished since 1917, to which reference is made in the bibliography. 
The most important decision was to deal with the origins of 
-- Christian music in a separate work, in which it was shown that 
--both Byzantine and Western Chant ultimately derived from a 
“common source, the music of the Synagogue, and that.a close 
~ yelationship existed between a number of Western melodies and — 
the parallel Eastern versions. This relationship between East 
and West, well known to liturgiologists, had to be made clear to 
students of the history of music by an analysis of the melodies 
2: of Latin hymns with Greek prototypes. I must therefore refer 
“»--veaders interested in these problems to this book, Eastern Ele- 
ments in Western Chant, published in 1947 as the first volume of 
the American Series of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae. 

-.. This separate treatment of the origins made it possible to write 
“-a-history of the development of Byzantine music and hymno- 
. graphy, and it is hoped that this may be of service not only to 
_ Tausicologists but also to students of Eastern theology and Byzan- 
tine civilization. I also found it necessary to outline the back- 
ground, Greek and Hebrew, from which Byzantine hymnography 
developed. I came to the conclusion that while both words and 
_ Music were of Oriental origin they were judged by Patristic and 
_ Byzantine writers in the light of Platonic and Neoplatonic 
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thought, and that as hymnography developed the spirit of the 
Greek language transformed the expression of the melodies, so 
that this originally foreign material was naturalized by a con- 
tinuous process of assimilation. 

For a long time the student of hymnography was discouraged 
from an investigation of Byzantine poetry, partly by the bulk 
of the material to be found jn the service books, partly by the 
quality of much of it, verbose and lacking in inspiration in com- 
parison with classical Greek poetry. It is true that in the great 
mass of Byzantine liturgical poetry a large proportion is artisti- 
cally worthless, but it is also true that much inspired poetry can 
be found if the whole material is investigated. It is well known 
that the same is true of Latin hymns, and, further, if a compari- 
son is made, it will be found that many Byzantine hymns equal, 
when they do not surpass, the best Latin poems in imaginative 
power and technical achievement. It is from these hymns, 
appreciated for what they are without reference to the standards of 
classical poetry, that Byzantine hymnology must be approached. 


_It is impossible, however, to consider the texts apart from the © 


music. The fusion of words and music is complete: the texts 
cannot be judged apart from the melodies nor the melodies apart 
from the words to which they were sung. The Eastern melodies 


show less variety in coristruction and detail than their Western. 


parallels, the Gregorian melodies. But once we are accustomed 
to the fact that they are built up on a certain number of formulas 
which are characteristic of the mode of the hymn we can see 
how ingeniously the musicians shaped and varied the patterns 
transmitted to them from one generation to the next, embellish- 
ing them slightly, until in the period of the Maistores, or Melurgi, 
the ornamentation became more florid and the music of greater 
importance than the words. This new development, which is a 
purely musical one, has been dealt with in a number of detailed 
studies, above aJl in J.-B. Rebours’s Trazté de psaltigue. I have 
therefore restricted the present history to the period in which 
hymnography was productive from the point of view of both text 


and music. I hope one day to be able to supplement it by a study 


of the Melurgt. 


Mr. K. Sisam, Secretary to the Delegates of the University 
Press, first suggested, in 1941, that I should write a book for 
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- the Clarendon Press which would sum up the results of my 
~~ studies, and I wish to express my gratitude for the support and 
~ encouragement that he and the Delegates have given me. | 
- started the work as soon as the manuscript of my Eastern 
~~ Elements in Western Chant was complete, and finished it in 
August 1946. That it took me so long to write a book on a subject 
“with which I had been acquainted since the early days of my 


~~. studies may be explained by the fact that I have not relied in 
~- any section on reproducing quotations of sources at second hand, 
_.. but have always gone back to the original texts. This procedure 
ve proved exacting but often led to unexpected and valuable results. 
°.. This was particularly the case in the chapters which dealt with 
- Greek musical theory, the pagan background, the alchemical 
-- treatises, and music in ceremonies. 


Since the ground covered by these sections was not part of 


my former studies, I discussed many of them with my friends, 
~~. and asked them to read parts of the manuscript before I gave 
-. jt tothe printer. I was fortunate in having the advice of P. Kahle 
-. on Hebrew and Syriac poetry, of Rudolf Pfeiffer and Mrs. Isobel 
. Henderson on Greek musical theory, of P. Maas and G. Zuntz 


on Byzantine poetry. I have also to thank the Rev. A. A. Farrer, 


ce who revised the translations of the hymns... . 


A word must be said about the Greek quotations given in the 


: . footnotes, and about the text, accentuation, and punctuation of 
~. Greek hymns. There are few critical editions of Byzantine 


ecclesiastical writers. Most of the quotations therefore had to be 


ac taken from editions which are far from faultless. An attempt to 


trace the texts back to the manuscripts would have made it 


: _ impossible to carry out the main purpose of the book. The text 


of Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca is, as 


ae everybody knows, in a very corrupt state; the text of Nicolas 


Mesarites in Heisenberg’s edition has an unusual accentuation. 


But since the present book is not intended for philological pur- 


poses, no attempt has been made to standardize the texts. This 


would, in any case, have been to create an artificial uniformity in 
texts spread over many centuries. 


The texts of hymns in musical manuscripts have no accents, 


my _ and the division into lines and half-lines is indicated by a dot 
-. above the line. The dot means a half-clause, full-clause, or short 
~-. pause in the melody, and does not punctuate the sense. The 
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printed service books of the Greek Church keep the dot, but add. 


a quite arbitrary punctuation by commas and full stops, and 
so do the various modern editions. Here too no attempt at 
standardization has been made. In the manuscripts tota sub- 
scriptum is used rarely and irregularly. It has usually been sup- 
plied, in conformity with the modern method of printing classical 
Greek. 

Byzantine accentuation was not the same as that of classical 
Greek; the system of pitch had been abandoned, and a stress 
accent substituted. The music proves that, as far as poetry is 
concerned, the line contains only three or four main accents. The 
best method, therefore, of printing it would be to mark only 
these, with acutes, as P. Maas proposed. This question, however, 
is fully discussed in the chapter on words and music. 

The present book was not merely written in Oxford. It owes 
its shape and outline to the spirit of Oxford. I have already 
mentioned some of my friends who were always ready to help 
when thé subject matter took me beyond the range of my own 
studies. Miss Patricia Kean helped me to prepare the manu- 
script for the press and read the proofs. She also compiled the 
Index, as she did for my Eastern Elements in Western Chant. 
I wish to express to her my gratitude for her support. 

The book could never have been written without the help 
which I received from the University and the haven which 
Lincoin College gave me by electing me a Fellow in 1939. I 
therefore wish to dedicate it to the Rector and Fellows as an 
expression of my gratitude and friendship, and I have chosen as 
frontispiece a miniature from a manuscript in the possession of 
Lincoln Coliege, now deposited in the Bodleian Library... . 


E. J. W. 


Lincoln College 
Oxford 1948 
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INTRODUCTION 


A SURVEY OF STUDIES IN BYZANTINE MUSIC 
AND HYMNOGRAPHY 


I, BYZANTINE MUSIC 


HE term ‘Byzantine music’ has been applied by modern 

scholars to Eastern ecclesiastical chant, sung.in Greek, and 
to the melodies of a certain group of ceremonial poems in honour 
of the Emperor, the Imperial family, and high dignitaries of the 
Orthodox Church. The restriction of the term to these two 
groups of chants is not quite accurate, for it excludes secular 
music, to which Christian authors and Byzantine historiographers 
frequently refer. No trace, however, of this secular music has 
come down to us, and the only knowledge we have of it is derived 
from the Fathers of the Church and the Byzantine chroniclers 
who contrast the evil influence of theatrical music with the 
purifying spirit of sacred music. Remnants of Byzantine popular~ 
songs may still live in Greek popular music of the present day, but 
no attempt has yet been made to analyse the melodic structure 
of these songs and to separate the different layers by stylistic 
analysis, a procedure which would enable us to compare the 
corpus of secular melodies with ecclesiastical, and to determine 
whether any relationship can be observed between them. We 
must, therefore, use the term ‘Byzantine music’ here in the same 
restricted sense as our predecessors ; but we shall try to add some 
information from literary sources so as to give a more complete 
account of the position which both ecclesiastical and secular 
“music occupied in the Eastern Empire. 

There are three groups of sources on which our knowledge of 

the subject is based: | | 

(t} Manuscripts, containing (a) collections of ecclesiastical 
hymns, chants from the Ordinary of the Liturgy, and other 
liturgical melodies ; (6) acclamations and Polychronta, sung 
by alternating choirs in honour of the Emperor, the Em- 
press, and high dignitaries of the State and of the Church. 

(2) Treatises on musical theory and notation. 

(3) Descriptions of secular and ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
feasts accompanied by hymns, chants, and instrumental 
music. 

6281 - | B 


4 A SURVEY OF STUDIES IN - “a 
As in all other studies connected with the history of medieval . | 


music, any progress is dependent on two factors: (1) the existence = | 
of a sufficiently large number of manuscripts containing musical | | 
notations from different successive periods to cover most of the © | 
ground under consideration; (2) the possibility of drawing con- 
clusions as to the deciphering of the earlier stages of notation by 


comparison with the final stage, the reading of which offers no | 
difficulties. _ 
We shall have to prove explicitly later on that both these con- 


siderations impose further restrictions on the scope of our in-  j 
quiries. Many of the early musical manuscripts have perished, .) 


probably because they were illuminated and were for that reason a 


destroyed during the Iconoclastic controversy. But many manu- || 


scripts containing hymns with superposed musical signs have a 


been preserved from the ‘Second Golden Age’ of Byzantine art, | 
from the ninth to the beginning of the thirteenth century, and | 


even more from the third period between the conquest of Con-_ 
stantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 and the au of the Empire 
iN 1453. 

From the beginning of Byzantine studies in dlie West these 
manuscripts aroused the interest of students investigating the: 
liturgy of the Eastern Church. The list of scholarly works begins. 
as early as the middle of the seventeenth century with two 
publications, from both of which valuable information can even . 
now be obtained about the part played by music in the service of 


the Greek Church: Leo Allatius’s De libris ecclesiasticis Graeco- | 
vum dtssertationes duae (Paris, 1646}, and J. Goar’s EbyoAdyov 4 
sive Rituale Graecorum (Paris, 1647), a commentary on the ‘Great | 


Euchologium’. A. Kircher, on the other hand, a very unreliable | 
compiler, dealt only superficially with Byzantine music in his “3 
Musurgia universalis sive ars magna consont et dissont, vol.i.7, | 
pp. 72-9 (Rome, 1650}. 4 


II. EARLY WORK ON BYZANTINE MUSIC AND HYMNOGRAPHY 
The first scholar to draw attention to the musical signs was - | 


Montfaucon, the originator of Greek palaeography. He gives a. 
list of them in his Palacographia Graeca (Paris, 1708), pp. 231 °3 
sqq., without trying to transcribe them into Western musical | 
notation. An attempt to do this seems to have been made some = | 


seventy years later by M. Gerbert, Abbot of St. Blasien, who dealt | 
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tensively with the rnusic of the Eastern Church in the second 
jume of his study De cantu et musica sacra, a prima ecclesiae 
gelate ad pracsens tempus (St. Blasien, 1774). Gerbert even claimed 
in this work to have succeeded in transcribing some of the melo- 
dies ; but as he gave no examples of his accomplishments his asser- 
tion cannot be proved. Another treatise of this period, based on 
Late Byzantine musical theorists, can -be found in the Geschichte 
des transaipinen Dactens (Vienna, 1781-3), vol. 11, pp. 430-547, by 
F. J. Sulzer, an assessor in the Austrian army. One would not 
expect to find a learned dissertation on music in a book of this 
kind, yet Sulzer’s work must be considered a careful attempt to 
solve the problem of the last phase of Byzantine notation. 

| Whilst Sulzer’s study remained almost unnoticed, another at- 
tempt, made some years later, met with greater success. -This was 
an essay ‘De l’état de l’art de musique en Egypte’ by G. A. Villo- 
-teau, published together with other studies on Oriental music in 
the fourth volume of the Description de l’Egypte (Paris, 1799). 
-Villoteau’s work was the first comprehensive study on Greek 
- ecclesiastical music and of its notation and theory. It was written 
by a musician of wide knowledge, and retained a prominent place 
- jn musical literature up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
- Villoteau’ s essay is the last of the first group of studies on Byzan- 
tine music. Further progress, especially in collecting information 
_ about the earlier phases of Greek ecclesiastical music, cotild not be 
~gnade at that time, since the difficulty of deciphering the musical 
“signs seemed insurmountable. This fact also explains, in part, 
the disinclination of students, writing on the hist ory | of music, to 



























branches of Byzantine art during the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, lay outside the general interests of the period, and 
_ seemed therefore doomed to failure. 

.. A new impulse was needed to revive the study of Byzantine 
Chant. It came from the investigations into Byzantine hymno- 
- graphy of Cardinal Pitra, particularly from the publication of his 
Hymnographie de T'é éolise precgue (Rome, 1867), in, which he ex- 
pounded his discovery that the hymns of the Greek Church were 
- composed in strophes of equal metre. The discovery was made 
~by chance. During a stay in St. Petersburg in 1859 Pitra was 
studying a manuscript which contained a hymn to the Blessed 
oo His curiosity was roused by red dots, which; not only 
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divided the different sections, but also marked off phrases of 
varying length. These red dots were to be found at the same — 
intervals in every strophe, and always followed the same number 
of syllables. After further investigations a second more splendid 
copy of the same hymn was found with golden dots at the exact 
places where the plain copy had red dots. The importance of the. 
discovery was obvious. ‘Le pélerin était en possession du systéme 
syllabique des hymnographes.’! After examining more than 200 
manuscripts Pitra was able to state that Byzantine hymns were 
composed in metres, no longer based on quantity, as was the case 
in classical poetry, but on the principle of the stress accent. 

Pitra’s discovery marked the beginning of systematic research 
into Byzantine hymnography ; nearly every study written before. 
its publication is to-day only of historic mterest.2 This fact 
becomes evident when we consider that only four years before. 
the publication of Pitra’s Hymnographe a great authority on the 
Eastern liturgy, J. M. Neale, wrote in the preface to his transla- 
tions of Byzantine hymns: ‘But in attempting a Greek Kanon, 
from the fact of its being in prose—(metrical Hymns, as the 
reader will learn, are unknown)—, one is all at sea. What 
measure shall we employ? Why this more than that? Might we 
attempt the rhythmical prose of the original, and design it to be. 
chanted ?’3 

Once Pitra’s discovery became known, if seemed strange that 
the metrical structure of the hymns could have remained so long - 
obscure. Goar, at least, had a clear idea of the structure of the 
hymns when he wrote in the Commentary of his Euchologium 
(1647), Pp. 434: 

Libros notis musicis exaratos inter cantandum rarissime conspiciunt vel 


- etiam habent Graeci: communesque ideo et verbis et cantu memoriae 
tenaciter infigunt hymnos, ad quorum normam alios pari syllabarum 


1 Hymunograpbie, p. 11. 

2 Pitra’s claim to have been the first to discover the metrical structure of Byzantine hymns has 
heen challenged by W. Meyer (Speyer) ina paper ‘Pitra, Mone und die byzantinische Strophik’ 
in Sé. B.A. (1896), pp. 49-66, in which he proved that F. J. Mone had come to the same conclusions 
as Pitra, fourteen years earlier. W. Meyer quotes a passage from the first volume of Mone’s Later- 
nische Hymnen des Mittelalters (1853), p. xi, from which it appears that Mone, in fact, discovered 
the rhythmical structure both of Eastern and Western hymns independently and some years 
before Pitra. But we do not agree with Meyer's assumption that Pitra knew Mone’ s book and was 
unconsciously influenced by it when he macle his discovery. 

3 J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church (London, 1863), p. xiii. Hatherley made no change 
in the sumptuously printed fourth edition. of 1882, by which time the rhythmical theory was 
already a well-established fact. 
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qumero constantes cantando inflectunt, quorum ideo primordia canticis 
qlits inscribunt, ut ad eorum regulam sequentes indicent esse decantandos. 
Hi vocantur Kippot sive tractus, ut qui sequentes modulos ad suam 


musicam inflexionem trahant. 


This account covers the whole ground of Pitra’s discovery ; and 
on some points it goes even farther. In a review of Pitra’s book, 
which assumed the size of an independent work,! H. M. Stevenson 
ried to answer the question. As he explains, it is obvious from 
passages in both Eastern and Western commentaries that the 
hymns were thought to be written in a kind of ‘cadenced prose’. 
such a rhythmical scheme was not considered as a sufficient basis 
ora poetical form, since no traces could be found either of classi- 
al metres or of the popular Byzantine Stichos politikos, with the 
xception of three Kanons of St. John Damascene for Epiphany, 
Easter, and Pentecost, composed in iambic verses. It was the 
eneral view of ecclesiastical writers that these chants were 
called hymns only because they were sung to melodies, the repeti- 
ion of which made it necessary to divide the whole hymn into 
sections, i.e. strophes. Apart from this arrangement, made neces- 
‘sary by the repetition of the melody, they were regarded as 
rose compositions. This is made clear by a passage in a com- 
‘mentary by Theodorus Prodromos, dating from the twelfth cen- 
‘tury, on hymns of Kosmas of Jerusalem and. John Damascene. 
‘He speaks of the Kanons of Kosmas as written in prose (8iya 
étpov). The same view is put forward five centuries later: by a 
‘Western scholar, S. Wangnereck, commenting on the Odes of 
a the Menata.* 





























Hil. J.-B. PITRA AND W. CHRIST 


"Before Byzantinists had time to realize the implications of 
Pitra’s discovery, another work on the same subject was pub- 
lished. This was the Anthologia Graeca carminum Christianorum, 
edited by W. Christ and M. Paranikas (Leipzig, 1871), up to the 
present the most comprehensive collection of Greek ecclesiastical 
poetry from Early Christian times to the great period of Byzantine 


2EHL M. Stevenson, ‘L’Hymnographie de l’église grecque’, Revue des questions historigques (Paris, 
1876), pp. 482-543. See also H. M. Stevenson—J.-B. Pitra, Theodori Prodromi commentarios in 
Carmina sacra melodorum Cosmnae Hieros. et Ioannis Damasc., ete. (Rome, 1388). 

@.*Non proinde ambigam Menaeorum innumeras oda... in suis omnibus strophis ex mera 
omnino prosa constare: Pietas Mariana, praef. 2. This view is repeated 1 in H, Maracci’s Afartale 
S.. Fosephi bymnograpbi (Rome, 1661), p. gor. Gretser, De Cruce, ii, p. 283 (1600-5), goes even 
alias by assuming ‘lex potissimum Nae hymnographi voluntas.’ 
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hymnography. The collaboration of a student brought up in the 
tradition of the Orthodox Church with a Western scholar who | 
had specialized in classical prosody proved fortunate. From — 
Paranikas, W. Christ learned the melodies of the Greek Church. | 
When he tried to sing them himself, he became aware of the — 
coincidence of the musical and verbal phrases.! Thus he made 
the same discovery as Pitra, that of the isosyllabic structure of 
the phrases of each strophe of the Odes. But he went a step 
farther and attributed to the verbal accent in the line of a Byzan- 
tine hymn the function of the metrical accent in classical poetry. 
The basic principle of the hypothesis ts correct, and here Christ 
ought to have stopped, but, influenced by his studies in classical 
prosody, he attempted to explain the rhythm of Byzantine 
hymns by an elaborate system of metrical feet, as though-he were 
dealing with classical poetry.2 This view was erroneous on the 
score of both text and music, because the poetry was no longer 
based on quantity, and, before it came under the influence of 
the Turks, the measured rhythm of Neo-Greek melodies was 
unknown to Byzantine music. It is difficult to reconcile this 
theory with his other conjecture that the abandonment of quanti- 
tative accentuation might be due to the influence of Hebrew | 
poetry, particularly the Psalms. Indeed, it seems that Christ, — 
influenced by Pitra, was approaching a solution of the metrical - 
rules of Byzantine hymns, but was led astray by the modern | 
rhythmical version of the melodies. We are confirmed in this -~ 
opinion when we read the chapters on the music and the musical. 
notation. The music that Christ and Paranikas describe there is 
Neo-Greek music after the reform of Chrysanthus in 1821.4 
While Christ’s anthology succeeded in raising the interest of 
classical scholars in the art of hymn-writing, another collection of 
hymns published only a few years later by J.-B. Pitra brought 
liturgiologists into this new field of research. Pitra’s anthology, 
published as the first volume of his Analecta Sacra spictlegro 
Solesmenst pavata (Paris, 1876), contains works of only twenty- 
five hymn-writers besides a number of anonymous poems, but 


the most famous of them, particularly Romanus, are represented 


by a great number of their poems. It is, in fact, one of Pitra’s great 


I Anthol. Gr., praef., p. v. 2 Tbid., pp. Ixxili sqq. 

3 Ibid., p. Ixxix. 
. 4 Chrysanthus of Madytos, Eloaywy els 76 Pewpnrixdy Kat mpaxtixdy THs EKKANTLATTIXGAS povgERTS 
(Constantinople, 1821). 
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hievements that he assigned to Romanus the most prominent 
place in the collection, and drew the attention of Western scholars 
to the poet, whom on the day of his feast (1 October) the Eastern 
Church praises as ‘the first origin of the beautiful chants’, ‘the 
father’ of hymnographers, the composer of ‘angelic hymnody’." 

After the example of Pitra research into Greek hymnography had 
as its main object for some considerable time the reconstruction 
of t the texts and metre of the Kontakia of Romanus. 




























IV. LATER STUDIES IN BYZANTINE HYMNOGRAPHY 


ay he discovery of the poetical structure was only one, though 
pet haps the most important, of Pitra’s contributions to the study 
of Byzantine hymnography. Having succeeded in reconstructing 
the metrical scheme, indicated in the manuscripts by the dots at 
the end of cola and periods, he turned his attention to the origin 
of the genre, approaching the problem as a liturgiologist, who 
saw the hymns as part of the service and as subordinated to its 
requirements. Though he came to no definite conclusions, his 
various remarks in the Hymnograpmte and the Analecta gave 
valuable hints to his successors, above all, his suggestion that it 
was in the hymnography of the Syrian and the other Eastern | 
Churches, and even in the Jewish hymns, canticles, and psalms 
that the origins of Byzantine hymn-writing might be found. 
_ Pitra’s hypothesis was confirmed by J. W. Bickell in his 
Regulae metrices Biblicae (Innsbruck, 1879), p. 3: ‘rectam viam 
odas Graecorum ecclesiasticas metris constare et a madraschis 
- Syrorum derivatas esse probabat, has ipsas e sacra Hebraeorum 
- poesi ortum habere coniectavit’; but it was W. Meyer (Speyer) 
who first carried out detailed research into Syriac hymnography. 
He showed that the hymns of Ephraem must be regarded as 
~ models for Greek Kontakia, the early form of Byzantine poetry. 
It was from Semitic Christians’—this is the main point of his 
_essay—‘who were nearer to the source of Christianity than the 
Greeks and Romans, that rhythmical poetry came to Greek and 
~ Latin Christians.’3 Meyer’ $ views at first met with some opposi- 
tion. G. M. Dreves, the learned editor of the Analecta Hymnica, 
& attacked them particularly strongly in a review in the Géttingische 
a CE Anal, Sacra, 1, p. XXvi. 2 Cf, Hymnographie, pp- 33-4. 
B.A. 


: 2 “Anfang und Ursprung der lateinischen u. griechischen rhythmischen Dichtung’, 464. 
aa 2 (Munich, 1884), p. 108. 
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gelehrie Anzeigen (1886). But soon opinion changed. H. Grimme - q 


in his Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten Ephraems des Syrers 


(Freiburg 1. B, 1893) supported W. Meyer's theory by comparative © a 
studies in Syriac and Byzantine metrics. After this the con- .: | 
nexion between Syriac and Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry was. | 


no longer disputed. Studies in Byzantine hymnography were © | 
rescued from their isolated position and linked up with work on =| 
Semitic poetry. 

Pitra’s other suggestion, that Jewish hymnography hou be 


investigated, was followed up by D. H. Miller in his stimulating - q 


book Die Propheten in threr urspriinglichen Form (Vienna, 1896). 


Though some parts of the book are now out of date, its leading a 


ideas have proved to be right. D. H. Miller showed that the 
speeches of the Prophets were composed in a definite poetical 


form, consisting of strophesS and antistrophes which could be of 


either equal or unequal Jength.! The unit of the strophe is the 
sentence, covering one or two lines. The combination of two or 
more sentences of similar but not identical character is effected 
by the poe: means of parallehismus membrorum, e.g. Amos 
1X. 3: 

Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take them; 

though they climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down. 7 


Strophe and antistrophe are related by the responsio, a similar 
poetical device which connects a group of sentences of either 
similar or contrasting character, e.g. Amos i: 


3. Thus saith the Lord; 6. Thus saith the Lord; 

for three transgressions of for three transgressions of 
Damascus, | Gaza, 

and for four, I will not turn and for four, I will not turn 
away the punishment thereof; away the punishment thereof ; 

because they have threshed because they carried away 
Gilead captive the whole captivity 

with threshing instruments of to deliver them up to Edom. 
iron. 


_ It was shown by Miller that the poetical structure of the speeches 
_ of the Prophets, fundamentally strophic in form and using the 
responsto, could be traced back to Babylonian texts, thus con- 
firming another. hypothesis of Pitra.? 


1 Cf D.H. Miller, Die Propheten, pp. tgo-t. 
2 ‘Tl importerait enfin de se rendre compte de Enyeneerapile biblique, des chants de Pantique 
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‘Miiller’s theory is the basis of two essays by Th. Wehofer: 
‘Untersuchungen zur altchristlichen Epistolographie’! and “Unter- 
suichungen gum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des 
Herrn’.2 Though little known, Wehoter’s studies in Early Chris- 
Han and Byzantine literature are among the best on the subject, 
and we shall have to refer to them when dealing with the origin 
of Byzantine hymnography. He succeeded in demonstrating the 
dependence of Romanus on Ephraem, not only in style and 
literary form, but also in doctrine.4 These detailed inquiries, 
however, were made possible by previous research into the texts 
of some of the Kontakia of Romanus by K. Krumbacher. 
In his ‘History of Byzantine Literature’, first published in 
890, K. Krumbacher gave an excellent survey of ecclesiastical 
poetry; which was enlarged in the second edition of the work in 
1897. Though less extensive than E. Bouvy’s’ treatment of the 
subject, it can still be regarded as the best introduction to the 
“works of the leading hymn-writers. This historical outline was 
followed by a series of studies on Early Byzantine poetry, most 
-of them dealing with the reconstruction of the texts and the 
“metrical structure of the Kontakia of Romanus.® Here, for the 
‘first time, the principles of textual criticism applied to the editing 
‘of Greek and Latin classical texts were applied to the works of 
- Byzantine hymnographers. In the preface to Studien zu Romanos? 
-- Krumbacher points out the difficulties he encountered in pre- 
paring texts which could be considered philologically correct. 
~~ Arbitrary omissions and alterations by scribes make a satisfactory 
edition of these hymns a much more difficult task than the editing 





























-\Jeraél, auquel nos premiers [= Early Christian] mélodes auront fait plus d’un emprunt. N’est-ce 
--point de 1 que viennent, non seulement les acrostiches, les stances alphabétiques, les refrains, les 
= alternances, les parallélismes, mais tons les secrets de cette prosodie syllabique, dont nous avons 
-parlé?.... Et avant les cantiques du Pentateuque, n’y avait~il pas déja des psaumes et des hymnes?’ 
.-B. Pitra, Zymnagraphie, p. 44. | 
cou N Stizungsber. d. kais, Akad, d. Wiss. in Wien, phil.-bist. KL, exliii (Vienna, rgot), 230. 
“2 Thid. cliv, part 5 (Vienna, 1907), edited after W.’s death by A. Ehrhard and P. Maas, p. 195. 
“3 Ch Unters. 2. Lied. d. Romanos, ch. 4, pp. 20 sqq.: ‘Die geistige Abhangigkeit des Romanos 
‘von Aphrem dem Syrer’. 7 
wo 4 Karl Krumbacher, ‘Geschichte d. byz. Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrém. 
~~» Reiches (§27~-1453)’, Munich, 1897, published in the Handbuch d: klass. Altertumswiss. ix. 1. 
0 $8 E, Bouvy, Poétes et Meélodes. Etudes sur les origines du rythme tonigue dans l’hymnographie de 
J Péghise. grecque (Nimes, 1886). A biographical list of Byzantine hymn-writers is given in G. I, 
_.: Papadopoulos, SvpBorai eis ryv ieroplav rH wap’ Huiv éxxrA. povorxss (Athens, 1890). 
vi. © The main essays of Krumbacher are: ‘Kasia’, Sb. B.A. (Munich, 1897); ‘ Studien zu Romanos’ 
-(abid. 1898); ‘Umarbeitungen bei Romanos’ (ibid. 1499); ‘Romanos und Kyriakos’ (ibid, 1g01); 
“Die Akrostichis in der griechischen Kirchenpoesie’ (ibid. 1904}; ‘Miszellen zu Romanos’, 
6b, B.A, (Munich, 1907). 7 pp. 69-72. 
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of a classical text. This wearisome preparatory work was so great 
that it was impossible for Krumbacher to finish the complete 
edition of the Kontakia of Romanus, on which he was working at 
the end of his life. The task has been completed by P. Maas.’ In. 


the meantime selections from the Kontakia of Romanus were © 


published by Italian scholars in two critical editions: eight hymns 
by G. Cammelh? in 1928, and ten hymns by E. Mioni} in 1937. 

While these studies were proceeding, progress was also made in 
the investigation of the Semitic origin of Early Byzantine poetry. 
In an essay, Das Kontakion, P. Maas* put forward fresh evidence 
for the relationship of the Kontakion with the main forms of 
Syriac poetry, viz. Memra, Madrasha, and Sdégitha. The question 
was further investigated by C. Emereau in his thesis Saint Eph- 
vem le Syrvien (Paris, 1919), and in numerous articles by A. Baum- 
stark, a summary of which is given in his Liturgie comparée 
(Amay, 1939). Through these investigations the relationship of 
the hymns of Ephraem and Romanus, for a long time the subject 
of controversy, has been finally established. 

The dependence of Romanus on Syriac poetry, however, is only 
a detail, though an important one, in the problem of the develop- 


ment of Byzantine homiletic poetry from Syrian sources. New — | 


light has recently been thrown on the problem by the discovery, 


by C. Bonner, of the Homily on the Passton of Melito, Bishop of © a 


Sardis.5 The publication of this document, which dates from the 
second half of the second century, made it clear that the origins 
of the poetical homily, Greek and Syrian, can be traced back to 
the early days of Christian literature. Its use of hymnodic pas- 
sages derived from the Psalms and the Wisdom books of the 
Septuagint,© and of other passages which seem to belong to a 
Christian redaction of a Jewish hymn,’ suggests that Melito’s 
homily must be considered as a link in a chain of poetical homilies 
leading back to Jewish homiletics. This fact completely changes 
our attitude to the question of the Syrian origin of the Kontakion. 


1 P, Maas’s MS. of the Kontakia of Romanus is at Athens and was to be published by the Greek 
Academy, 

2 Romano 1! Melode. Innt, a cura di G. Cammelli, ‘Festi Cristiani, vol. iu (Florence, 1928}. 

3 E. Mioni, Romano 1] Melode. Saggto critico e diect Innt inediti (Turin, 1937). From the biblio- 
graphy at the end of Mioni's book the number of recent studies on Romanus can be seen. 

4 BZ, xix (igo), 285~306. 

5 Studies and Documents, edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake, vol. xii o Y. and Lond., 1940), 

6 Ibid., p. 23. 

7 Ybid., p. 28. 
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t is easy to understand that at an early stage in investigations 
‘nto the problem scholars were only attracted by the hymns of 
-Ephraem and Romanus because they were the most conspicuous 
products of both Syriac and Greek ecclesiastical poetry. For us, 
“however, now that the immediate problem of their relationship 
“has been solved, it is more important to prove that an uninter- 
rupted liturgical tradition existed from the days of the Synagogue 
to the Byzantine melodies of the mid-seventh century, according 
49 which the reading of the Scriptures was followed by the recita- 
‘on or chanting of a poetical homily.! 

“<> We shall also have to explain the reason for the abandonment 
“of this usage, leading virtually to the end of the Kontakion, and 
‘to the rise of a new genre, the Kanon, differing from the Kon- 
‘takion both musically and poetically. 





























VY. LATER STUDIES IN BYZANTINE MUSIC 


We have now to return to the study of Byzantine music, and 
‘to give a survey of its development after the publication of 
‘Villoteau’s book of which we spoke earlier in this chapter. In- 
‘vestigations into the music did not seem to have any prospect of 
‘success at the beginning of the nineteenth century, as it was 
-- recognized that the problem of Byzantine notation had first to 
be solved before any attempt could be made to approach the 
“music itself. At that time the study of music palaeography, one 
_ of the most important branches of studies in the history of 
- Music, was only in its beginning. The problem of the Plainchant 
notations, more important for Western scholars, had not yet been. 
~~ tackled, as the signification of the musical signs, the neumes, 
~-could not be defined. However, a certain similarity in all the 
notations in liturgical manuscripts, both Eastern and Western, 
~ was soon observed. In his Résumé philosophique de Vhistotre de 
la musique (Paris, 1835) F. J. Fétis? pointed out the similarity 
between Byzantine, Armenian, and Ethiopian notations, and 
deduced from it the Oriental origin of the neumes, which he 
. thought had come to Rome in a roundabout way through the 
. northern regions of Europe. The Oriental hypothesis was 


<1 Cf, my article: ‘Melito’s Homily on the Passion. An Investigation into the Sources of Byzan- 
> tine Hymnography', ¥.7.5. xliv (1943), 41-52, and P. Kahle: ‘Was Melito’s Homily on the 
-: Passion originally written in Syriac?’, ibid., pp. 52-6. 

o. | ® Life in Brographte untverselle des mustciens, i. §08 sqq. 
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opposed by R. Kiesewetter,’ who maintained that the neumes 
originated in Rome. Kiesewetter’s arguments made Fétis retract 
his former views. In the fourth volume of his Hestotre générale de 
la musique (Paris, 1877) we find a new theory developed, viz. that 
the neumes were of Germanic origin, as the oldest documents — 
gave neumes of ‘Lombardic’ character. A third theory, increas- 
ing still more the already existing confusion, was put forward by 
Th. Nisard,? who considered the neumes to be a kind of tachy- 
graphy already used by the Romans. While these hypotheses 
were being discussed, E. de Coussemaker, a famous scholar in the 
field of medieval music, had already shown the way which finally 
led to the deciphering of Western neumes. He found out that 
the main types ‘of neumes derived from the accents: acute, grave, 
and circumflex.+ Thus the often complicated forms of the later 
stages of notation could be traced back to their simple, primitive 
forms. 

Coussemaker’s hypothesis on the origin of the neumes was 
generally accepted as the solution of the problem, and gave rise 
to detailed investigations into the musical notation of Western 
ecclesiastical manuscripts. In this particular field of studies 
Benedictine monks of the abbey of Solesmes in France played an 
important part from the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
aim of the School of Solesmes was the restoration of the Grego- 
rian melodies to their original form, as the study of the old anti- 
phonaries and graduals had shown that the versions in the official 
liturgical books, based on the Edttio Medtcaea, did not conform © 
to those preserved in medieval manuscripts. Dom André Moc- 
quereatt (1849-1930), founder and editor of the Paléographie 


t R. Kiesewetter, Uber die Musth d. neueren Griechen, nebst einer Abbandlung iiber die Ent- 
deckung des Herrn Fetts an der Tonschrift d. beutigen Griechen (Leipzig, 1838), p. 17. 

2 The same fantastic hypothesis occurs again in OQ. Fleischer, Dte germanischen Neumen als 
Schhissel xum altebristlichen und gregortaniscben Gesang (Frankfort, 1923). Cf. P. Wagner's review 
of Fleischer’s book in Z.M.W.v (1922-3), g60-8. 

3 Th. Nisard, ‘Etudes sur les anciennes notations musicales de l'Europe’, Revue Archéolog. 
1849-50, The ‘stenographic’ theory reappeared recently in K. A. Psachos’s ‘H Hapacgyartixy 
ris Bulartiuis povatxps (Athens, 1917), to which we will have to refer later on. For a short time 
the theory caused some confusion, for it found adherents among people who believed that the 
present state of Neo-Greek melodies was identical with that of the melodies preserved in medieval 
MSS. | 

4 7 istoire del Harmonte au moyen Gge, 1852, p. 154. 

‘C’est la une vérité, croyons-nous, définitivement acquise 4 la science, bien que ceux gui ont 
le ies victorieusement soutenu cette thése, comme Coussemaker par exemple n’en alent pas 
toujours tiré toutes les conséquences, et qu’ils aient méme, par Ja maniére dont ils ont ensuite 
interprété les neumes, paru en avoir oublié la véritable origine.” Dom Pothier, Afélodies grégortennes, 
1880, p. 31. 
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musicale? demonstrated this in numerous articles on the develop- 
ment of neumatic notation and on the rhythm of Plainchant. 
~ Tt is well known that the main goal of the School of Solesmes 
was achieved in 1903 when Pius X in his Motu proprio Inter 
pastoralis offictt ordered the restoration of the Gregorian melodies 
‘according to the principles expounded by Dom Mocquereau and 
his collaborators. The effect of this important decision was an in- 
creased effort to support the new Fditzo Vaticana of Plainchant 
y investigations into the development of Western neumes, and 
“these studies gave anew impulse to investigations into the Eastern 
“ecclesiastical notations, particularly into the notations of Byzan- 
‘tine liturgical manuscripts. 
-. J.-B. Thibaut, a French student of Early Christian liturgy, had 
already published two studies on Byzantine notation in the 
Review of the Russian Archaeological Inststute.2, Both he and J.-B. 
- Rebours had edited several treatises on Byzantine musical theory,? 
| ee put were unable to decipher the notation. O. Fleischer was able 
ee to achieve an almost complete reconstruction of the melodic line 
_- +>. of melodies transmitted in Late Byzantine notation. In his book, 
Die spdtgriechische Tonschrift (Berlin, 1904), Fleischer published 
in facsimile an elementary treatise, a kind of grammar of music, 
~~ together with a critical edition of the Greek text, a translation, 
~. and a commentary. He was apparently unaware that V. Gardt- 
~~ hausen had already investigated a Papadtke in his essay ‘Zur 
“- Notenschrift der griechischen Kirche’ in his Bettraége zur grie- 
- ““chischen Palaeographie, vi (1880),4 where a list of seventy-seven 
--<“musical signs is given. Gardthausen, however, did not attempt 
to explain the musical significance of the signs, as in his view 
--- there was no satisfactory solution to the problem. 
The manuscript Fleischer chose for his study originally be- 
longed to the Basilian monastery of San Salvatore near Mes- 
sina, from which it was brought to the University Library of 








coi: | Paléographie Musicale: Les principaux Mss. de chant grégorien, ambrosten, mozarabe, gallican, 
.. publiés en fac-similés phototypigques, sous la direction de Dom André Mocquereau (Tournai, 1889- ). 

_ In addition te this monumental series, the Schoo! of Solesmes has published, since 1g1o, a series 

: Of Monographies Grégoriennes. Cf. also Revue Grégorienne, Etudes de chant sacré et de liturgie, 

“>> published since rgr1, | 

-  * *La Notation de Saint Jean Damascéne ou Hagiopolite’, Ixvestija russk. archeol. Inst. iii, 

-. (Constantinople, 1898), 138 sqq.; ‘La Notation de Koukouzéles’, ibid. vi (1900), 360~g0. 

oo  §% FB. Thibaut, ‘Traités de musique byzantine’, R.O.C. (1901), vi. 596 sqq.; J.-B. Rebours, 

 “Quelques Mss. de musique byzantine’, ibid. 1904-5. 

* Sttuber. d. séchs. Ak, ad. Wiss. 1880. 
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Messina together with other musical manuscripts written in By- 
zantine musical notation. The treatise which Fleischer edited 
was intended for the use of the priests ; hence the name Papadike, 
by which it is known among Byzantine and Greek ecclesiastical 
scholars. The Papadtke has been transmitted in numerous copies, 
some of them more comprehensive than others. Fleischer believed 
that the Papadtke of Messina contained the oldest and best ver- 
sion ; but now that other texts of the treatise have been examined 
this view can no longer be maintained.! The tmpcrtance of the —~ 
Papadike, however, as the best source of information about the - 


Late Byzantine, or Kukuzelean, notation is unquestionable, since © a 


no other treatise contains so many tables clearly showing the 
interval-value of the various musical signs. But the Papadike. 
must be used in conjunction with the other treatises which deal 
more extensively with the rhythmical significance of Byzantine 
musical signs. 

Fleischer’s efforts to develop the method by which the melodic 
framework of the Byzantine melodies could be transcribed into — 
our modern staff notation, mark the first step towards a solution 
of the problem of Byzantine musical notation. It was soon recog- 
nized that the principles, which proved to be valid for deciphering 
the last phase of Byzantine neumes, from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, could also be applied to that of the middle 
period of notation, from the twelfth to the fifteenth. century. 
Only a year after the publication of Fleischer’s book, Dom H. 
Gaisser of the Collegium Graecum in Rome published his essay — 
‘Les Heirmoi de Paques’ in Ovtens Christianus in 1905, without 
knowing Fleischer’s work. Dom Gaisser’s article on the Heirmot, 
the model-strophes of the Easter Hymn, is the first detailed study 
of Byzantine hymnography by a scholar equally capable of ap- 
proaching the problems of the music and of the poetry. He also 
made a skilful transcription of the melodic structure of the chants, 
but did not succeed in finding a solution to the modal and 
rhythmical problems. 

A contribution to Byzantine musical palaeography was made 


1 Cf. my study ‘Die Rhythmik der byzantinischen Neumen’, Z.4.H’. ii (1919-20), 629 sqq. 
Here the Papadthe of Cod. graec. Petropolit. 711, reproduced by J.-B. Thibaut in the appendix 
to his Monuments de la notation ekphonétique et bagiopolite de Péglise grecque (1913), was chosen 
as the basis for my investigations. Since then I have examined more MSS. containing the Papadtke, 
without having been- obliged to change my view. It will, however, be necessary to collate all 
versions of the Papadtke, as is planned by the editors of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, in 
order to establish which MS. contains the most reliable and complete text of the treatise. 
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ny nN Gastoué in the introduction to his Catalogue des manuscrits 
de musique byzantine, published by the Société internationale de 
musique (Paris, 1907). He pointed out, as Dom Gaisser had done, 
the close relationship of the different stages of Byzantine neumes, 
from the eleventh century to the modern Chrysantine notation. 
A table containing the musical notation of the Troparion Byfreéy, 
érousdtov, from seven manuscripts demonstrates the correctness 
“of his theory.’ 

Hugo Riemann’s Die byzantinische Notenschrift im ro. bis 15. 
- Tahvhundert (Leipzig, 1909) marked a definite step backwards in 
the progress hitherto achieved. Riemann lacked an adequate 
‘training in Byzantine palaeography,? and was hampered by his 
-preconceived ideas on rhythm, which made him adapt all melo- 
‘dies to a four-bar system. With the discussion caused by Rie- 
-mann’s book the decisive phase of investigations into Byzantine 
“musical notation began. It was opened by an article on the 
‘hymns of the nun Kasia, in which H. J. W. Tillyard’ refuted 
-Riemann’s theories of the interpretation of both the intervals and 
keys. But the problem of rhythm, indeed the crucial problem, 
‘still remained unsolved. 































VI. THE DECIPHERING OF THE MUSIC 


: It was at this point that my own investigations started, the 
first results of which had taken shape in two essays, published in 
“Oriens Christianus, ‘Die Kirchenmusik im byzantinischen Reich’ 
lop: é a ' ’ . e t 
(1916), and ‘Die Entzifferung der byzantinischen Notation’ (1918). 
«In studying the treatises on Byzantine musical theory I succeeded 
In finding the clue to the deciphering of Byzantine musical 
se notation. 
i: From the theoretical treatises, particularly from the Papadtke, 
a we learn that the interval-signs of the middle period of Byzantine 
--notation are divided into two groups, viz. Somata (ca@para) and 
: is 7 pp. 43-5; Gastoueé’s transcription into modern staff notation on pp. 46-7 is not satisfactory, 
“0. 2 It is sufficient to give one example of Riemann’s incompetence as a palaeographer. The 
“ Byzantine modes 1-4 are indicated in the MSS. by the Greek letters a’, B’, y’, 8’, since the Greek 
i “and, following them, the Byzantine mathematicians used letters, and not ciphers. ” Riemann, being 
<<: ignorant of this fact, tried to find out what the letters meant. As they did not have the usual 
-- shape, and the third letter, y, Was written either 7, or simply rendered by the two apostrophes”, 
- he interpreted a’ as standing for dpvyos, B’ for AvSuos, y’ for pugodvécos, and 8’ for dpr0s. Conte: 
“quently melodies of the first mode (a’) are transcribed by Riemann in the second, those of the 


me second {8"} in the third, those of the third (y’} in the fourth, and those of the fourth (84 in the first. 
3 EA J, W. Tillyard, ‘A Musical Study of the Hymns of Casia’ , 4.2. xx (191), 420-85. 
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Pneumata (mvevpara). The Somata (bodies) can only move by 
steps upwards and downwards. The Pneumata (spirits) can leap 
over two, three, and four intervals. In addition there are some | 
signs which are neither Somata nor Pneumata, such as the — 
Aporrhoé (azoppo%), a sign standing for a gliding movement of 
two consecutive descending seconds, and the Ison (tgov), indicat- 
ing the repetition of a tone at the same pitch. The latter sign is — 
neither Soma nor Pneuma, for it stands neither fora movement — 
by steps nor by leaps. a 

The system of Byzantine notation shows a certain economy in — 
the use of interval-signs. The composer had only three signs at: 
his disposal for indicating the melodic movement of a second, a 
third, or a fifth upwards, and three others for the same movement 
downwards. He had to use a combination of two or three signs 
when he wanted to indicate a fourth, a sixth, or an octave. This 
was done by superimposing a Pneuma or-—where the interval of 
an octave was wanted-—-two Pneumata on a Soma. There is, 
however, another combination of Somata and Pneumata to be 
found in manuscripts of Byzantme music which the singer had to: 
interpret in a different way. We learn from the Papadike that if 
a Pneuma is preceded by a Soma, the intervals should not be 
added as is the case when the signs are written one above the 
other. The significance of a Soma followed by a Pneuma is that 
it is only the interval represented by the Pneuma that is taken 
into account, while, according to the theorists, the Soma is made 
‘voiceless’ {adwvov). The Papadike is not very clear about the 
significance of the transformation of the Soma from its original 
use as a Second into an additional sign. None of the scholars who | 
tried to decipher Byzantine musical manuscripts was able to give. ~ 
a satisfactory explanation of what the term ‘voiceless’ meant. —~ 
Gaisser, Gastoué, and Fleischer did not pay any attention to the | 
remarkable fact that the Byzantine system of musical notation ~ 
contained no less than six signs for the ascendmg second, while ~ 
only one can be found for the Ison, and for the third and fifth - 
upwards and downwards. Riemann did not overlook the fact, — 
but, influenced by his rhythmical theories, he failed to see the ~ 
essential point. But it seemed to me that the clue to the problem | 
of Byzantine musical notation was to be found in just these two _ 


facts: that there were six different signs for the ascending second, ~ 


and that these Somata lost their interval-value in a certain com- : 
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oe bination with Pneumata. I shall try to give a short account of the 
“ main points of my discovery. 

oe A collection of treatises on Byzantine musical theory published 

1. py J.-B. Thibaut and J.-B. Rebours provides detailed information 
-.- about the six signs which are used to indicate the interval of an 
-.. ascending second. These signs do not only indicate the melodic 
-.. direction, but also the manner in which it should be executed. 
Five of these signs combine with the interval-value a particular 

.. dynamic or rhythmical nuance ; one sign, the Oligon, stands for 

- the movement of the melody a second upwards without any | 

articular nuance. For writing down other intervals, e.g. a third 





.-, Indicating a third or a fifth above a Soma. In this grouping the 
-. Soma maintained its interval-value (third+second = fourth; 
~~.» fifth-f second = sixth), and the combination was executed ac- 
. cording to the nuance contained in the Soma. Thus the Middle 
-- Byzantine notation provided a most ingenious system which 
“.. endeavoured to transmit a great variety of rhythmical and dy- 
-. -namicnuances, using only avery limited number of signs. Instead 
of using six different neumes for each interval to indicate the 
most frequently occurring nuances, the Byzantine musician 
'- needed only. six signs for the ascending second. By combining 
» these signs with those for other intervals he was able to indicate 
| precisely, both rhythmically and dynamically, how each step of | 

a melody was to be performed. Only a few more dynamic signs 

were required to complete the number of nuances, and, at a later 
. stage of notation, a large number of red auxiliary signs were 

superposed to regulate the execution of the florid style of the 

so-called Koukouzelian period. These complementary red signs, 


i. or fifth, the Byzantine composer had at his disposal, in each case, 
/-.- a single neutral sign, i.e. a sign without any dynamic or rhyth- 
'--. mical nuance. If he wanted to givé this melodic step a particular 
|. nuance, as implied by oné of the five signs for the second, he set 
'..-. this sign before the Pneuma indicating a third or fifth. In this 
'-. combination of the two signs the Soma lost its interval-value, 
'- it became ‘voiceless’, but it retained its dynamic or rhythmical 
E significance, which it lent to the neutral sign. If the composer 
f - wanted a fourth or sixth to be sung, he set‘one of the Pneumata 


1 Cf, E. Wellesz, ‘Zur Entzifferung der byz. Notenschrift’, 0.C., N.S. vii (1918), 98-118, . 
‘Die Rhythmik der byz. Neumen’, Z.MW. ii (1919-20), 617-38, anda it Ogee 321-36, and 
‘Uber Rhythmus u. Vortrag der bye Melodien’, B.Z. xxxiii. 33-66, | 

$1681 C 
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the ‘Great Signs’ (neydAa onudéia), were obviously introduced to 


facilitate the phrasing of the now very extended cantilenas. 


I came to the conclusion that other scholars who had ap- | 
proached the problem of Byzantine notation had seen in these | 
complementary signs the essential rhythmical indications, and © | 
were too ready to assume that the neumes indicated the steps of © 
the cantilenas. [t was clear, however, from the study of manu- | 
scripts of the’earliest phase of Byzantine notation that even as © 
early as the tenth century the neumes were used to direct the © | 
singers how to execute the nuances of the melody. Bearing this — | 
in mind it is possible to reach a better understanding of Byzantine . | 
musical notation and of its ingenious development from scanty © | 
indications for the singer, in its first phase, to an elaborate system | | 


at its acme. 


The views ne here were confirmed by H. J. W. Til-. | 
yard’s studies on the same subject, which came into my hands in © | 
1922. A Greek scholar, Tillyard had started his investigations | 
under the guidance of Dom H. Gaisser. Very soon, however, his ~~ 
careful palaeographical studies made him oppose the views held. 
by Gaisser and Riemann, and he came to virtually the conclu- ©. 
sions outlined above.? A difficult problem, to which Riemann? © | 
had first drawn attention, still remained to be solved: the signifi- © | 
cance of the signatures (uaprupiar), indicating the starting-note of | 
the melody, and the mode (#yos) in which it had to be sung. This | | 


problem, particularly perplexing in the case of the second mode, 


was solved through the minute investigations of Tillyard, pub- a 
lished in his study, ‘Signatures and Cadences of the Byzantine | 


Modes’ .3 


Once the problem of Byzantine neumes had been solved, the - 
transcription of Byzantine hymns from manuscripts of thetwelfth =| 


and thirteenth centuries could be carried out more extensively. 
The close collaboration between Tillyard and myself, beginning 
in 1927, led to the foundation in 1931 of the Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae after a conference at Copenhagen, to which C. Héeg had 
invited us in the name of the Rask-Oersted Foundation. It was 
decided at the conference to use a uniform method for the tran- 
scriptions of Byzantine melodies. and to introduce, with slight 


1 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Rhythm in Byzantine Music’, 4.B.8., no, xxi (1916), 125-47, and 


“ibe Problem of Byzantine Neumes’, ¥.A.8, xli (1921), 29-49. 
2 ‘Die Moapropiat d. byz. liturg. Notation’, S4, B.A. 1882. 
3 4.B.S., no. xxvi (1925), 78-87. 
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,odifications, the rhythmical signs already used in my transcrip- 
ions' The Royal Danish Academy agreed to the plans for the 
tudy and publication of Byzantine music put forward at the 
onference, and decided to publish the Monumenta Musicae By- 
-yzantinae under the patronage of the Union Académique Inter- 
‘nationale. In order to gather the material for our studies and 
publications, C. Héeg was sent to Greece and the Near East to — 
‘take photographs of the most important manuscripts. After a 
“few years of preparatory work a facsimile-edition of the Siche- 
“yarion, Codex theol. gr. 181 Vindob., was published jointly by the 
“editors as the first volume of the main series of the Monumenta 
Musicae Byzanttnae (M.M.B.) in 1935. In the same year the first 
-“and second volumes of the Subsidia, Tillyard’s Handbook of the 
“Middle Byzantine Musical Notation, and H6eg’s La Notation 
- Ekphonétique, were published. The series of the Tvanscripta was 
begun with Die Hymnen des Sticherartum fir September (Wellesz) 
- jn 1936, and The Hymns of the Stucherarium for November (Till- 
yard) in 1938. Asecond volume of the Facstmalta, the Hirmologium 
 Athoum, Codex 470 of the Iberon Monastery of Mount Athos, was 

also published in 1938. Plans for further publications were dis- 
~eussed at a conference of the Union Académique Internationale 

- in London in May of that year, and at a meeting of the editors in 

Oxford in May 1939. The outbreak of the war interrupted the 
contact of Tillyard and myself with Héeg, who has nevertheless 
_.-- published in 1941, Part I of Tillyard’s The Hymns of the Octoechus. 
‘Thanks to the initiative of Mr. Th. Whittemore, Director of the 
-. Byzantine Institute, Boston, and the support given by the Ameri- 
~~ ean Council of Learned Societies and the British Academy, an 
os. American Series of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae was 
~. started in 1941 which undertook to publish my Eastern Elements 
so an Western Chant and H. J. W. Tillyard’s transcription of Twenty 
= Canons from the Trintty MS., Cambridge. In October 1945, after 
_~ the end of the war, C. Héeg came to England again, and at a 
“ meeting of the editors in Oxford, plans for the future were dis- 
-° cussed, especially the edition of the transcriptions from the 
. Hirmologium Athoum which had been transcribed by my former 
co pupils and collaborators Dr. Aglaia Ayoutanti, Dr. Maria Stdhr, 
¥ See my report of the conference in Z.M.W. xiv (1931~2), 61, and Tillyard’s ‘Conference 


ie on Byzantine Music’ at the beginning of his study ‘The Morning Hymns of the Emperor Leo’, 
mia de Part 2, 4.2.8., no. xxxi, pp. 115~16, 
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and myself. The publication of the 1,724 hymns in this manu- = 


script is now in progress; it began with the edition of the Hirmi — | 
in the first Mode by C. Héeg, who gavea detailed introduction to | 
the study of the Hirmologion and comparative notational tables . 


from various manuscripts to the transcriptions of the first Canons :. 
of the first authentic and first plagal modes. ee 

Our method of transcription has been adopted by other stu- 
dents who are working on Byzantine music, e.g. by O. Tiby in his «| 


book La musica bizantina (1938) and O. Strunk im his article on | 
‘The Tonal System of Byzantine Music’ in The Musical Quarterly, 
1942, pp. 190 sqq. Dom Lorenzo Tardo’s transcriptions in his | | 


L’ Antica melurgia bizantina (1938) vary rhythmically from those... 


of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae, but the sub-title of 
Tardo’s book—nell’ interpretaztone della Scuola Monastica di 
Grotiaferraia—justifies his method of transcription, as he is | 


reproducing the local tradition of singing in the Basilian mon-— | 
astery. OS 
In practice, however, hardly any difference in the execution of 4 


the melodies can be noticed, as one can find out for oneself by 
listening to records made at Grottaferrata under the supervision ~ | 


of Dom Tardo and those made under my own supervision for the . | 
History of Music 1n Sound, vol. 1i (H.M.V.). oa 
This similarity in outlook, as far as the most important prob- ~ | 


lems are concerned, led finally to a close co-operation between | 
the editors of the Monumenta and the scholars at the Badia. | 
Greca of Grottaferrata. It was officially confirmed in 1950 by the © : 


co-optation of the Very Rev. Archimandrite Isidoro Croce to 


the Editorial Board. At that time already, Dom Bartolomeo di | 
salvo had jomed Dom Tardo in working on the early phases of _ 


the musical notation and has since produced a number of valu- — 
able studies." 8 

The general acceptance of our method of transcribing facili- 
tated the spread of studies in Byzantine music. The growing | 
interest in Byzantine Chant became evident at the Bicentennial © 


t B. di Salvo, ‘La notazione paleobizantina e la sua trascrizione’; ‘La tradizione orale dei canti 


liturgtci delle colonie Italo-Albanesi di Sicilia comparata con quella dei codici antichi bizantini’, 
Att del Congresso Internazionale di Musica sacra, Rome, 1950; ‘La notazione paleobizantina e la 
sua trascrizione’, Bollettino della Badia di Grottaferrata, N.S. iv (1950), 114-30 and v (1951), 
Q2-I10, 220-35; "Qualche appunto sulla chironomia nella musica bizantina’, Orfentalia Cbristiana 
Periodica, vol. xxiu (1957), 
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of princeton University i in 1946, and at the first Congress of Sacred 
Music in Rome in 1950, where the present writer was in charge of 
a section on Eastern Chant. The same interest was noticeable at 
the second Congress in Vienna in 1954 and the third in Paris in 
We may ascribe the changed attitude towards our studies 
B partly to the growing appreciation of Byzantine Chant with which 
- wide circles became acquainted through records and radio, partly 
S io the recognition of the importance of the knowledge of Eastern 
Chant for the development of Western Chant, particularly of 
“those bilingual melodies in Western Graduals and Antiphonaries 
of the Beneventan and Ravennatic rites, which are remnants, 
“one could say ‘incrustations’, of the early layer of chants in the 
repertory of melodies which are now considered to be the chant 
—‘neux romain’, the Roman Chant before the reshaping of the 
melodies in the Carolingian era. 
-- > Thus the investigation into the bilingual melody Ofe to Stavro— 
-O.quando im cruce of the Beneventan rite, which I had analysed 
in. my Eastern Elements in Western Chant (1947) and compared 
with the version of the Greek Troparion as it was sung in Con- 
-stantinople, on Mount Athos and in Grottaferrata, was of far 
greater importance to studies in early Western Chant than I 
would have dared to expect. 
-. In his two studies on “Les Chants en langue grecque dans les 
liturgies latines’ in Sacris Erudiri, vols. i (1948) and iv (1952), 
-Dom Louis Brou gives a list of forty-five bilingual chants; but 
these are only the melodies of which the texts have come down to 
us in both Latin and Greek; they do not include those melodies 
which are obviously of Greek origin but have come down to us 
~ only in the Latin version. | 
On p. 168 of the Eastern Elements Charlemagne’s active in- 
~ terest in the Chant of the Eastern Church is mentioned and the 
o pesace from De gestis Beatt Caroli Magni? quoted, in which it is 
‘' Cf. B. Stablein, ‘Zur Frithgeschichte d. rémischen Chorals’, Att: del Congresso Intern. dt 
Nite Sacra, Rome, 1950, pp. 27 1-6; Dom J. Hourlier et Dom M. Huglo, ‘Un important témoin 
du chant vieux-romain: le Graduel de Sainte Cécile du Transtévere’, Revue Grégortenne, XXXE 
2? (1952), 26-37; Dom M. Huglo, ‘Le Chant “‘vieux-romain”’. Liste des manuscrits et témoins 
iu: indirects’, Saerts Erudiri, vi (1954), 96-124; H. Hucke, ‘Die Einfihrung des gregorianischen 
te Gesanges i im Frankenreich', Rémische Quartalschrift, xlix (1954), 172-87 ; ‘Gregortanischer Gesang 
ee in altrémischer und frankischer Uberlteferung’, Archiv fiir Musthwissenschaft, xii (1955), 74-873 
_- +E, Wellesz, ‘Recent Studies in Western Chant’, The Musical Quarterly, xii (1 955); 177-90 

“2 In Monumenta Germantae Htstorica, Serptores, i. G1, 767, reprinted in Migne’s P.Z. 


YP, Wagner, in his Etufiihrung in die gregortanischen Pane vol. i {Letpzig, 1911}, dismisses 
ae report as a ‘fairy-tale’. 
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reported that Charlemagne ordered the translation into Latin of -- 
some Greek hymns to which he had listened in concealment, = © 
when members of a Byzantine legation sang chants of their ~ 
Church during their stay at the Franconian court. In an article. 


‘Sur quelques tropaires grecs traduits en latin’ in Annales Musico- 


logigues, vol. ii (1954) the late J. Handschin went further into the = 
matter. — 


In another edition of the Gesta he found a more detailed descrip- ~ 
tion of the chants the Byzantines sang; these were the Antiphons — 
of the Morning Offices on the Octave of Epiphany Veterem — 
hominem cum sequentibus.? With the help of Dom B. di Salvo and 
O. Strunk he was now able to show that the Greek chants which ©. 
were sung were closely related to the group of Latin chants which 
have survived in several Antiphonals, e.g. that of Worcester, 


Paléograpine Musicale, vol. xii, pl. 58 sq. 
The essential fact for us lies not so much in the investigation 


as to which of the Western manuscripts contain the best version © : 
for comparison, but in the confirmation of the correctness of the |. 


assumption which I held from the beginning, 1.e. that Byzantine — 
music was diatonic before the Empire came under the over- | 
whelming influence of Arabic, and, even more, of Turkish music. 


Byzantine music cannot have sounded strange to Western ears, 


Would Charlemagne have told his clergy to translate the Greek 
texts into Latin, would he have ordered them to include a set of —— 
Greek antiphons in the Latin Service if the melodies had, on .~ 
account of their intervals, sounded different from the liturgical 
Chant he was used to? Certainly not. Byzantine Chant must 
have been as diatonic as that of the Latin Church. 


The few details mentioned above are sufficient to show the 


important role which chant in Greek played in the creation and 
development of Latin Chant, ie. both, in the early days of 
Christianity, when it was introduced from the Syro-Palestinean 
Church and, at a later date, when some chants were taken over 
from the Eastern Church. Musicologists like A. Gastoué, W. 
Frere, and, above all, P. Wagner, who were liturgiologists as well, 


I G. Meyer von Knonau, ‘Monachus Sangallensis (Notkerus Balbulus) De Carolo Magno’, 
Mitteilungen zur vaterlandtschen Gesebtchte, Herausgeg. vom Histor. Verein des Kantons 8t. Galten, 
xxxvi (1920), 38, This text is a reprint from Jaffé’s edition in Bibliatheca rerum Cermanicarum, 
tom. iv, pp. 631-700, The full text has been used by Dom Pothier in his study on the same subject 
in Revue du chant grégorien, x. 81-3. 

2 Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Gregory the Great’s Letter on the Alleluia’, dunales Musicologiques, tome i 


(Paris, 1954), pp. 7-26. 
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re ‘convinced of the existence of this influence but were not in 
ossession of the material which would have proved their theory. 
¢ was only after a great number of Byzantine melodies had been 
ranscribed that it was possible to confirm what until then had 
o be regarded as a hypothesis, though a very suggestive one. 


on THE PRESENT STATE OF STUDIES IN BYZANTINE CHANT 


Down to about 1950 the transcriptions of the editors of the 
M.M.B. were taken from the Hirmologion and Sticherarion, the 
“first containing melodies in a more or less syllabic style, the second 
‘one melodies partly in a slightly ornamented style. The decipher- 
ing of the musical notation of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries did not offer any difficulties in principle as long as one 
‘had a clear, carefully written manuscript to transcribe, since the 
‘riddle of the notation had been solved thirty years ago. The 
‘difficulties consisted in mistakes of the scribes, illegible musical 
‘signs, and other faults which could be eliminated by comparison 
‘with other manuscripts of the same monastic tradition. The 
‘task of transcribing the melodies from the two collections and 
‘the work on the earlier phases of the notation was so substantial 
‘that the editors had not been able to direct their attention to the 
chants i in the melismatic style. 

At the Congress in Rome P. A. Laily presented us with his 
‘Doctorate Basar on a manuscript in the Vatican library, Cod. 
Borgia gr. 19.1 Here some of the richly ornamented melodies are 
‘transcribed and commented upon by Laily. Looking back we 
‘may say that he came very near to a satisfactory solution. 

~> At the same time C. Héeg and I visited the Badia di Grotta- 
- ferrata near Rome where the famous Codex Ashburnham. 64 
from the Laurenziana in Florence was on loan, and was shown to 
“us by the kindness of the Very Rev. Archimandrite and Dom 
- Bartolomeo di Salvo. Codex Ashburnham. 64 is a Psaltikon, a 
book for the soloist. It contains in the main a collection of Kon- 
-takia, but also liturgical chants proper, all in the melismatic 
Style of the thirteenth century, that means in a very florid style, 
“though not yet in the rather superficial coloratura style of the 
ee and fifteenth centuries. 


a x TPA, Laily, Analyse du Codex de musique grecque No, 19, Bibliotbéque V aticane om onds Borgia), 
of Jerusalem, 1949. 
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Codex Ashburnham. 64 is of particular value to the student of — 
Byzantine Chant because it contains in a very legible notation ~— 


and script all the twenty-four stanzas of the ‘Akathistos’ hymn, 
the most famous Kontakion of the Greek Orthodox Church. It — 
was atranged that Héeg should prepare a facsimile edition of © 


Codex Ashburnham. 64 and the present writer a transcription of _ 


the ‘Akathistos’. | 

We shall have to deal with the ambiguities of the notation in 
a chapter on the melismatic chant which is added to this edition. 
Here, however, it may be said that I worked for three years on 
the deciphering of the notation, because the scribe had obviously 
copied it from a manuscript in which the intervals were not fixed 
and the sign of a descending third could mean either third or a 
fourth, and soon. The work on the transcription of the ‘Akathis- 
tos’ confirmed the view which I expressed repeatedly, that Byzan- 
tine musical notation was merely an aide-mémoire to the singer, ~ 
not only in the earlier stages of musical notation when the range _ 
of intervals was not fixed; but also in the notation of the thir- 
teenth century, the so-called ‘Middle Byzantine’ notation, with 
theoretically fixed intervals. The singer who used the hymn- 
book knew the melodies by heart. He therefore rarely corrected 
mistakes of the scribe, resulting from carelessly copying an old 
manuscript and leaving some ambiguous intervals written in the 
old way. The notation, indicating the approximate interval, was 
enough help to sing the right notes. It would be wrong to decide 
on notational grounds alone what to do in a case where no clear. — 
decision can immediately be taken, we must find out what inter- 
val the old scribe wanted to write down. That procedure made it 
necessary to compare the melodic lines of all the twenty-four 
stanzas to see what the scribe wrote in the corresponding stanzas, 
all of which varied at least slightly from the model stanza, and 
to find out that solution which fitted best the palaeographical 
evidence and the run of the melody in the other stanzas. Now 
that this work is done,! the transcription of other Kontakia from 
thirteenth-century manuscripts offers no difficulties provided 
that the intonation-signs are correct ; glancing over the pages of 
the facsimile edition we find certain traditional clauses and formu- 
lae, the recurrence of a certain number of ornaments which ap-. 


t E. Wellesz, The Akathtstos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix (1957); C. Hoeg, Contacartum 
Ashburnbamense, M.M .B. Facstmilta, vol. wv (1956). 
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pear to becharacteristic of the genre, not only ofasingle Kontakion, 
or Doxology, or Alleluia. | 

The transcription of the melodies and the investigation into 
the early stages of Byzantine musical notation has prepared the 
stound for the work which must now be done: the study of the 
technique of Byzantine musical composition, its characteristic 
features, and its place in the entirety of Christian Chant. This 
isa task to which everyone who has worked in this field has paid 
attention, but which must be even further developed. It becomes 
increasingly important as we see more and more that the study 
of Byzantine Chant cannot be restricted tothe treasury of melodies 
sung in the churches of the Empire, but that our studies must 
‘include its ramifications towards the Latin West, and also to- 
wards the Slavonic North and East. | 

-” A beginning has been made in both directions. We have already 
“mentioned the Eastern elements in the West and their influence 
upon a re-appraisal of-plain chant. Investigation into the Old 
-SjJavonic notation has confirmed what Russian musicologists! 
stated at the beginning of our century, i.e. that Byzantine Kanons, 
-Kontakia, and Stichera were taken over by the Slavonic neigh- 
“bours in the North, most probably the Ba/gars, and transmitted 
“to the Russians in Old Slavonic, a translation in which the stresses 
of the text correspond admirably to the high points of the melodic 
-line.? | | 

-.. It would surpass the scope of the present book to discuss the 
problems of Old Slavonic notation and melody construction in 
“relation to those of Byzantine music. We must leave such a 
discussion to scholars who have specialized in these subjects. 
-. The question of notation has recently been dealt with by Madame 
~ Palikarova Verdeil in her Doctorate thesis, La Musique byzantine 


sous. 4 "Phe literature is given in O. Riesemann, ‘Die Notationen des Alt-russischen Kirchengesanges’, 
vy, Publtkationen d. Int, Mus. Ges., Beihefte 2. Folge (1909). 

voi. ? Prof. Roman Jakobson, Harvard University, spent several days in Jan. 1957 at the Dumbarton 
, Oaks library in Washington and compared with me the setting of the words to the music; R. 
3. Jakobson from the point of view of Old Slavonic metrics, I from that of Greek accentuation. - 
We both worked on the transcriptions made from the Chilandar fragments as a Harvard doctorate 
thesis, The Byzantine Elements in Early Slavonic Chant (1956), by M. Velimirovié. The close 
.. Telationship between Old Slavonic and Byzantine Chant can be studied from E. Koschmieder's 
ae ‘Die dltesten Novgoroder Hirmologien-Fragmente’, Abbandi. d. Bayr. Akad. d. Wiss., Philosoph,- 
Oo bist. KL, NF. xxxv (1952), xxxvii (1955), who prints on the left the Old Slavonic Hirmologia and the 
-.. Byzantine Cod. Coislin 220, and on the right parallels from a Russian seventeenth-century MS, in 
. Krjuki notation. 
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chez les Bulgares et les Russes,+ and the problems of melody con- 
struction have been expounded in a very comprehensive study by 
_M. Velimirovié.2, There is, however, one point to be mentioned 
which seems to me of paramount importance, i.e. the imperative 
need of connecting our studies with those of Comparative Litur- 
ciology. 

On various occasions I pointed out that it was indispensable 
to place Byzantine hymnography in its liturgical environment. - 
This became even more urgent when our studies were extended 
to the various iorms of melismatic chant. The first opportunity 
of demonstrating the importance of bringing the chant into close 
relation with its liturgical function offered itself at the ‘Sym- 
postum on Byzantine Liturgy and Music’ at the Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection m Washington in 1954, at 
which I read two papers on the subject: a general survey of 
‘Byzantine Music and its place in the Liturgy’ and a special one | 
on “The Akathistos Hymn’ ;? Oliver Strunk read a paper on ‘The 
Byzantine Office in Hagia Sophia’ in which he examined the 
‘Chanted Office of the Great Church’ and the differences between 
monastic and non-monastic practice.* In the same way C. Héeg’s 
Tableau analytigue in the preface to the facsimile edition of the 
Contacarium A shburnhamense® gives a clear and succinct guide to 
the liturgical function of the hymn, its connexion with the feast 
of a Saint or an Apostle. 

The days have gone by when the text of a hymn was considered 
without bearing in mind that it was sung, not read; and when, 
on the other hand, artifictal rhythmical schemes were introduced, 
without taking notice of the rhythmical signs with which Byzan- 
tine musical notation abounds. There is general agreement, at 
least among musicologists, that words and music are inseparably 
linked together and that the text should not be altered to bring 
it into conformity with that of other manuscripts on purely 
philological grounds. In my study of the text of the Akathistos® 
J ventured to say that the so-called south Italian manuscript 
tradition did not originate in the Basilean monasteries of Sicily and 

1 M.M.B. Subsidia, vol. ii (1953). * Cf. note z above. 


3 Cf. E. Wellesz, “Ihe Akathistos, A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumbarten Oaks 
Papers, ix and x (1955/6), 141-74. 

¢ Cf, O. Strunk, “The a Office at Hagia Sophia’, ibid., pp. 175-202, 

5 MAB. Poet. vol. 1 

° Cf. MMB. Transcripia, i ix, P. XXXV. 
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-slabria, but can be traced back to the St. Catherine’s monastery 
‘on Mount Sinai and originated on Syro-Palestinean soil.’ 

As far as we can see at present the differences in text and 
ynelody can be reduced to two main groups of manuscripts: to 
those deriving from the monastic centre of Jerusalem and to those 
in use in the northern sphere of the Empire, representing the 
rite of the episcopal churches, above all that of Hagia Sophia, 
‘the Imperial Church of Constantinople ; but as in Western liturgy 
+he data which we gather from the manuscripts do not show a 
clear division. The struggle between the monasteries and the 
episcopal churches went on for many centuries, in the course of 
which both rites acquired elements from the opposite camp. It 
‘will be a most rewarding task to follow up the trend of thought 
developed by A. Baumstark in his two outstanding essays,” when 
the bulk of Byzantine Chant is available in print and to compare 
theresult with that gained from parallel studies in Western Chant. 
~. This brings us to the end of our survey. It can be seen from it 
that the hard work of generations of scholars was finally crowned 
with success. The main hindrances to a precise and reliable 
interpretation of the signs of the Byzantine musical notation 
from the end of the twelfth century have definitely been removed. 
At the same time great progress has been achieved in clarifying 
the character of the early phases of Byzantine musical notation. 
~ Work recently done in the field of our studies rests on a secure 
basis and need no longer be set out in this survey; it will be re- 
- ferred to at the appropriate place i in this book and registered in 
: the Bibliography. 

- Here I should like to emphasize once more that the study of the 
nse of the Eastern Church 1s of far-reaching importance for 
the history of music in general. A great wealth of hitherto 
unknown music is being made accessible since the work of trans- 
--eription of Byzantine neumes into modern staff notation has 






























cis" Tam glad to say that Professor E, A. Lowe, to whom I told my line of thought in 1956, fully 
“approved of my theory and presented me with his recently published study on ‘An unknown 
vost, Latin Psalter on Mount Sinai’, Seriptorium, ix (1955), 177-99, in which he comes to the same con- 
vi. clusions, From a number of Kontakaria which were written on Mount Sinai it becomes evident 
cous that features of decoration and colour which were always regarded as typical of south Italian MSS. 

“; are actually characteristic of Sinaitic MSS. The same can be said about textual variants, with 
-. which we shall have to deal more extensively at the proper place. 


.: * ‘Das Typikon der Patmos-Handschrift 266 und die Aitkonstantinopolitanische Gottesdienst- 
~~ ordnung’, Fabrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft, vi (1923), 98-111; ‘Denkmiler der Entstehungs- 
-.. geschichte des byzantinischen Ritus’, O.C., Ser. II, vol. i (1927), pp. 1-32. 
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begun. But the solution of the problem of Byzantine notation 
has had an even more important result: now that Byzantine 
music can be examined together with the Chant of the Latin 
Church it will be possible not only to investigate the common 
kernel which goes back to the days of Early Christianity, but 
also to investigate in both Eastern and Western Chant the origins 
of European ecclesiastical music. 


CHAPTER I 
THE ORIGINS OF BYZANTINE MUSIC 














— I, THE ORIENTAL HYPOTHESIS 
“WN A.D. 324 Constantine the Great, as part of his plan for the 
~ transformation of the pagan Roman Empire,! began to rebuild 
and fortify the small Greek town of Byzantium, with the inten- 
tion of making it the capital of the Empire in the East. On 
yt May 330 he attended its solemn inauguration and endowed it 
“with the rights and privileges of Rome. From that time forward 
‘Byzantium’ disappeared and the town took the name of New 
“Rome (Néa ‘Pesjzn) or Constantinople. In the few cases where the 
old word Byzantium or Byzantis does occur, the use is deliberately 
-. The inhabitants of the Empire were called Romans (‘Pwyaioz), 
for, with Julian the Apostate’s championship of Hellenism, the 
name ‘Hellenes’ (HAAnves) and the conception of Hellenism fell 
into disrepute. It was not until the fourteenth century that a new 
classical movement began and we find ‘Byzantium’ used once 
-- again for Constantinople and ‘Hellenes’ for Romans, and then 
chiefly by Western writers who saw in Byzantine literature a con- 
_' tinuation of Greek classical tradition. These pioneers of Byzan- 
tine scholarship, basing their argument principally on the fact 
.. that, although it had lost its old vigour, the language remained 
the same, succeeded in convincing the rest of the learned world 
~~ that Byzantine civilization was nothing more nor less than the 
~ continuation of that of ancient Greece. Thus, from a linguistic 
- point of view, Byzantine civilization came to be regarded as a 
- coda to the ancient and the Heilenistic world. | 
—.. In opposition to this theory the Oriental hypothesis has recently 
~~ been put forward, emphasizing the influence of Semitic and even 
_. Iranian civilization on the Hellenized countries of the Near East 
which formed the most important part of the Byzantine Empire.? 
. After the penetration of the East by Alexander the Great, a 


1 Cf. S, Runciman, Byzantine Crvilization? (London, 1936), p. 14. 

colle ® Cf, J. Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom (1901), Kletnasien (1903), Altat-Iran und Volkerwanderung 
“2. (1989), Origins of Christian Chureh Art (1923); Ch. Diehl, Manuel de Art byzantin® (1925-6); 
so QO. M. Dalton, Bast Christtan Art (1928), Byzantine Art; A. Baumstark, Liturgie comparee (1939). 
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penetration which reached beyond Gandhara as far as ore . 
central Asia, and the Far East, military stations were established 
in all the conquered areas and the more important positions in 


the government entrusted to Greek officials. An attempt was C 
made to Hellenize the whole of the Near East, but the policy was |: 


only rigorously and successfully pursued along the Mediterra- 
nean coast and where roads or rivers led inland. Away from the 


main roads and in the interior the native Eastern civilization was ~ 


able to hold its own against that imposed by the ruling classes, 
and shortly after Alexander’s death a reaction set in, culminating _ 
in an anti-Seleucid union between the newly formed Parthian 
Empire and Bactria, the farthest outpost of Hellenism in the 
Kast. The influence of this union extended over an area beyond .. 
the Hindu-Kush and the Pamir plateau, right into the steppes of 
Mongolia, and put an end to Greek ascendancy in the Near East. 
Thus Bactria was isolated, and obliged to face the attack of ~ 


Mongolian nomad tribes which poured through the country into os 


the Parthian Empire. 

In the struggles which developed between Parthia and Rome, 
as heir of the Seleucids the position of Iran became increasingly 
important, her influence reaching its height when the Arsacid 
dynasty was replaced by the Sassanids, who consciously model- 
led their policy on the old Persian tradition of the times of the 
Achaemenids. The religious ideas of Iran spread westwards over 
the whole Mediterranean basin. The result was the inter-reaction 
_of various cults which preceded the rise of Christianity and pre- 
pared the ground for its development. | 

While the supporters of the Oriental hypothesis rightly stressed. 
the important role of Eastern and particularly Syro-Hellenistic 
elements in the formation of Byzantine civilization, they tended 
to underestimate the penetration of ideas from the West. In | 
fact, the influences from both East and West were considered 
too much in isolation, without allowing for the assimilation and 


transformation of the. heterogeneous foreign elements in the new — - 


ideas and conditions which were arising in the Empire itself. 

It is now the generally accépted view that Byzantine civiliza- 
tion was essentially a fusion of Western and Eastern elements.' 
_ The legal and administrative machinery was Roman; Latin was | 
the official language in Constantinople from its foundation up to 

t Cf. D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Art (1935), and Steven Runciman, Byzantine Civilization (1936). 
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the i sixth century, when it was replaced by Greek. The city was 
puilt after the Roman pattern, with its temples and the Imperial 
court and its circus, theatres, baths, and other public buildings. 
Even its palaces are supposed to have been replicas of the Roman 
homes of the wealthy families which Constantine had induced to 
settle in the new capital. 

Greek tradition, however, was preserved in all forms of cul- 
tural life. Greek classical literature was the basis of education 
and the Attic idiom had to be acquired with the aid of lexicon 
and grammar.’ The libraries of Constantinople were filled with 
Greek manuscripts, the museums with art treasures drawn from 
ali over the. Greek Orient. Thus the citizen of the Eastern Em- 
pire was continually reminded of his Hellenic inheritance. But 
Greek classical civilization had lost its generative power. The — 
heritage could be preserved ; it could no longer be preserved alive. 
With the growth of Christianity and its establishment as the 
State religion under the Emperor as head of the Church, High- 
Priest of the Empire, the Greek way of life came definitely to an 
“end. This new civilization, which had developed from the fusion 
of Graeco-Roman tradition with ideas infiltrating from the East, 
- had a character of its own. The citizen of the Empire no longer 
considered himself a Hellene, but a Christian and a Byzantine.* 


JI, THE COMPOSITE CHARACTER OF BYZANTINE CIVILIZATION 

- Christianity began in Syria, one of the provinces on the out- 
skirts of the Roman Empire, whose sphere of influence came to 
“an end immediately behind the Lebanon. The province was 
administered by a Graeco-Roman governing class, the population 
“including Aramaeans, Cappadocians, and Armenians, as well as 
the Jews. Differences in dogma and practice were to be found 
not only among the various Jewish sects but also in Orthodox 
-. Judaism itself, and in addition, the whole Jewish population was 
Influenced by Hellenistic and Persian ideas. Hence, when the 
-; Jews and Gentiles of Palestine and Syria adopted the new teach- 
<< ing, which related religious ideas to the conduct of daily life, the 
~- ¢ivilization which arose was composed of many heterogeneous 
elements. This new Christian civilization spread to the east 
across Syria into Armenia and Mesopotamia, to the south intg 


1 N- Baynes, The Byzantine Empire, The Home Univ. Libr. (1939), p. 165. 
2 Cf. 5. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, pp. 28-9. 
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Egypt, to the north into Asia Minor, attracting elements of the 
orientalized Hellenism of these countries, as well as others, 
purely Semitic and Iranian. Since the Eastern Empire was based 
on Christian principles, the blend of Hellenistic with Semitic and 
Iranian conceptions became more powerful as the Western im- 
fluence declined after the collapse of the Empire in the West in 
the fifth century. | 

We shall have to bear in mind the composite character of 
Byzantine civilization in attempting to give a survey of the his- 
tory of its music. We may say now that this will have to be prin- 
cipally an outline of Byzantine hymnography, since only in this 
most important branch of ecclesiastical music 1s there abundant 
documentary evidence at our disposal. } 3 


III. THE VOCAL CHARACTER OF BYZANTINE MUSIC 


Byzantine ecclesiastical music was entirely vocal’ and, whether 
chanted by one or more singers or by a choir, was always homo- 
phonic.” The liturgical books with musical signs can be divided 
into two groups: (1) those intended for the chanting of the 
Lessons, and (2) those containing chants to be sung during the 
Mass and Office. The pieces of the first group, the Lessons, had 
normally to be performed in a kind of chanting called ekphonesis, 
midway between recitation and singing. On very solemn feasts 
actual singing could replace this cantillation. 

The second group comprises the entire corpus cantilenarum 
which, from Early Christian times to the apogee and right on to 
the decline of the Empire, played an ever-increasing role in . 
Byzantine liturgy. The most important parts of the Mass and 
Office to be sung were (1) the psalms and canticles; (2) verses 
from psalms, or short poems composed on the same pattern ; (3) 
the hymns, poems of various length, comparable in form and. 
content to the Sequences and Tropes of the Western rites; and 
(4) the Alleluias. In addition to these main types of liturgical 
chants there were (5) the litanies and processional songs. | 

We shali have to study the different forms of Ecclesiastical 

t The use of organs and other instruments was forbidden inside the churches. Portable organs 
were carried in processions, but had to be left outside the doors when the procession went into the 
church. On certain solemn occasions, however, the appearance of the Emperor in the church 
was celebrated by a brass band, which accompanied the Polychronta, 1.e. the Acclamations of the 


singers wishing him a long life. Cf. Codinus Curopalates, de Offictts, ch. 6, C.S.H.28., p. 149. 
2 Homophony is the technical term for music composed and performed in one single melodic line 
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Chant in later chapters. Here we shall try to see how the various 
types may be classified into groups whose development is depen- 
~~ dent on the development of Eastern liturgy. The investigation 
“takes us back to the beginnings of Christianity. 

“In a passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians (v. 19) St. Paul 
“tells the followers of Christ to speak to themselves ‘in psalms and 


oe hymns and spiritual songs’ (yadpots Kal vpvors Kal wdais mvev- 
 yarucais) ; similar advice is given in Col. iii. 16. It is clear from 
“. these passages that St. Paul considered music a proper means of 
-. °° worship. His authority was a strong argument against the hos- 
~.- tile attitude adopted by Athanasius, and a certain ascetic ten- 
- dencyin Oriental monasticism which was the result of Monophysite 
~ ddeas derived from the Persian Christians. It should be observed, 
~~ however, that in both passages the Apostle speaks of ‘singing in 
-> your hearts to the Lord’, or, according to St. Chrysostom, “from 
the heart’ (déovres ev 79 xapdia. dudv TO xvpip Col, itl. 16, dovres 
ay 3 wal dAAovres TH Kkapdia. dud tT. «x. Eph. v. 19).7. He makes it clear 
-.. that he does not mean singing for pleasure, but as the expression 
of a virtuous state of mind. 


Themeaning of thethreeterms paApoi, dpvor,and wdatrrvevparical 


--. has been widely discussed ever since Origen, Basil, and Augustine 
<. first tried to, explain them. It has been suggested by modern 
- gcholars that the three terms were used almost synonymously, 
~-. and that Paul ‘had no clear distinction in mind when he wrote’, 
~ though they have to admit that since St. Jerome’s day persistent 

efforts have been made to differentiate them.?, However, from 


the context of the passage in the Epistle to the Colossians it is 
evident that St. Paul refers to a hturgical usage with which the 
readers of the epistle were weil acquainted. The suggestion that 
psalm, hymn, and spiritual song were used synonymously for the 
same form of chant originated in patristic writings which date 
from a time when Christians no longer took part in the Jewish © 
service, and had begun to compose hymns and odes on the pattern 
of the psalms and canticles. It should, however, be observed that 
« these writers differentiate between ode and ode pueumatike. The 
term ode was eventually used for psalm or hymn, but ode pneu- 
mattke, the special kind of jubilant song to which St. Paul refers, 
has always its distinct meaning. | 

1 Cf. L. B. Radford, The Epistle to the Colossians, Westminster Comment. (1931), pp. 285 sqQ. 


2 Cf. A. B, Macdonald, Christian Worship in the Primitive Church (1934), pp. 113-14. 
6181 D 
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The individuality of psalm, hymn, and spiritual song is ob- 
- vious to the student of comparative liturgiology. The three 
groups of chants of which the Apostle speaks correspond to the 
three different kinds of singing customary in the Byzantine ~ 
ritual, as throughout the Eastern and Western Churches. It 


derived from the Jewish liturgy of the Synagogue which the fol- 


lowers of Christ used to attend daily, though, of course, the — 
Christian community of Jerusalem went also to the Temple. ~ 
From the Acts of the Apostles we know that after the descent of — 
the Holy Spirit the newly baptized continued ‘daily with one — 
accord in the Temple, and breaking bread from house to house ~ 
did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 2 
God, and having favour with all the people’ (i. 46, 47). - 4 

That the Christians continued to pray with the other members. 
of the Jewish community is confirmed by another passage of the — 
Acts: ‘Peter and John went up together into the Temple at | 


the hour of prayer, being the ninth hour’ (iii. i}. Thisshows that 


the Apostles attended the evening prayer,’ the second of the two 4 
daily services of prayer and sacrifice, as described in Exod. xxix. 9 | 


39, 40 and Lev. vi. 20. But it was from the Synagogue? that the 4 
Christian communities took over the tradition of reciting, chant- - : 


ing, and singing, as more fitting for their simple service than the | 
elaborate rite of the Temple, with its great choirs and instru- «=| 
mental music.? og 

For training Christian congregations in singing, converted | 


readers (dvayvderat) and precentors from the synagogues were 


chosen.* The schola cantorum sang from the Psalter which Esdras 
is said to have compiled for the Levites. The people answered 
with responses taken from a collection of short verses and litur- 
gical formulae made for the use of the Jewish congregation. The 
acceptance of the Jewish institution of readers and precentors, 
specially trained for their office, made it possible to introduce into 
Christian worship antiphonal singing (as described in Exod. xv. 
1 and 21 and Judges v. 1-31), and psalms sung by a soloist with 
responses from the congregation (as described in the second book 


t Cf The Beginnings of Christianity, ed. by F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, iti. 24-5. 
The reading of Cod, Bezae dvéBa:vov els 7d lepdv ré Seder emi raw dpay évdrg{v) contains the 
addition 76 deAwéy, which is lacking in Cod. Vatic. 

2 Cf. L. Duchesne, Orzgines du Culte chrétrenS (1923), pp. 48-9 

3 Cf. F. Leitner, Der gottesdienstliche Volksgesang (1906), p. 71. 

4 F. Leitner, op. cit., p. 196. 
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‘of the Apostolic Constitutions: ‘after the reading of the two lec- 
tions some one else must chant the hymns of David and the 
people must answer with the responses ).! 

- Another kind of singing was taught in the schools of the pro- 
~-ohets, referred to in 1 Sam. x. 5: ecstatic songs to the accompani- 
ment of instruments, inspired chanting which filled with the 
- Spirit of God the singers and those who listened, so that they 
“received the giit of prophecy. 
























IV. THE LEGACY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 

a (a) Psalmody 

-- In the early days of Christianity psalms were sung in the way 
customary in the Jewish Synagogue. The precentor sang the 
whole psalm, and the congregation responded after each verse 
“with an interpolated phrase.* The performance varied from 
simple recitation to elaborate cantillation with the character of 
“the feast and in accordance with the liturgical prescription for 
“the particular part of the service. The service of the Temple, 
with its big choirs of singers, required a different and more 
splendid performance; there the psalms were sung by alternat- 
ing choirs, accompanied by instruments, as we learn from various 
passages in the Old Testament. 

-. The earliest evidence that the Psalter was sung by alternating 
choirs in Christian churches is to be found in the patristic writings 
of the fourth century, but we may assume that this was so from 
-. the beginning, since we know from Philo (b. ¢. 30 B.c.) that the 


oct | dvd 60 8€ yevopdvay dvayrwopdruy, érepds res tods Tob Aavid yadrAérw Tuvovs Kat db Aads Ta 
--dxpdoriya trowadrdrw. Const. apost. ii. 57. The term dvapaddcv is used by patristic writers for 
o/. singing responses; other terms are damyeiv and draxovev, The terms for the substantive Response 
oS: ares dxporedetriov, dxpéartyov, traxoy, epdpvov. The phrase 6 Aads dxpdotixya broibadérw seems 
“to indicate that the congregation answered with the first verse of the psalms, in which, in some 
“oo * cases, each verse began with a letter of the alphabet in order. From the Lectionaria we know that 
oicc. this Jand of response with the repetition of the first verse of the first strophe was prescribed for 
soos the singing of certain hymns, 
csc, 2 The Byzantine Church took over the practice of inserting between the psalm verses short 
"phrases which were called dadpadza. The Antiphon (av7igwvor) consists of verses, taken from a 
_,. psalm, each of them answered by a recurring phrase. This can be shown from the Antiphon from 
co. the first psalm, sung by the lectors, the dvayrGorat, during the Vigil of the Nativity. Cf. Prapbeto- 
‘os dogtum, i, p. 49. | 


orty.a”° Maxdpios avip, ds vk eropevin ev PovdF dochaiv: (v. 1) 
avriAaBot pov, Kupte: 

ony. Bo Gre yerwioxes Kupcos dbdv Sscaiwy : (v. 6) 
avriAaBod pov, Kupie: 

amy. y Koi Gbds doehdy drodetrac: (v. 6) 


avridafod pov, Kupse, w.t.A. 
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practice was not confined to the service in the Temple. Ina © 
famous passage in the De Vita Contemplativa he speaks of the — 
religious customs of the sect of the Therapeutae, who used to 
celebrate the vigil of the ‘great festival’ by singing first in two 


choirs of men and women, and finally uniting their voices, ‘the - 3 


high tones of the women blending with the deep ones of the men 
in antiphonal and alternating singing’.' Whether the Thera- 
peutae were really Christians is irrelevant in this context; but it 
is important to learn that Eusebius, referring in his Ecclestastical 
History to Philo’s treatise, considers the description of the cere- 
mony an obvious allusion to Christian worship, to ‘the first 
heralds of teaching according to the Gospel and the customs 
handed down from the beginning by the Apostles’ .? 

The musical structure of the psalms consists of four elements: 
(rt) an initial clausula leading to the note on which the verse is 
chanted ; (2) the ¢enoy, the repeated, or slightly changed note of 
recitation; (3) an occasional mediant, or half-cadence; (4) the 
finalis, a cadence, marking the end of the verse. The Church, 
trying to preserve as much as possible of the traditional way of 
singing, was particularly conservative in preserving the formulae — 
of the psalm-tunes. The same applies to the Jewish liturgy as 
far as psalm-singing is concerned. The initial formulae and ca- 
dences of the psalm-tunes have changed so little that some of the 
tont psalmorum, sung to-day by Jews from Arabia, Persia, or 
Morocco are practically identical with those of the Roman 
Church in the tenth century, and only slightly different from the 
version now used. This can be seen trom the following examples. 
The first is taken from the cantiilation of Ps. Ixxxi by Arabian 
Jews, the second gives the psalmody of two verses (1 and 2, first 
phrase) of Ps. xliv, according to the anonymous Commemoratto 
brevis, formerly ascribed to Hucbald (tenth century) :3 

OS a A A ee 
ce = a eens 
(a a SETS 


Seat eae aa a 





la-mé-nas-se - ah ‘al hag-git - tit mi~zé-mor lé- as saf. 


1 Cf. my East. Elem. 1, ch. 4. 2 Eusebius, Eecles. Hist. it, 17. 24. 

3 The connexion between Jewish and Western liturgical melodies was discussed for the first 
time by A. Z. Idelsohn in an essay ‘Parallelen zwischen gregorianischen und hebriisch-orientalischen 
Gesangsweisen’, Z.A4.4’. iv (1921-2). It should be noted that the Plainchant versions do not 
correspond to the melodies of the new Editio Vaticana, and are not always rendered correctly, 
In the present case, for example, Idelsohn has not noticed that P, Wagner, from whose Gregor. 
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E - ru - cta-vit cor me-um yer-bum bo-num: dico @¢. 
7] B 5, 


SoC ESOS RE 
Sa oO 


ho og 





Lin-gu-a me~-a_ ca - la-musscri-bae: velociter Gc, 





-.. In both melodies we find the same txitium (a), the tenor on 
-. q (p), and the same mediant (y) ; the final cadence of the Jewish 
psalm (8) corresponds to the mediant of the second verse of the 
Latin psalm (8). The fact that the final cadence of the Jewish 
chant occurs as a half-close in the Latin version needs a word of 
explanation. In Eastern melodies the formulae are not treated 
as rigidly as in Gregorian Chant, particularly in Gregorian psal- 
fe -.. mody. We shall see'in the course of our investigations that in 
/. Byzantine melodies the same formulae can be used at the begin- 
' > ning, in the middle, and at the end of a chant. The relationship 
| between the two melodies is the result of the same formulae being 
-- used in both psalms. a 
<<. In the Byzantine Psalter a set of nine canticles was appended 
--- to the Psalms under the title ‘The Nine Odes’ (Ai ’Evvéa *QSai). 
“> In the Early Christian liturgy a larger number of canticles was 
“. available for the Divine Service than when the Byzantine liturgy 
“was fully developed. The Codex Alexandrinus of the early fiith 
--. century contains the following canticles :* 
(1) The song of Moses after the passage through the Red Sea (Exod. 
XV. I-19): "Aowuev 7@ Kupicn, evidéws yap dedd€acrar . . .' 
(2} The song of Moses before his death (Deut. xxxii. 1-43): [Tpéceye, 
otpave, Kat AaAjow .. . : er 
(3) The prayer of Hannah (x Sam. ii. 1-10): "Eorepediby 3) xapSla pov 
ev Kupiee ... 
(4) The prayer of Isaiah (Isa. xxvi. 9-19): Ex vuxrés dpOpile: 76 mvetpd 
pov mpos aé, 6 Beds... | 
Formenlebre, p. 92, he takes the psalm-tune of Eructavit, does not print the full verse, but only 
the first semi-cola of each verse and the beginning of the second colon. Nevertheless, Idelsohn’s 
article, illustrated by many examples, is a very important contribution to studies connected with 
the origin of Early Christian music. More examples are given in E. Werner's ‘Preliminary notes 


for a comparative study of Catholic and Jewish musical punctuation’, Hebrew Union College 
Annual, vol. xv (1940), pp. 335-66. 
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(s) The prayer of Jonah (Jonah ii. 3-10): “EBdénoa ev OAier wou mpos © 
Kidprov tov Geov pov... - 
(6) The prayer of Habakkuk (Hab. iii. 2-19): Kupie, cicarixoa tiv — 
dKony cou Kat édoBrGnv . | 
(7) The prayer of Hezekiah (Isa. xxxvili. 10-20): "Bya efra dv 7G ter - 
TOY Hiepav prov... ; 
(8) The prayer of Manasses (Apocrypha) : Kiupte wavroxparop . 
(9) The prayer of Azariah (Dan. ill. 26-45) : Evdoynres ef, Kipte 6 6Qeds 
Tay Tarépwy judy... ore Sixaos ef emt m&our . | 
(10) The song of the Three Children (Dan. iil. 52-88): EvAoynros ef, 
Kupre 6 Qeds raév matdpwv Huddy... Kat eddAoynpévoy TO Gvoua... 
(tr) The prayer of Mary, the Theotokos (Luke i. 46~s5): Meyadtver 7 
yxy pov tov Kupioy . . 
(rz) The prayer of Simeon (Luke ii. 29-32): N@v amodvers tov S0dAdv cov, 
Aésrora... 
(13) The prayer of Zacharias (Luke 1. 6879): EdAoynrés Kipwos 6 Oeds 
Tob "Iopand... 
(14) The Morning Hymn: 4d£a ev dxbiorous Ged... 


From these canticles' a few were selected for the daily service. 
The first to be used was the Song of Moses from Exodus and the 
song of the Three Children. In the Church of Jerusalem in the 
fifth century they were introduced after the sixth and twelfth 
Lessons which were read during the Vigil of Easter Day.? 


We do not know when the ‘Nine Odes’ were introduced as a 


set into the Office of Lauds, the “Op@pos; there are liturgical 
reasons for believing that they were adopted in the Byzantine 
Church before the year 550.3 


The ‘Nine Odes’ are: 


(1) “Aowpev (Exod. xv. I-19). 

(2} JIpéceye (Deut. xxxil. 1-43). 

(3) Eorepecity i Sam, ib. I-10}, 

(4) Kupie, cloaxyjKoa (Hab. ill. 2-19) 

(5) *Ex vuxirds (Isa. XXV1. 9-19). 

(6) *EBénoa (Jonah ii. 3-10), 

(7a) Eddoyntos ef . . . dre (Dan. tii. 26-45). 
(76) EdAoynros ef... kai (Dan. iii. 52-6). 
(8) EvAoyetre wavra (Dan. ili. 57-88). 
(9a) Meyadvve: (Luke 1. 46-55). 

(90) EvAeynrés Képtos (Luke i. 68-79). 


1 Cf. H. Schneider, ‘Die biblischen Oden im christ]. Altertum’, Brdlica, xxx (1949), 52-7- 
2 A. Baumstark, Liturgie Cents pp. 37-8. 3 J. Mearns, The Canticles, p. 2. 
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--The canticles were sung by a soloist, the people responding 
after each verse, or group of two verses, with a refrain taken from 
he first line of the canticle. It can be seen from the rubrics in the 
Prophetologium* how the Song of Moses from Exodus was sung 
on Good Friday. One of the chanters (¥dArns) goes up to the 
pulpit (apf) and announces: ‘The Song from Exodus’. And 
“shen the deacon: ‘Attention’. And the-Psaltes immediately says: 
= "Q8y THs “EEdéov. 
ae pddrrys: "Aowper 7G Kupiy, evddEws yap Sedd£acrat: 
 édads: "Acwpev 7 Kupin, evidtus yap SeddEacras : 
pdrrns : “Inmov Kat avaBdarny éppupev eis PaAaocar: 

"Evaotws yap SeSdfaora : 

Bonfos Kat oxeracris éyévero pot eis awrnpiar: 

"hrvadtws yap Seddfacrat: 
6 Aads: “Aowpev 7H Kupin, évddEws yap debdEaoran. 
. (the precentor: Let ussing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the people: Letussing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
7 -. the precentor: The horse and the rider hath he thrown into the sea: 
the people: For he hath triumphed gloriously: 
a ’ the precentor: The Lord is my strength and my protector, and he is 
el become my salvation: 
oe | _ For he hath triumphed gloriously: 


the people: Let ussinguntothe Lord, for hehath triumphed gloriously.) 


~All eighteen verses of the canticle are sung in this way. To the 
last verse is appended the ‘Little Doxology’, followed by the 
- yefrain of the chanter, and the response of the congregation: — 
6 bdhens: Adéa Iarpi cai Yia wal dyin Tvedpare: | 
"Evddéws yap Seddfaorat: | | 
6 Aads: “Aowpev 7 Kupliw, evidEws yap Se8dééa0ras: 
6 pddtys: Kat viv cat det nal eis aldvas rau aldvev, dyav: 
*Evddiws yap ded0€aorat 
6 Aads: “Aowpev 7H Kupiw, évid&ws yap dedéEaoras: 
a bdArns: "Acwyev 7@ Kupin, evddEws yap dedd€acras: 
6 Aads: "hySdEws yap dedd€aoras. 
(the precentor: Glory be to the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit: 
For he hath triumphed gloriously: . 
7 Cf. MSS. Laud, gr. 36 fol. and Barocc. 99 fol. of the Bodl. Oxford. A critical edition of the 


Propbetologium has been started by C. Héeg and G. Zuntz in Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae: 
Legtionaria, edited by C. Héeg and Silva Lake: vols. i (1939), 11 (1940), iit (1952). 
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the people: Letussinguntothe Lord, forhe hath triumphed gloriously : 
the precentor: Now and ever, and to ages of ages, amen: 

For he hath triumphed gloriously: 
the people: Letussing untothe Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously : 
the precentor: Letus sing unto the Lord, forhe hath triumphed gloriously : 
the people: For he hath triumphed gloriously.) 


The combination of each half-verse of the Doxology with 
"Evédtws yap deddEaorat, the refrain of the Ode, created a new 
poetical form, in which text and music were of equal importance. 
The performance of the Ode by a precentor with responses from 
the congregation seems to have been the liturgical usage for smaller 
churches ; the rubrics of other Lectionavia show that the canticles 
were also performed by a group of chanters, * 


(6) Hymns 

The hymns were sung to melodies ranging from a simple 
syllabic type to chants in which two or three groups of notes 
could be sung to one syllable of the text. In the Byzantine, as in 
the other branches of the Eastern Church, ecclesiastical poetry 
gave the melddos or poet-composer the opportunity to exercise 
his talents in the writing of hymns. He could either write new 
words to already existing chants, adapting them melodically and 
rhythmically to the new poem, or he could compose a new melody. 
It is only in this group, the hymns, that the names of the composers 
are preserved. 

We shall have to go into the rather involved question of the 
origin of the genre in the chapter on the texts of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical poetry. It does not present such a simple problem 
as in the case of the psalms, since the texts of the greater part of 
the group were subject to changes, and new poems, written on 
the pattern of the old, were constantly replacing them. It is 
obvious from the hymns, or fragments of hymns, preserved in 
the New Testament that their original purpose was the praise of 
God. Like the chanting of .psalms, the singing of hymns was a 
religious custom deeply rooted in the practice of Temple and 
Synagogue and consequently familiar to the first generation of 
Christians. But because these hymns were free paraphrases of 
the text, and were not based exclusively on the words of the 
Scriptures, there was an orthodox reaction against them in the 





Mere 
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“middle of the third century. All new hymns were condemned, 
and only those to be found in the Scriptures were tolerated. This 
‘measure explains why so few hymns survive from the beginnings 
-of Christianity. But they played too large and important a part 
jn religious life to be completely suppressed. They had embel- 
~~ jished the liturgy; their loss was felt to decrease its splendour. 
<The Church, particularly the Church in the East, had to change 
its attitude. By altering passages containing heretical doctrines, 
and by putting new words to melodies of pagan or gnostic poetry, 
-. the old practice was restored, and hymnography developed more 
~yichly than before. 
oe . (c) Spiritual Songs | 
~. The third group comprises chants of the melismatic type, the 
~~ most important part of which are the Alleluias. In his exposition 
~. of the ninety-ninth Psalm St. Augustine describes the character 
of the songs of exultation : ‘He who jubilates, speaks no words; it 
“ig a song of joy without words.’ The wdat wvevparucat, the 
‘spiritual songs’ of which St. Paul speaks, were obviously the 
') melismatic melodies of the Alleluias and other exultant songs of 
<> praise, which, again, the Jewish Christians brought with them 
“". from the Temple and the Synagogue into the Christian Church. 
--<° The Hebrew word itself has not been translated by either the 
“> Greek or the Latin Church, and it has always been assumed that 
“the chants derived from the Jewish liturgy. Isidore of Seville, as 
early as 636, suggested a Hebrew origin for the singing of the 
Alleluia-iubile : ‘Laudes, hoc est alleluia, canere, canticum est 
--«.. Hebraeorum.”* This view is supported by the musical structure 
~~ of the AHeluias of the Ambrosian rite, the oldest specimens of the 
type which survive in manuscripts. 





¥. CONCLUSION / 


From all these considerations it is evident that the groups of 
chants of which St. Paul speaks correspond to actual liturgical — 
usages, and that the Christians to whom the Epistles were ad- 
dressed would have understood the meaning of each term and 


1 ‘Qui lubilat, non verba dicit, sed sonus quidam est laetitiae sine verbis: vox est enim animi 
diffusi laetitia, quantum potest exprimentis affectum, non sensum comprehendentis, Gaudens 
homo im exsultatione sua ex verbis quibusdam, quae non possunt dici et intellegi, erumpit in 
vocem quandam exultationis sine verbis; ita ut appareat, eum ipsa voce gaudere quidem, sed 
quasi repletum nimio gaudio, non posse verbis explicare quod gaudet.’ Enarr.in Ps, xctx.4, PD. 
XXXVI, C. 1272. 2 De off. eccl. i. 13; P.L, xxxili, ¢. 750. 
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have been able to differentiate between them. The continuity in 
the development of Eastern Chant from Early Christian times to 
the apogee of hymnography allows us to adopt the same classifica- 
tion, and to divide Byzantine liturgical chant into the following 
three groups: 


(1) Psalmody (Psalms and Canticles). 

(2) Hymns (Verses, Stanzas and Hymns, Litanies and Pro- 
cessional songs}. 

(3) Spiritual Songs (Alleluias, Songs of Praise}. 


It should be understood that, musically, no absolute differen- 
tiation between the three groups is possible. Psalmody in- 
cludes recitation by alternating choirs and the singing of simple 
psalm-tunes; even, on special occasions, melodies of a more 
- ornamented type sung by a soloist. Hymns range from simple 
syllabic songs to richly embellished chants. Finally, there are 
some Spiritual Songs which are similar to the more elaborate 
hymns, sung at solemn feasts, while others are so richly orna- 
mented that the words, drawn out over long groups of melismata, 
are no longer intelligible. 

This kind of melismatic ornamentation, which is found in the 
earliest group of Spiritual Songs, should not be confused with the 
lavish coloraturas of late Byzantine and Neo-Greek melodies. 
The process of melodic development which ultimately changed 
the character of Byzantine Chant by indulging a tendency to- 
wards ever-increasing embellishment until the structure of the 
original melody is made unrecognizable by the exuberance of the 
ornamentation, will have to be discussed in a later chapter. From 
the point of view of musical composition, the difference between 
melismatic style and coloratura can be defined as follows: the 
melismata are organic elements of a melody, they form part of 
the structure. The coloraturas are embellishments, deriving from 


an originally simpler melodic structure; they can be reduced or-. 


extended, without affecting the main structure of the chant. 
When we consider these three main forms of ecclesiastical 
music it is obvious that, from the very beginning of Christian 
worship, liturgical chant was an integral part of the service. Its 
development is inseparably bound up with that of the liturgy, 
and, although only a few fragments of music are preserved in 
documents of Early Christian times, we may assume that a core 
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of Byzantine chant, as of Plainsong, goes back to the early days 
vof the Church and therefore to the practice of the Christian com- 
“munities in Palestine and Syria. This has been only recently 
accepted by students working on the development of Christian 
“music. For a long time the view was held that Byzantine chant 
~ derived from Greek classical music and that Plainsong originated 
=~ jn Rome or, according to a modified theory, in the Eastern 
Empire. a 

As we noticed in the Introduction, most of the work on this . 
subject has been done by scholars who approached the te vi 



















-- from the point of view of Western chant. No theory of the origin 
- of Plainsong can be conclusive which does not take into account 
~ qtg relationship to Byzantine music, but we must bear in mind 
“that even such a preliminary investigation as the comparison of 
-qanuscripts of Byzantine melodies with specimens of Western 
-» ehant! was impossible until the problém of Byzantine notation 
“was solved. Once these Byzantine melodies were considered in 
“. gelation to the oldest stratum of Western chant, the so-called 
- Ambrosian melodies, previous theories became untenable. It is 
“- ebvious that the oldest versions of both Byzantine and Gregorian 
~*~ melodies go back to a common source, the music of the Churches 
“* of Antioch and Jerusalem, which in their turn derived from the 
-gausic of the Jews. On the pattern of these melodies both the 
-. Eastern and Western Churches developed their own ecclesiastical 
*- music, adding to and transforming their originals as the necessi- 
oo ties of theiz different rites demanded. 
c-..  _In view of these facts we shall have to consider, in the course 
--- of this book, how far this oldest layer was preserved in Byzantine 
' hymnography, and what kind of alterations occurfed when the 
melodies sung to Syriac texts were adapted to Greek. We shall 
expect to find that new Byzantine hymns were not, in fact, new 
compositions, but were made on the pattern of older melodies, 
though hymns were added to the Byzantine treasury from pagan, 
heretical, and, later, European sources. Originally, like Plain- 
song in the West, Byzantine music was a foreign element in the 
Greek-speaking parts of the Eastern Empire. It was the remark- 
able achievement of Byzantine Christianity that the chants of the 
Early Church became an intrinsic part of Byzantine civilization: 


I The first attempt to tackle a problem which needs more extensive investigation can be seen 
in the present writer’s Eastern Elements in Western Chant. 
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We may conveniently consider here what foundation there is. 


for the view, which still finds advocates, that Byzantine Chant 
was an offspring of Greek classical music. There are three main 
reasons for the misconception: (1) the fact that the melodies were 
sung to Greek words; (2) the existence of the Byzantine musical 
modes, the eight echot, which were thought to be derived from 


the Greek modes ; (3) the aesthetic conceptions of Karly Christian. 


and Byzantine theorists, who based their views on Greek pane 
sophers, particularly Plato and his school. 

We have already dealt briefly with the first argument and we 
shall have to return to it when we are discussing the origins of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry. A. Baumstark’s studies on the 
translations of Syriac liturgical poetry into Greek and P. Maas’s 
investigations into Early Byzantine poetry finally disposed of it.? 


The second argument is equally ill founded. The Byzantine 


system of eight modes, the Oktoéchos, ascribed to John Dama- 
scene (born towards the end of the seventh century), actually goes 
back to the Okfoéchos of Severus, the Monophysite Patriarch of 
Antioch (512-19).2, The choice of eight for the number of modes 
may have been due to Hellenistic influences in Antioch. In all 
rites of the Eastern Church the character of a chant is determined 
by the occurrence of certain melodic formulae, rather than, as in 
Greek music, because it is based on a particular mode.3 

The third argument is only valid if we ignore those Greek 
theorists who were no longer familiar to the monks composing 
for and singing in the Byzantine Church, and limit our compari- 
son to those writers on music who discussed its essence and its 
effect on the listener. We shall consider, m later chapters, the 
survival of ancient Greek musical theory in Early Christian times, 
and the attitude towards music in the pagan world, in the midst 
of which Byzantine Christian civilization developed. We shall 
see that Christian music, deriving from a Syriac-speaking pro- 
vince, was quickly assimilated into Byzantine civilization. It was 


IP. Maas, ‘Das Kontakton’, B.Z, 1910; A. Baumstark, ‘Vom geschichtlichen Werden der 
Liturgie’, Ecclesia Orans, x {1923}, 103-0. 

2 Dom J. Jeannin and Dom J. Puyade, ‘L’Octoéchos syrien’, 0.0., N.S. iit (1914), 87. 

3 The occurrence of certain formulae as typical elements of the modal! system was first pointed 
out by feannin and Puyade in their study on the Syrian Oktoéchos, op. cit., p. 278, by A. Idelsohn 
in his article ‘Die Magamen der arabischen Musik’, §. 7.44. xv (1984), 1 sqq., and by the present 
writer In ‘Die Struktur d. serbischen Oktoéchos’, 2.M.W. ii (1919), 140 8qq. The combination 
of formulae as the leading principle of Byzantine musical composition is widely discussed in the 
present writer’s Eastern Elements in Western Chant, Part II a, ch. 2, ‘The Technique of Musical 
Composition’. 
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judged by patristic writers by the same standards which Platonic 
and Neoplatonic philosophers applied to manifestations of divine 
Beauty. The rigid attitude of the ascetic monastic communi- 
‘ties, which condemned the use of music, was overcome by the 
‘efforts of the Emperor and the high ranks of the clergy, who 
wanted to adorn the Divine Office with all the splendour which 
architecture, the arts, music, and poetry could provide. The 
“ascendancy of this point of view can be seen from Paul the 
‘Silentiary’s poetical description of St. Sophia. The poet describes 
in ornate language every part of the interior and finally the 
Narthex, where the singers chant the psalms: 



























évdla b€ tis KATA vUKTO, Stapmepes 7) HxoS avepmay 

edxéAados Xptoroto BrapKeéos ovara GéAyer, 

om7obe TyenevTa feavddos Spyia. Aavid 

avrimdpors laxfuaw aeideTat dvopaor pvoTnis 

ue Aavid mpniiveow. ... 

mae (Here, through the night, without a break, springs up a melodious 
“chant, pleasing to the ears of the life-giving Christ, where the precious rites 
“of David the God-fearing are sung in alternating strains by the initiates 
of David the gentle minded.) 


- The passage shows clearly—and, indeed, typically—the ap- 
‘proach of an author in Early Byzantine times to that part of 
‘Christian liturgy which was regarded as a legacy from the Jewish 
‘religion. Here the nocturnal singing of the Davidic Psalter is 
‘described in words which would be equally appropriate to a 
‘Greek song in the days of Homer. The subject is Christian, but 
- the cultural background of the poet is still that of the Greek 
* classical tradition. On the other hand, we shall find that the 
spirit of the poetry no longer produces in the listener the im- 
mediate effect of Greek classical verse. The style is elaborate and 
~ involved. The author makes use of that kind of Graeco-Oriental 
 versification which originated and was developed in the rhetorical 
-. schools of the Hellenistic cities of Syria. Similar stylistic features 
--can be found in all Byzantine art, demonstrating the complex 
character of the new civilization which, far from being sterile, 
- combined elements from the past and the present in a new syn- 
.» thesis, perfected through the link of a common tongue, the Greek 
ee language. 


CHAPTER II 
THE SURVIVAL OF GREEK MUSICAL THEORY 


I. THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK MUSICAL THEORY 


\HE starting-point of Greek musical theory is the Pytha- 
gorean assertion that the soul is a kind of harmony (appuoviay 
ydp twa adrhy A€éyovor), Since harmony is ‘a blending and com- 
bining of opposites’ (xpGots Kai cdvGeats evavriwy).’ This blending 
is identical with Aarmonta, the fundamental principle in Greek 
musical theory. Here the term stands for the proper building up 
and arranging of the intervals constituting one of the musical 
modes. Since all the intervals of a mode had to be put together 
in an appropriate order, the term havmonia is also used for the 
mode itself. It is by the properly organized succession of inter- 
vals that the eéhos (#@os) or character of a mode is defined. Ac- 
cording to the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, an tmportant source 
of our knowledge of Greek musical theory, ethos can be found 
only in an organized progression of intervals, not in the sounding 
together of two tones of different pitch, since the simultaneous 
sound of tones does not produce ethos (7. cupdasvia odk exer 780s) .? 
- Each mode has its own character and moral significance.3 This 
ethical conception of music is already to be found in Pythagorean 
philosophy, where the faculty of improving character (ézavép- 
Gwous trav HOHyv) is associated with this art.4 
The ethical conception of the modes is not confined to Ancient 
Greek music. It can also be found in Chinese, Indian, and Arabic 
musical treatises. Each Indian mode (réga), for example, is con- 
’ Aristotle, de Anima go7b-4o8a, J. Burnet, referring to this view in Early Greek Philosophy, 
pp: 295-6, writes that it cannot have belonged to the earliest form of Pythagoreanism; for, ‘as 
shown in Plato’s Phaedo (86c—g2B), it is quite inconsistent with the idea that the soul can exist 
independently of the body’. The earliest reference to the use of dpjovia and #Oos (see n. 4, p. 38) 
- as musical terms is to be found in a fragment of Damon quoted by Aristides Quintilianus in de 
Mustca, iu. 14 (Meib., p. 95), ed. A. Jahn, p. 58: ev yodr rats dn’ adrod [1.e. Damon] wapadedopedracs 
appoviats tiv depoperwy POdyyuw ore ev rovs Gydes, cré 5é Tous appevas Ear edpety srov wAcovd- 
govras, 9 én’ EAarrov 4 cvs" GAws wapeAnppevaus, SHAov ws Kara To Bos yuyns éexdaTys Kal dppovias 
xpnotnevovons. Ci. H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokrattker®, 1. 384. 
2 Probl. 27, ed. Jan, p. 93. 
3 Cf. Plato, Rep. ii. 398 c~g v and Aristotle, Pol. vil. 7. 1342 4, b, 
4 kai da Todro povarkiy éxddrece [TAdrwy Kai ere mpotepov ot LTubaydspevar tHv dtAocodiay, Kai Kal" 
dppoviay Tov KoopLov ouveotdvat daci, Tay 70 jsovatxoy eldos Gedy Epyov UaoAapBavortes’ ... Hoadras 
§é Kai TH Tw Oca KOTACKREUTY TH pOVEtKH Tpoovenourty, wes Tay TO evravopOwr7tKev Tou vod Trois Feats 


eyyvs dv. Strabo Geographus, x. 4, 10, ed. A. Meineke, Bibl. Teubn., vol. u, p. 658, 11. 8 sqq. 
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~nected with a god or goddess, and images of deities, representing 
“the different ragas, are a favourite subject of Indian miniature- 
“ painting.!. The rules given in the Chinese Book of Ceremonies are 
“even more rigid than those of Plato in his Republic: certain 
~~ melodies must be played in the morning, others only in the 
evening, otherwise they cause disorder. Certain instruments can 
“be used only by a restricted number of persons of high rank.? 
“O. From comparative studies in Eastern musical theory we may 
=. conclude that the scales which have been accepted as basic for- 
--.. mulae of the modes must have been abstracted from songs or 
--. melodies of a certain type, all of them built up on the same 
+, sequence of intervals. Taking the scale of a mode for the mode 








“-- dtgelf we may speak of it ‘as the epitome of stylized song’.3 We 
may also accept the definition of the Lydian harmonia as ‘the 
~ anatomy of the Lydian melodia’.* Investigations in other fields 
- > of the history of music have shown that the theory which re- 
garded ‘scale’ or mode as the basis of musical composition can no 
-- longer be maintained. The original meaning of harmonia in 
musical practice, therefore, must have been connected with the 
--" correct relationship of musical formulae in a group of melodies 
~.» built up on the same modal scheme. The use of harmonza for the 
. mode itself in Platonic philosophy and musical theory should not 
-- obscure the fact that musical theory always tries to reduce 
musical practice to a scheme, as the practice becomes compli- 
cated and it is found necessary to draw up rules in order to 
prevent confusion. We shall have to come back to this question 
>< when we deal with the modes in Byzantine music. 

foe Nicomachus of Gerasa’ ascribes to Pythagoras the discovery 
-* that the perfect consonances, which are the basic intervals in a 
mode, are expressible in terms of the ratios of the numbers 1, 2, 
3,4. If the string is divided in the ratio of 2 : 1 it gives the octave, 
of 3:2 the fifth, of 4:3 the fourth.¢ By adding up the four 
numbers 1-+-2+3+4 = 10 the éetvactys of the decade was reached, 

that by which the Pythagoreans swore.’ 
The doctrine of the Pythagoreans having originated toni 


I Cf. R. Lachmann, Afustk d. Orients (1929), pp. $4-6¢. 

2 Cf L. Laloy, La Musique chinotse, pp. 11 sqq. 

3 R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Mode in Ancient Greek Music, p. 3. 

4 M. I. Henderson, ‘The Growth of the Greek APMONT AZ’, C.Q. xxxvi. 97. 

5 Harmonikon Encheiridion, ed. Jan in Mus. Script. Gr, D. 244. 14, 

© Cf. T. Heath, 4 History of Greek Mathematics, 1. 69. 

? Cf. J. Burnet, Zarly Greek Philosophy’, p. 102, and Aristotle’s Metaphysics, i. 145-6, ed. Ross. 
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speculations in the field of music, we may well understand the 
conclusion to which they came, referred to by Aristotle in his - 
Metaphysics that ‘numbers are the substance of thingsin the whole © 
of nature’ and the whole heaven is ‘a harmonta and a number’.! 
This theory was developed in the Tismaeus of Plato by combining 
the Empedoclean theory of the “four roots of all things’, the 
elementary bodies—fire, air, earth, and water—with the Pytha- 
gorean system of geometrical figures.” The school of medicine, 
which regarded Empedocles as its founder, and which was still 
flourishing in the days of Plato, identified the four elements with — 
the ‘opposites’, the hot and the cold, the moist and the dry. By 
mingling the four elements in different proportions the organic | 
world was created. But while the innumerable forms of being 
are always passing away, these ultimate forms of reality are 
immortal.3 

According to the Ziamaeus the World-Soul was blended by the 
Demiurge from three ingredients: {1) an intermediate form of 


Existence (odolas «f50s), compounded out of indivisible Existence | 


‘that 1s ever in the same state’, and the divisible Existence ‘that 
becomes in bodies’; (2) an intermediate Sameness, and (3) an 
intermediate Difference, both compounded on the same prin- 
ciple. Having compounded these constituents, the Demiurge 
divided the mixture in the proportions of a musical harmonta. 
Out of the material so compounded and divided he then con- 
structed a system of circles representing the principal motions of 
the stars and planets.* 

Human souls are made in the same mixing-bowl, from what 
remained of the material. They are blended from the same in- 
gredients, but it is a fresh brew, ‘no longer so pure as before, but 
second or third in degree of purity. And when he had mixed the 
whole, he divided it into souls equal in number with the stars, 
and distributed them, each soul to each several star.’5 The human 
soul, therefore, is divided 1n the ratios of the same harymonta as 
the World-Soul; it is in a constant motion, regulated according 
to the same ratios as the stars.® 


t Aristotle, Meta. i. 5. 9864, 

2 Cf. J. Burnet, Zarly Greek Philosophy*, 1930, pp. 228-30. A. E. Taylor points out ‘that the 
formula for the physics and physiology of the dialogue 1s that it is an attempt to graft Empedoclean 
biology on the stock of Pythagorean mathematics’ (4 Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus, p. 18). 

3 Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy", pp. 205-6, 239 sqq. 

¢ Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, The Timaeus of Plato, pp. 59-67. 

5 Timaeus, 41 D. 6 Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, 4074, 
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- The compounding of the ingredients, both of the World-Soul 
“and of the human soul in conformity with definite mathematical 
‘ratios, produces an attunement of the parts and, as ‘like is known 
“by like’, a harmony between the World-Soul and the human soul 
“which is in perfect order. As the ratios of the circles in our souls 
“correspond to the melodic intervals, music, as far as it uses 
“gudible sound, was bestowed upon mankind as a gift from heaven 
for the sake of harmony. ‘And harmony, whose motions are akin 
to the revolutions of the soul within us, has been given by the 
Muses to him whose commerce with them is guided by intelli- 
gence, not for the sake of irrational pleasure (which isnow thought 
to be its utility) but as an ally against the inward discord that has 
‘come into the revolution of the soul, to bring it into order and 
“consonance with itself. Rhythm also was a.succour bestowed 
‘upon us by the same hands to the same intent, because in the 
“most pen of us our condition is lacking in measure and poor in 
ace.’} 
ig Music, therefore, 1s a most Secdleat training, because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inner parts of the soul ‘im- 
- parting grace, and making the soul of him who is rightly educated 
graceful.” Our souls resound with the same harmonies as the 
cosmos, because the circles in our souls can execute revolutions 
~ answering those of the cosmos. But it is only through philosophy 
that we are able to attain to this highest music, as our circles are 
thrown out of gear by birth. Consequently music has the power 
~ to lead back the soul from the state of unrest to that of harmony,* 
“to correct the character,’ to heal mental diseases.° On this power 
Greek philosophers from Plato onwards laid particular stress ; for 
| the same reason they considered music to be a perfect instrument 
of education. Plato grants music an important role in the educa- 
~.- tion of the young in the ideal State.? Training in music is a 




























o> |} Yimaeus 47 p-x, trans. Cornford. Plato contrasts the tdeal task of music with the debased 
... use which is made of it in his times (ode ed’ Hdovyy dAoyor xabdnep viv evar Soxet xppousos). 
2 Rep, iii. 401 D, trans. Jowett. 
-: 3 Cf A, E. Faylor, Commentary on Plato's Temaeus, p- 296. 
ae ce Aristotle, Pot, 13424. Cf, Ptolemy, Harm. 1. 7. 
\-§ Strabo i, 2. 3 and x. 3. ro. Cf. Philodem. de Mus. 100. 30; Arist. Quintil. de Mus., p. 64 (ed. 
Jahn, p. 41): rf 84 OavpedLoper ef cuvéBy rods radaiovs wreiaT yy exavdpfwow merovfobar &a& povarys3 
me © Jamblichus, F. Pyth. 110, calls this kind of treatment of mental diseases xddapars. Cf. H, Abert, 
cis Dte Lebre vom Erbos in der griechischben Musik (Leipzig, 1899). Abert’ s book is still the best source 
> for the study of the ethical side of Greek musical theory. 
; 7 Rep. ui. 398 c-go1 A; Laws, ii. 653 4 8qq., 656 C, 660 449 668 a, c sqq., 671 D, vii. 800 A sqq., 
2A; 
6181 E 
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preparation for the study of philosophy.! The State, therefore, 
cannot tolerate arbitrary innovations,? for any musical innova- 
tion may prove to be dangerous for the whole State. 

The conception of a correspondence between Cosmicandmusical _ 
harmony, as expounded in the Timaeus, makes a purely aesthetic — 
appreciation of music, as an art, impossible. This attitude is of _ 
importance for the understanding of Platonic and Neoplatonic 
musical theory. Music of the highest quality must of necessity 
be beautiful, because the creative artist imitates the harmoniai 


according to which the circles of the soul revolve. But his work _ 


could never transmit the perfection of the cosmic harmoniat, 
because the human soul is blended of a mixture inferior in quality 
to that from which the World-Soul was compounded. In other 
dialogues Plato has expounded more fully his view of the artist 
as an imitator,+ but these various discourses on imitation (uipneis) 
do not make the question less obscure, as he uses the term 
pipnors and its cognates in two senses, a good and a bad. The 
artist imitates in the good sense if he imitates the ideal model; in 
the bad, if he copies external characteristics.5 Plato stresses the 
dangerous influence of art, especially music, if 1t alms at giving 
pleasure by imitating the world of appearances. It is not this 
type of music to which we should aspire ‘but that other which 
retains its likeness to the model of the noble (7@ rot xadod pupe7- 
part)’. The citizens of Plato’s State ‘will also have to aim not at 
a music which is pleasing, but at one which is right’. They are 
helped in this noble aspiration by the mysterious connexion 
which Plato and the Pythagoreans believed to exist between the 
ratios on which the musical harmomzai are based and those regu- 
lating the motions of the circles of the human soul. This fact 
explains the prominence given in Greek philosophy and musical 
theory to minute discussions of numbers and proportions. 


i Rep. in. 398 c sqq., 1V. 424 63 3 Laws, | li. 664 8 sqq., 667 3B au , 669 csaq., Vil. $12 B. 

2 Rep. iv. 423 EB; ; Laws, i ll. 656 D sqq., VIE. 797 A sqq. 

3 Plato refers (Rep. IV. 424 c) to a saying of Damon that whee the style of music (ovoredjs 
tpdrat) 18 disturbed, the fundamental laws of the State are always disturbed also. Damon’s saying 
corresponds to many similar utterances, which can be found in the classical books of Chinese 
philosophy, above all in the L7 Ki, the Memorial of the Rites (compiled in the first century B.c.). 
Legends showing the pernicious effect on the State of changes in musical style are given in the 
Memotrs of Séu-ma Ts’ién, ch. 28 (French translation by M. Chavannes). 

4 Cf. J. Tate, ‘“Imitation” in Plato’s Republic’, C.Q. xxii (1918), 16sqq., and ‘Plato and 
Imitation’, C.Q. xxvi. 161 sqq, 

5 Id., C. QO. XXVI. 162. 

6 Laws, il, 668 a sqq. (trans. A. E. Taylor). 
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~. Plato is the strongest advocate of the ethical function of music 
‘as an art. His restricted view had already been opposed by 
Aristotle in the famous passages in the eighth book of the Politics 
~ (1339” sqq.), where he speaks of the fourfold function of music 
“ag (1) an amusement {ma:d:a), (2) an education (7adeia), (3) an 
“intellectual enjoyment’ (S:aywy%),! and (4) a purification («d@ap- 
a gis). The most important part of Aristotle's theory is the doc~- 
> trine of the healing effect of music on persons in a state of frenzy, 
and its influence, m general, on the emotions.* The priesthood 
had made use of certain melodies of a ritual character to raise the 
state of ecstasy to a crisis, at which a violent paroxysm was 
~ Gnevitable, followed by the re-establishment of a normal state of 
-mind.? Aristotle, deviating from Plato, transferred the doctrine 
of Katharsis from the limited domain of religious frenzy to that 
of the emotions in general. He believed that art, and above all 
Tragedy, had the power to bring about the proper purification of 
“these emotions. The language of Tragedy being embellished 
_ -(}8vepevor} by rhythm, harmony, and song (uéAos),* it is obvious 
that music had a prominent part to play in purifying ‘those who 
--are influenced by pity and fear and every emotional nature’.® 

_. The Platonic conception of harmony as regulating the move- 
.. ments of the universe and of the human soul, together with 
~Aristotle’s view of music as a valuable means of forming the 
- character of the individual through intellectual enjoyment (d:0~ 
yey) and purification (xkdPapos), influenced Greek and Early 
-. Christian musical theory both in the East and in the West. It 
-<also became the basis of medieval speculations on the three 
genera Into which Boétius, writing at the beginning of the sixth . 
o eentury A.D., divided the sctentia musicae, viz. (1) musica mundana 
“dealing with the harmony in the universe; (2) musica humana 
with the harmony between soul and body; (3) musica, quae in 
.. guibusdam constituta est instrumentis, music as an art.® A survival 
of the Platonic conception of music as a preparation for philo- 
 sophy can be seen in Boétius’ s definition of the musician as a man 





























cis 1 Music as.an intellectual enjoyment comes nearest to the modern view of the function of art 
Jc. it belongs to those activities ‘which are desirable in themselves’. Cf. Arist. Ethica Nicom. x. 6 
so 11768 sqq., trans. W. D. Ross, 
“2 Arist. Pol. vith 7. 13428. 
ou 3 Cf HL Abert, Dze Lebre vom Ethos, p. 16. 
OO # Arist, Poetics, ch, 6. 1449), 
oo § Arist. Pol, vit. 7. 13428. 
“. § Boétius, de tnstitutione musica, p. 187, ed, G. Friedlein. 
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‘qui ratione perpensa canendi scientiam non servitio operis sed 


imperio speculationis adsumpsit’.! 


Il. THE DOCTRINE OF ‘ETHOS’ IN GREEK MUSICAL THEORY 


The greater part of the extant treatises on Greek music? deal 


with the theory of acoustics, the modes, scales, rhythm, and 
musical notation, some with the history and the development of 
ancient Greek music, as, for example, the treatise, About Music, 


ascribed to Plutarch. Occasional reference to the ethos theory is 


made in many of them, but nothing new is added to the views 


expounded by Plato and Aristotle. A general feature of all the; _ 


treatises is the praise of the simple style of the music of the past, 
as opposed to the fashionable innovations of modern composers. 


Complaints of this kind can already be found in the collection of S 


convivial discussions, Symmikia Sympottka, by Aristoxenus of =| 


Tarentum, fragments of which are preserved in Plutarch’s About 8 


Music. Aristoxenus’ attitude, favouring the restitution of the 


solemn and simple music of earlier days, can be explained by the a 
fact that he was a pupil of Aristotle and believed, like his . 


teacher, in the ethical and purifying power of music ; a view which 


made it impossible for him to approve of mnovations, and led 
him to repeat Plato's demand that music should be preserved in 


its original form. 


Platonic and Aristotelian influence may also be found in the 
treatise Hisagoge harmontke ascribed to Cleonides (c. second cen- 


tury A.D.), a follower of Aristoxenus. Cleonides speaks of three 
kinds of character (#@os) in music: (1) exciting (é:acraArixoy), 


(2) depressing (cvoradrixdy), and (3) soothing (jovyaoricdv) 5 = 
Music of the exciting character is used in Tragedy and other | : 


similar poetry ; music of the depressing character in lamentations, 
or to express the passions of love. Music of the soothing charac- 
ter is used to express tranquillity of the soul or a carefree and 
peaceful state of the mind, and is to be found in hymns, paeans, 


E Boétius, de iastetutione musica, p. 224, ed, G. Friedlein. 

% A clear and precise survey of the present state of knowledge tn this field is given in the second 
chapter of G, Reese’s book, Music in the Middle Ages. 

3 Cf. R. Westphal, Tewaace arept povorcfs (1866), p. 20. 

4 Plato, Rep, iv.424 c. The passage from Aristoxenus’ Symmtkia Sympotika is quoted by Athenaeus 
14. 632 a. The Harmontcs of Aristoxenos, the most important source for our knowledge of Ancient 
_ Greek musical theory, refers to the aesthetical doctrine in only a few passages. 

§ Cleonides, Essag., Mus. Script. Gr., ed. Jan, p. 206. 
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ongs of praise (éyxcéia), and other similar songs.’ The same 
division can be found’ in the treatise About Music by Aristides 
Quintilianus (c. first or beginning of the second century a.D.), 

xcept that here music of a soothing character (780s novyaorixdy) 
Ss eile moderate, as it leads the soul to tranquillity (uéony, 8’ 
fs eis Npewiav THY poxty mepityouev) (Meib., p. 30, A. Jahn, p. 20). 

The treatise [Tepi povoixfis by Aristides Quintilianus 1 is the most 
‘Jucid and comprehensive dissertation on Greek music we possess, 
yet his name is not mentioned by any other late-classical author 
‘writing on the subject. This does not mean that the treatise 
‘remained unnoticed. M. Meibom, who published About Music in 
‘the second volume of the Anizquae musicae auctores septem in 
652, discovered large sections of it in De Nuptis Philologiae et 
Mercurit by Martianus Capella, an author of the late fourth to 
arly fifth century. Through him the musical theories of Aris- 
ides became known to the West. In the same way the content of 
About Music was copied by Greek writers on music, particularly 
-Bacchius, Cleonides, and Gaudentius and through them made 
‘known to the leading Byzantine theoreticians, Pachymeres* and 
-Bryennius, both of whom drew extensively on his Harmonics.? 

- The adherents of the Neo-Pythagorean philosophy worked out 
a system of musical theory in which speculations on the mystical 
-charactet of numbers played a predominant part. The outstand- 
‘ing figure among these philosophers is Nicomachus of Gerasa, 
who lived in the second century A.D. It was he who, in his 
‘philosophical system, associated music with mathematics, and 


a H. Abert, Dre febre, p. 20, referring to the three genera of Cleonides, misquotes the author 
In speaking of Tpatrot = Stilarien and making him differentiate between zpdcos Sracrakrids, 
“t. overaAricds, and +. Hovyaorexds. Cleonides speaks of #@os b:acraAriKoy, cueradrinéy, and fovya- 
‘enxev. Ethos means the effect of music of a certain character on the listener. Greek theorists make 
“aclear distinction between HPs and rponos. Tropes has an ambiguous significance. Relating to the 
(formal) features of a melody it means ‘mode’. Thus Bacchius the Elder, an Aristoxenian theorist, 
discussing the various successions of intervals in the tetrachords, speaks of the Lydian, Phrygian, 
and Dorian mode, approaching them from the technical and formal side of the question (of ody 
" TOUS, Tpeis TpOTOUS goovres vives adovat ;—Avdcor, Povycoy, Adiprov: Bacch. £ ntroductso, Pp. 12 M ws 
“Aristides Quintilianus, on the other hand, speaks of three érapoi in Greek music: (1) the style of 
the’ Nomos (rpézos poe: (2) a dithyrambic (S:PvpappPrxds), and (3) a tragic (rpayixds), Here 
_ the term refers to the different emotional qualities of certain melodies, which make each group 
-applicable to a different genre of poetry. In this case ‘style’ is the best translation of rpdzos, as 
“we speak of a tragic style, dithyrambic style. 

. =: When, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, studies in Greek music were systematically 
esumed, the recognition of Aristides Quintilianus as an original author by Boeckh, G. Hermann, 
and. ‘T, Gaisford was in the end forced to give way to the adverse criticism of R. Westphal, then 
“the great authority on metrics. It is only lately that the pesition of A.Q. has been re-established 
iam Weil, C, E. Ruelle, H. Abert, and R. Schifke. 
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astronomy with geometry, the former two dealing with multi- 
tudes (7A7@n), the latter with magnitudes (ueyé@y). The origin 


of the guadrivium seems to go back to Pythagorean doctrine, as 


Porphyry refers to a passage in the A bout Mathematics of Archytas, 
containing the classification of astronomy, music, geometry, and 
arithmetic.! But it was through Nicomachus that this classifica- 
tion became generally known and accepted as the basis of 
medieval musical aesthetics. 

Naturaily, as a Neo-Pythagorean, Nicomachus was concerned 


more with the metaphysical than the mathematical significance | 


of numbers. He discussed the divine nature of the numbers one 
to ten, seeing in them the symbols of gods and goddesses. The 
classes of the guadrivium are four, because in the doctrines of 


arithmetical theology great significance is attached to this - 


number. Nicomachus tells us that no one can penetrate into this 
arithmetical theology who is not exercised in musical theary and 
in the playing of instruments (...K«al piv Kat rols povaiKxois 
Pewpruact Kai 57 Kal dpydvois eyyeyupvdobat).2, Nicomachus, who 
assigned such an important place in his writings on music to 
metaphysical speculations on numbers, dealt also with the pas- 
sages on harmony in the Tzmaeus, combining Platonic and Aris- 
totelian ideas with Pythagorean. Thus he became an authority 
for the Neoplatonists, who took over his views on music and 
preserved them in quotations from his writings. 

Among the theorists of the second century a.D. who dealt with 
the elements of music, Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria holds 
the first place: his Harmonics are rightly considered ‘the most 
scientific and best arranged treatise’? on the subject that we 
possess in Greek.+ But it was a commentary of the third century, 


T wapexcioGu Sé Kai viv ra Apytra rod Tvbayopelov, ob pddsera Kat yviow A€yerac evar ra 
ovyypaypara, Adye. 8 dv 7@ [fepi patnuarueis evOds evapydpeves rod Adyou 7dde: “Hadas por Soxodyre 
rot wept 7a poOjpara Stayvavar Kai odfev dromov opbds adrovs wept Exdarou Gewpelv. wepi yap Tas 
va Gdwy pdaos caddis Stayvorres EueMov Kal wept Tav Kata pépos, old dvr, dibeoPas. wepi re 84 Tas 
tev GoTpav Tayuraros Kai emtroAdy xai Svotwy wapéduKar aptly Sidyrwcw Kat wepi yaperpias «at 
dpludw Kat oby yxtora wept povarkas. radra yap Ta pabjpara Soxotyr. Auer adeAded.” I. Diiring, 
Porphyrios Kommentar xur Harmontelehre des Ptolematos, p. 56. Cf. H. Diels, Fragm. d. Vorsokratiker§, 
i. 4312. 

2 Phot. Biblioth. cod. 187. Cf. H. Abert, Die Musikanschauung des Mittelalters, p. 33, and 
C. Jan, De Nicomachs etusque libris, Mus. Script. Gr., pp. 219 sqq. 

3 Cf. J. F. Mountford, ‘The Harmonics of Ptolemy’, Trans. of the Amer. Phtlol. Assoc. Wii 
(1926), 71. 

4 Until recently the importance of Ptolemy’s Harmonics was not sufficiently emphasized in 
books and essays on Greek music; this omission may have been due to the lack of a modern edition 
of the work. We now possess the excellent critical edition by E, Diiring, who edited Porphyry’s 
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‘py Porphyry, the former pupil of Plotinus, rather than the 
“original work, that was important as an influence on the develop- 
“ment of musical theory in Early Christian times and im the 


o Byzantine Empire. 


III. NEOPLATONIC INFLUENCES ON MUSICAL THEORY 


Setting forth his doctrine of the Intelligible Beauty (vepi rod 
<ponrod xadAAous) in Enneads v. 8. 1, Plotinus writes: ‘If any think 
“ meanly of the Arts, on this ground, that when they create they 
“do no more than mimic Nature, we have a threefold answer. 
- Birst, we shall. remark that all Nature 1s in its turn an imitation 
> of some other thing. In the second place, we are not to conceive 
- that the Arts imitate merely the thing seen: they go back to the 
- principles of Form out of which Nature is generated. Thirdly, in 
many of their creations they go beyond imitation : because they 
ae ‘possess beauty, they supply from themselves whatever is lacking 


oe in the sensible object."* From this passage we can see the great 
> change that had taken place m Greek philosophy since Plato had 
“made the statement in the tenth book of the Repudlic (602 8)— 


go difficult to reconcile with the views on music expressed else- 
where in his dialogues, that art, being an imitation, can only be 
considered as a kind of pastime, not a serious pursuit. The artist 
-isno longer considered as a ‘manufacturer of images, far removed 


from truth’, but! according: to Plotinus’ essay on Déalectic in 
— Enneads 1. ili. 1-3, his aim is to produce an object which contains 
--“gome Teflection of the-Divine Beauty. The musician is particu- 
c= Jarly well equipped for the task, being ‘sensitive to tones and the 
“o7.° beauty they convey’. He is repelled by discords, and seeks for 
cco ‘properly ordered rhythm and well-planned form’ (ro evpu@yov 
“Kab Td evaynjov Siew)? If the truths of Philosophy (Adyeus rods 


“os commentary on the Harmonic: in 1932, and ended his work with a German translation of Ptolemy’s 
i. Harmonics and a commentary on both treatises. 
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diAocoogpias) are implanted in him he may pass beyond the state of 
a moustkos—which is the first degree of spiritual development— 
into the higher one of a lover (épwrucdés). He can even reach the 
third and highest degree of the philosopher, who advances within 
the sphere of the Intelligibles (rots €v rH vont yevopevats) ‘until 
the summit of the Intellectual Realm is won’.! In describing the 
three degrees—snoustkos, erottkos, philosophos—Plotinus follows 
up an idea from the opening speech of Socrates in the Phaedo {61A) 
that “philosophy is the highest music’, and another, in the 
Phaedrus (249 Cc}, that our ‘learning is nothing else but remini- 
scence’. It is also clear from Plotinus’ description of the path 
leading to the perception of Divine Beauty that in the melodies 
which we hear with our human ears beauty exists in a weaker 
form than in their models, just as, according to the Timaeus, the 
ingredients compounded in the World-Soul appear in a weaker 
blend in human souls.? 

Plotinus’ conception of music perceptible to the senses as an 
echo of divine harmonies, and the musician as a being particu- 
~ larly fitted for the task of reproducing these harmonies, became 
a doctrine generally accepted in Neoplatonic philosophy. From 
this view it followed that the musician, aiming at the Divine, had 
to abstain from sensual emotions, just as Socrates declares ‘that 
those who pursue philosophy rightly abstain from all bodily 


desires’. Only music in the service of religion should be regarded _—- 


as am art worthy to be pursued; secular music can only distract 
from the higher, spiritual achievements. 

Proclus (410-85) was the last of the Neoplatonists to deal 
extensively with the theory of music. He was particularly de- 
voted to these studies, since a dream had revealed to him that he 
possessed the soul of Nicomachus of Gerasa. His views on music 
are not brought into a homogeneous system, but are scattered 
through his commentaries on Plato’s dialogues. Proclus took 
over and developed Plotinus’s concept of the three degrees of 
conversion from the material world to the peak of the Intellectual 
Realm. In his commentary on the first book of Euclid’s. Elements 
he describes the process as a progression from visible to invisible 
Beauty, a kind of initiation mto a mystery religion. The musi- 
cian, the ‘born lover’, and the philosopher are raised above the 


t Plotinus, Enneads, 1. iti. 1-3. 
2 Timaeus 41 D. 3 Phaedo 32 ¢. 
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world of sense, because they fulfil and accomplish the primary 
life of the soul. “The beginning and path of elevation for the lover 
is a progression from apparent beauty, using as steps the middle 
forms of beautiful objects. To the musician, to whom the third 
place is assigned, the way consists in a transition from harmonies 
perceptible to the senses to those that are imperceptible and to 
the principles existing in these.”! 

= The Christian author of the Heavenly Hierarchy who wrote 
~ qmder the pseudonym of Dionysius the Areopagite was a pupil or 
adherent of Proclus. Dionysius speaks of an echo (aajynpa) of the 
divine harmony and beauty which can be observed in everything 
= existing in the realm of the material world.’ The Hierarchy means 
“ty certain Holy Order, an image of the Divine Beauty’. Each 
yank of this Order ‘is led in its own degree to the co-operation 
“with the divine by performing, through grace and God-given 
"power, those mysteries which are essentially and super-essentially 
jn the Godhead, and are accomplished by It supernaturally, and 
are manifested to us through our Hierarchy for the imitation of 
-God-loving minds to the highest possible extent’ .3 

-.. The Neoplatonic teaching of the three degrees of initiation 
“which lead towards the highest point of the Intellectual Realm 
had to give way to the mystical conception of the Celestial 
Hierarchy with its earthly counterpart, the Ecclesiastical Hier- 

“archy. Together they form the rungs of a ladder, leading from 

the lowest grade of clerics to the highest rank of the triad, where 

“the Seraphs dance around God, singing with never silent lips the 

- Hymn of Praise, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Sabaoth. The whole 

earth is full of Thy glory.* 

--.. The beauty of these hymns, which is imperceptible to the 

lower ranks of the triad, is revealed to them by the Seraphs 

and thence to the inspired prophets and saints. Thus, an angel 

taught the prophet Isaiah the hidden mysteries of ‘the divine 

~-and highly reverenced heavenly Hymn of Praise, the angel who 
































eo L aAAG 7 pev dpwrtkd ris dvaywyis dpyt xal 680g evred0ey dnd rot darvopevov xdAAous émava- 
a -- Baopois xpwueve Tots doors cidect Tay KaAw@Y, TH bE povarka tpirnv Aayorre TaEw amd Tay ev atcbi- 
“o) Ceo appovidiv emt Tag ddavets dppovias Kal Tobs Adyous reds ev TavTats } weTaBaets. Proclt in Primum 
<. Buclidis Elementorum Librum Commentariz, ed. G, Friedlein (Bibl. Teubn.), p. 21, Il. 8-13. 
oo % gore roryapoby otk daa8odaas dvanAdoas tots odpaviots popdus, Kak +Ov aripotdtwr rijs vAys 
‘pepa@y, emai xai abt, mpds Tot dvrws Kadot thy Unrapéw eayynkvia, KaTa Tacay avriis tiv vAatay dia- 
“KOopnawW arnypuard Tiva THs voepas edrpeneias Exe. Cael, Hter., c. 2, § 4. 

8 Ibid. ¢. 3, § 2. 

iat Cf. ibid., c. 7, § 4, 
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formed the vision imparting as far as possible his own divine 
knowledge to the prophet’.! 

A passage in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy throws an even clearer 
light on the significance of the divine songs for the Church. The 
hymns and canticles of the Church are the reflection of the | 
spiritual chants, transmitted from the Celestial Hierarchy to 
mankind and made audible to human ears im the form of the 
Psalms. When the singing of the hymns (dvoAoyia) has brought 
our souls ‘into harmony with the ritual which is to follow’ and 
has brought our hearts ‘into concord with the divine, with our- 
selves and with one another’, the poetic imagery of the Psalms is 
further explained by the reading of the divine Lessons.” 

This passage illustrates well the difference between Plotinian _ 
philosophy and Dionysian theology. In the former the musician 
was depicted as emotional, easily moved and passionately drawn 
to material beauty (evxivytos Kal ETTOnLEVOS ev mpos TO KaAdv)3 
and consequently it is easy to lead him by means of philosophy — 
to the perception of the Intelligible Beauty. The Dionysian 
theology regards him as a recipient of the hymns sung in heaven 
and transmitted from one order to the next,* until they become 
perceptible to human ears in the ranks of the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy. 

Henceforth the musician is simply a humble hymn-writer, his 
faith making him an instrument of the divine grace. He knows 
that he can only compose and sing melodies which came into 
the worid of matter as an imperfect echo of the heavenly hymns, | 
but, Dionysius states, ‘it is possible through these to be led to 
the immaterial archetypes’.5 This assertion 1s based on proposi- 
tions in Proclus’ Elements of Theology, particularly on the famous 
Seventh: that ‘every productive cause is superior to that which 
it produces’, and on the Twenty-first: “Every order has its 
beginning m a monad and proceeds to a manifold co-ordinate 

1 Cael. Hier, c. 13, § 4. 

2 Srav oby 4 creptextixy Tay navépwy tuvodoyia tds yuyixas Yudv efes evappoving Siab mpds 
Ta ptxpov Varepor tepoupyndnadpera, xal TH Tay Getwv wdav opopurig THv mpds Ta Geia Kai davrovs 
kal dAAtjAovs opodppootvny ws psa Kal dpoddvm Tay lepay yopeig vonolernoy Ta ouvTEeTRNpéva Kat 
cuveokiaopéva uaddroy ev rH voepG Tar padudy tcpodoyia bia aAccdvev Kai cadectépay elxdvewy Kal 
dvappioewy edpiverat rats tepwraras Tay dywypigar ourrdteuy avayvuceow. Eccles. Hier, c. 3, § 5. 

2 Enneads, 1. UL E. 4 Cf. Cael. Hter., c. 7. 

§ 8uvardv dor: bt’ atray dvdyecbas apdg ras atAovs dpyerumias. Ibid., c. 2, § 4. 

6 Proclus, The Elements of Theology {a revised text with translation by E. R. Dodds, 1933), p. g 


For the Oriental influences in Proclus’ theology see Dodds’s Introduction, § 3, ‘Proclus and his 
Predecessors’, pp. XVili-xxvi. 
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therewith; and the manifold in any order is carried back to a 
single monad.’' But the author of the Hierarchies succeeded in 
adapting the Neoplatonic doctrine to Christian dogma, and it 
= became one of the main pillars upon which the liturgical order 
“of the Eastern Church was built. The artist in the service of the 
- Orthodox Church was not permitted to treat his subject freely. 
~ The painter of an icon of a saint had te copy the features handed 
“on to him by his predecessors, because the portrait was regarded 
~~. ag the earthly manifestation of the immaterial being; in other 
words, the painter had to give the ‘idea’ of the saint, not a 
“resemblance of the human being who became a saint. The 
“bymnographer, too, had to follow a model, a hymn already 
existing for the feast of the saint or martyr in whose praise it 
“was written. This model was considered an echo of the hymn 
te sung by the angels in his praise. This can be seen from several 
~~ Kontakia written by Romanus, the ‘prince of melodes’. Glori- 
fying the Hymn of the three Children in the Furnace in the 
=: Kontakion for the 27th of December,? Romanus sings: 


HTHIavTES abv ot Tatdes 
yopor ev dow Kaivov, 
otpaviay exkAngiav 
areipydoavtTo Thy KdpuvoY, 
dAAovres peer’ ayyeAou 
TH TONnTH TOY ayyédwy, 
Kal Taoay THY duvpdtav 
TOV dodpKwy eKpipovpevol. 
(In the midst of the furnace the Children formed a chorus, and made the 


“furnace a heavenly Church, singing with the angel to the Maker of the 
oo angels and imitating the whole hymnody of the Immortals.) 


os. We must realize that it is a vision of the Dionysian theology 
presented in a poetical form, not a mere poetical phrase, when 
Romanus begins his Kontakion for the feast of the Presentation 
of Our Lord? with the following parallelism : 
Xopos ayyeAKos 
cxmantrésiw To Gatua, 
1 wica rdéis a6 povabos dpyouery mpdecow ets wARGas TH uovad: averotyor, nat mdons Tafews Te 
wanfos els play avdyerar povdda. 7% pév yap words, dpyfis Exovea Adyoy, droyewa rd oixefov cavry 
wAjdos: 86 Kat plo cepa wai ule tabs, f GAq wapa THs porades Exer ryv els Ta ARGOS SerdBacw. Ibid., 


p- 24. 
2 de tribus SS. pueris in fornace, str. 27 in J.-B. Pitra, dnalecta Sacra, i, p. 195. 
3 Romano il Melode, Inni, ed. G. Cammell:, p. 128. 
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Bporot O€ tals dwvais 

dvaxpafwpev bpvov 

dpiavres THY adarov 

tot Geot auyxardfacw, 

(Let the Choir of Angels be astonished at the wonder, and let us 

mortals raise our voices in a hymn, beholding the ineffable condescension 
of God.) : 


The musician whose task is to supply the Divine Service with 
melodies is limited still more by liturgical directions reflecting 
the spirit of pseudo-Dionysian theology. The vast treasury of 
Byzantine melodies was developed from a limited number of 
archetypes, transmitted by the angels to prophets and inspired 
saints. Thus the heavenly hymns became perceptible to human 
ears. The Byzantine musician is bound to keep as closely as . 
possible to these models. He can only make slight changes in 
the melodies, in order to fit them to the words of a new poem, 
or, at a later stage, he can introduce some embellishments. It 
would be mistaken to see in this strict adherence to prescribed 
patterns a lack of musical imagination on the part of the musi- 
cians. The artist felt himself, in company with all other artists, 
as a link in a chain, with his place in the ranks of the faithful, 
where his position was determined by the measure of his piety. 


IV. THE BYZANTINE CONCEPTION OF MUSIC 


Byzantine musical theory did not have any development of 
its own after the essence of Neoplatonic philosophy had been 
assimilated to the doctrine of Pseudo-Dionysius at the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. This can best be 
seen from a letter on music written by Michael Psellus (1018- 
c. 1080), and probably addressed to the Emperor Constantine 
Monomachus (1042-55).! Speaking after a short Platonic intro- 
duction about the various classes and forms of music, Psellus 
asserts that these are given to us by the Higher Powers (rap 
Kpeirrovev) Which weave together indissolubly in heaven eternal 
life, unceasing movement, and productive powers. We finally 
discover that ‘the movements of the created beings follow a 
rhythmical, their voices a harmonic order, and that the dances 
composed from both are well constructed: we proceed to the 
artful devising of all sorts of instruments, tunefully made: and 

1 Cf. H. Abert, ‘Ein ungedruckter Brief des Michael Psellus itber die Musik’, 8.14, ui, p. 334. 
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“then we observe that that the power emanating from music is 
extended to everything. Music is the scientific knowledge, both 
~ theoretical and practical, of perfect singing and playing ; the art of 
~~ mastering what is fitting in melody and rhythm, directed to train- 
ing the character.’ Psellus then mentions the view of some philo- 
sophers that music leads the soul from beautiful things on earth 
to the idea of Beauty (én’ adré 76 -vonrdv xdAdos). He speaks 
of the healing effects of music, taking his examples from well- 
-. known passages of Platonic writers. After a concise treatment of 
<< vocal and instrumental music, based on Aristides Quintilianus, 
--" -Pgellus deals with the relationship of music and astronomy, and 
> eomes to the conclusion that there exist ‘connexions between 
—*. the order in our chants, rhythms, or dances and divine music’ 
Se (oikerdrnrés etow TIS NueTepas appovias mpos THY Beiay jrovarKny). 
>. Hence the Greeks introduced various kinds of hymns, odes, and 
~-.--. dances to be performed at the feasts of their gods, and similar 
-.. gongs and dances were performed during the ceremonies accom- 
-- panying the most important events of human life, such as the 
--.. bridal procession and the wedding-feast. But he ends the letter 
“.. regretfully, ‘the kind of music which occupies our minds to-day 
4g only a faint echo of the former’ (adrn dajynpa olov exelvns éariv). 
-: Pgellus’ letter is very characteristic of many other treatises 
~~. on music, both Eastern and Western, written before or after it. 
It becomes a habit to allude to the grandeur of Greek music, 
which had completely disappeared since the sixth century. 
Everywhere we find regrets for this lamentable fact. Towards 

the close of the tenth century in Byzantium, as the Hellenistic 
renaissance of the eleventh century draws nearer, they become 

still more outspoken. No mention is made in any of the treatises 

—-: of the rise and development of Byzantine ecclesiastical music. 
~ This lack of information on the subject may be explained as 
follows. Byzantine ecclesiastical music, being part of the Divine 
Service, could not be a matter for aesthetic speculation: Byzan- 

tine ceremonial music, approved by the Emperor, could not be 
subject to criticism. There remains only secular music in general, 
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and it is this kind of music to which Psellus evidently refers, asit 
was condemned equally by the educated, brought up in anatmo- «©» 


sphere of admiration for Greek civilization, and by the Church. 


The technique of Byzantine ecclesiastical music, however, _ 
could be learned from treatises containing instructions about the —- 


modes, musical notation, rhythm, dynamic signs, together with 
some elementary exercises for the beginner. These ‘grammars’ 
are the main source of information for the deciphering of 
Byzantine musical notation; they also show that in the great 
age of Byzantine ecclesiastical music the knowledge of Greek 
music had entirely disappeared from music schools. Speculations 
on the subject, without any connexion ‘with actual practice, 


were confined to students of the ‘stepping-stones of wisdom’ | 
(copias émiBabpat) :? grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, medicine, arith- 


metic, and geometry. 
The extent of the gap which divided Byzantine musical prac- 
tice from Hellenistic theory at the end of the twelfth century 


can be seen from a treatise of Nicolas Mesarites on the Church 


of the Apostles at Constantinople.? In the precincts of the church 
quarters were provided for the classes of a school.* Here the 
younger children were taught the elements of grammar, the elder, 
dialectic and rhetoric. In close connexion with these subjects 
elementary training In music was given. ‘On the other, western 
side you can see hymn-singers with children, almost babes, 
stammering, just taken from the breast. These infants open 


their mouths and talk wisdom and rehearse the praise of God’ 


the King of all, and of his saints, who imitate his Life and 
Passion. Going a little farther you will find boys with young 
men just emerged from boyhood, singing a well-shaped song and 
a well-sounding harmony with their throat, mouth, tongue, with 
their lips and teeth. They make conductor’s movements with 
their hands in order to guide the beginner in following the mode 
with his voice, that he may not slip away from the melodic 
line, drop out of rhythm, nor fall away from the other voices, 
nor sing out of tune.’3 

Continuing his description of the Church of the Apostles, 
_ Mesarites informs the reader that teaching in the theory of music 


1 Cf. Nicomachus, Theolog. arithm., p. 17, Ast. 

% Cf. A. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche (1908), ii, 10-96. 
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is completely separated from elementary teaching in singing, as 
‘described above. After dealing with the school of geometry, 
“Mesarites draws a picture of the students who debate about tones 
‘and intervals. ‘They argue with each other discussing terms 
‘unfamiliar to most people or even unheard of, such as nete’s, 

hb ypate's, and parhypate’s, mese’s and paramese’s instead of strings ; 

further they say that the interval which they call dzatessavon 
‘ig denominated epiirttos, in agreement with the arithmeticians ; 

‘put the interval called diapente seems to them to be a kind of 
“jemiolios, corresponding to the diapente of the arithmeticians. 

“And also, why the octave is called dtapason, why the first mode 
jn it is found to be the principal, why they call the fifteenth 
‘string disdiapason, and why the whole instrument is named 
-§fteen-stringed when it has sixteen strings.’! 

“From this account, which is almost entirely nonsensical, it 
‘becomes evident that Greek musical theory had no connexion 
whatever with Byzantine ecclesiastical music in the twelfth 
century. The latter was taught merely as practical singing, the 
‘former was part of mathematical science. Mesarites drew his 
‘knowledge, directly or indirectly, from passages in the pseudo- 
“Aristotelian Problems, the Eisagoge of Gaudentius, and. the 
“Encheiridion of Nicomachus, without understanding the subject- 
“matter he cited. Not only did he no longer understand the 
“meaning of the-subject he tried to explain to the reader, but we 
may also accept as a fact his view that in his day the terms nee, 

hypate, and parhypate were to most people mere names, or were 
completely unknown to them. They had no significance in 
-actual Byzantine musical practice, and were only found in dis- 
cussions on topics taken from classical authors. 
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“viras arti xopbéww Ondrds TE KGL TapuTaTUs, uéecas Kai wapapecas mpoadbeyyopeviay dAArAots, Kat mos 
oO pep 61a récodpwy wap” abrots éxovopalopevos ouppavins rots dpbpnrixots € enirperos dvopwdLerat, 6 be 
/ ba wévre Kadovpevos mcorves Tes elvan rovrais Soxei, TQ Tay epbynrixay dia wévre Gm’ evavrias lord- 
"SPOS. lva ti ré 7j dyddn Sid. wacdiv emoxenhyras Kal ads 6 ray Xv mparos ev ary KUpLoTaros epeupl- 
e oKETOL, Kal Omws 7 mrevrexardexdry Tourois yopdy dis da racdy emwrdparrat Kat mevrenasbextixopbov 
a exadexaydpden 14 adumay dpyavov dvopdlera.. Ibid., pp. 93-4. Cf, E. Wellesz, ‘Zur Erforschung 
a. byz, Hymnengesanges’, Zeitschrift f. d. oesterr. Gymnasien, 1917, pp. 33-6, and ‘Die Rhyth- 
pie byz. Neumen’, ZIM. il (1921), 322-4. 
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¥. MUSIC IN TREATISES OF GREEK GNOSTICS AND ALCHEMISTS 


Besides the writings of Greek philosophers and theorists dis- 
cussed in the course of this chapter, two other groups of written 
documents containing sections on music must be mentioned, viz, . 
the works of Gnostic authors on magic, and those of Byzantine. 
alchemists.' Investigations into these two groups of sources 
have been going on for a considerable time; but only recently | 
have attempts been made to connect certain magic formulae 
which are found in fragments of Greek papyri and in specula- . 
tions on music in passages of alchemical treatises, with the origins — 
of Byzantine musical theory.? It therefore remains to be seen 
whether the hypothesis, put forward with a great deal of in- . 
genuity, can be accepted or must be rejected as a misconception, - 


(a) Gnostic formulae of tncantation 


In a number of Greek papyri containing fragments of treatises “4 : 
on magic, incantations have been found beginning or ending — | 
with groups of letters consisting of the seven Greek vowels = ¢ 


ae€yntouw in various combinations, e.g.: 
| 6 Té@y OAwy bEeowdTHs 
dye kavOape: aw cablpevaBpaca€: tawaraew: 
NWA: Wan: law: eno: evi ay! ev: ve: cawass 
Similar combinations are also to be found on small pieces of 


papyrus, serving as amulets :* 
aaa eg 
oa0ocoo0o 


es as a 


BEbLi-L 
gqQaoo00a03d 
vuuu 
cu a 


I Cf, C. E. Ruelle, ‘Le Chant des sept voyelles grecques d’apres Démétrius et les papyrus de 
Leyde’, R.E.G, i (1888), 48 eqg.; ‘Le Chant gnostico-magique des sept voyelles grecques’, Congrés 
d'histoire de la musique (Paris, 1900), pp. 15 sqq-; E. Poirée, ‘Formules musicales des papyrus 
magiques’, ibid., pp. 28 sqq.; A. Gastoué, “Les Origines du chant romain’, Bibl. musicol. 1 (1907), 
24~31; Leclercq, ‘Alphabet vocalique des Gnostiques', D.A.C.L. i. 1268 sqq.; M. Berthelot-C. E, 
Ruelle, Collection des anciens Alchimistes grecs (1887-8), 13. 219, 434; K. Wachsmann, Untersuchungen 
zum vorgregortanischen Gesang (1935), pp. 24-34; G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (1940), 

. 85-6, ; 
em C. Hoeg, ‘La théorie de la musique byzantine’, R.E.G. xxxv (1922), 321-34. —— 

3 C. Wessely, ‘Neue griechische Zauberpapyri’, Denkschriften d. kh. Ak. d. Wiss. t. Wten 
phil.-brst. Cl. xlii (1894), 27. | 

# Ibid., p. 72. . 
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the meaning of these groups of vowels becomes evident from 
formulae of invocation in the papyrus W of Leyden,’ of which 
two significant examples may be given: 


(1) Xod rd € PPOppudrasy OvopLG. TPOS THY apnoviay 

tov € dbdyywr éxydvrwy dwvas mpds Ta kn OTA 

sedivns, Sapadapa, Apadaipa, Epoeenapape: 

ABpaax, ITeprawpny, Axpny, law: oven: raw: 
| ove: etov: anw: eqov: enov: Law. (p. 18, 1. 28.) 
a - (Thy name, composed of seven letters, according to the harmony of the 
Seven tones, which have their sound according to the twenty-eight lights 
“@f the Moon, Saraphara, Araphaira, Braarmarapha, Abraach, Pertao- 
mech, Akmech, Ia6: oueé: iad: oue: eiou: aéd: eGou: e@ou: Tad.) 
7 (2) ‘Emxadodpai ae, Kupte, more tuvw, buvd cov 
re TO dytov KpGTos, aEnLlowee. 
: - (I invoke thee, Lord, in a hymnic song, I celebrate thy holy might, 


wt — = 


aeeéiod06. ) 


From Oriental mystery rites it is known that single vowels 
--or groups of vowels were uttered by the initiate to intensify 
the effect of the incantation. The texts of the two invocations 
from papyrus W, however, seem to permit of another interpreta- 
tion by which stress is laid on the words d:«@ durw and uve gov 
in the second invocation, on dpporviay, fOdyyev, and ¢dewvds in the 
- first. It is this interpretation which E. Ruelle, and following him 
other scholars,? adopted in order to prove that the seven Greek 
~-yowels were used by the Gnostics in the place of the seven tones 
“sof the seven-stringed lyre, tuned on the two conjunct tetra- 
-. chords of the Dorian scale. According to the Pythagorean 
+ doctrine each tone of this scale represented the sound of one of 
the seven planets; therefore, Ruelle and his followers argued, 
-- the seven Greek vowels were magical symbols of the music 
of the spheres. 
»o-. This hypothesis is based on a passage from the treatise On 
oo Style (rept épunvetas) formerly ascribed to Demetrius Phalereus, 
-.- which suggests that the Gnostics had adopted the Egyptian 
Magic ritual. ‘In Egypt too the priests celebrate (Spvoder) the gods 
. through the seven vowels, letting them sound one after the other; 
_ and instead of the aulos and the zither it is the sound of these 
oo 1 €. Leemans, Papyri graeci muset antiguart publict Lugduni-Batavi, tom. ii (Leyden, 1885). 
von. ® Cf p. 66, 0.1, Ruelle gives in Le Chant des sept voyelles a summary of the theories of his 
ae predecessors on the subject. 
2 61BE | F 
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letters which is heard in euphony.’”' The clue which made it 
possible to determine the pitch of each of the tones represented 
by a vowel was found in a passage from the Harmonzcs of Nico- — 
machus of Gerasa,? whose contribution to the development of 
Neo-Pythagorean musical theory has already been mentioned — 
in the course of this chapter. Developing the Pythagorean con- _ 
ception of the relation between the harmony of the world and 
that regulating the intervals in music, Nicomachus states that 
the motion of each of the seven spheres produces a sound (doy © 
o.ov) ; the first sphere producing the first tone, the second sphere 
the second tone, and so on. To these tones the names of the 
seven vowels have been given. According to the cosmological 
doctrine of Anaximander, adopted and elaborated by Pythago- | 
ras and a later generation of his followers,3 the spheres carry 
the heavenly bodies in their revolutions round the earth. The 
vowels therefore are also symbols of the planets. Thus the 
_ following concordances between vowels, planets, and tones have 
been established by Gnostic writers :4 


A Moon Nete ad 
E Mercury Paranete * ae 
H Venus Trite synemmenon J? 
I Sun Mese a 
O Mars Lichanos g£ 
Y Jupiter Parhypate 7 
$2 Saturn Hypate é 


Taking duvety in the second invocation literally as ‘to sing’, 
A. Gastoué, starting from Ruelle’s hypothesis, arrives at the 
following rendering of the vowels into musical notation :5 














‘Emixadodpuai ce, Kipre, died buver 
pe P 3% _ fH Fy 


1°Ev Abypdrrw bt nai rods deots buvotae bed ray erra duvynévraw ot tepets, ebefas qyobvres atta, 
xai avril added Kai dvi nifdpas ray ypaypdruw rodrav 6 dyos axovera im’ eipwrias. Rhetores Graect, 
edited by L. Spengel (1866), aii. 278. 

2 Mus. Script. Graect, ed. ©. Jan, p. 276, l. 8 to p, 277, 1. 9. 

3 J. Burnet, Larly Greek Philosophy‘, pp. 306-7. 

+ Mus. Serspt. Graect, ed. Jan, pp. 241-2, and E. Ruelle, “Le Chant des sept voyelles grecques’ : 
op. cit., p. 20; Irenaeus, ddv. beereses, i. 14, P.G. vol. Vil ¢, 610, quotes Marcus {who flourished in 
the second century A.D, 2 disciple of ‘Valentinus writing in his Sige), that ‘the first heaven sounds 
the A, the next the EB, ‘the third the Hf, the fourth, in the middle, cries out the might of the 
I (ay. rou I Suvapuv dave?) the fifth the OG, the sixth the Y, the seventh and fourth from the 
middle calls out the element of the 2 (rd £2 orocyeiov exPod)’. 

> A. Gastoué, Les Origines du chant romain, p. 29. 
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EE a Se a 
ore ee ee ee ee = Se ee ea 
ee DE Nea EA ee PB ara eg 















ee Uuve Gov 76 yoy KPaATos. 
“From the musical point of view such a final cadence makes a 
strange impression, but is not impossible. It must be considered, 
-. however, whether the formulae of incantation and the vowels 
were actually meant to be sung by the performer of the sacred 
sites, or to be pronounced mentally, according to the practice 
“"dnown from mystery sects in the East. From a passage in the 
-- Excerpta it is obvious that Nicomachus had a kind of mystical 
“utterance in mind, and not real singing, since he says that the 
- jnitiates invoke the god symbolically by hissings and sibilations, 
and by inarticulate and incoherent sounds. 
“.. We have to bear in mind that to the Greeks the letters of the 
alphabet were identical with numbers, for which they had no 
ciphers. Since the Pythagoreans professed that the essence of 
~~ all things was numbers, they attributed great importance to the 
-- eorrespondence of the seven Ionian vowels to the same number 
of planets, seeing in the equal number of both a sacred mani- 
“= festation of the holy figure seven.? Thus they came to use 
“>the seven vowels for the planets themselves, as well as for the 
»» sound of these celestial bodies. Archytas, however, had already 
.. pointed out that these were not perceptible to the human senses. 
oo The same view is fourid in Plato’s Timaeus, where there is no 
> suggestion that the music of the heavens might be audible to 
- human ears.4 According to Nicomachus it is number ‘pre- 
existent in the mind of the world-creating God, number con- 
—* ceptual only and immaterial in every way, but at the same time 
. the true and eternal essence’ by which all things are created: 
~) time, motion, the heavens, the stars, and the whole celestial 
-- revolution.s Nicomachus distinguishes this divine number 
<s.. sharply from the other, which can be apprehended (émory- 
-. patucds); the latter being constantly found in connexion with 
<-> material things.® It is obvious that the vowels were not meant 





ooo 1 8:6 84 Gray padtora of Beaupyot 76 rovobrov achdlwrrat, ovypots re Kal rommucpols Kat dvaphpois 
cot wal doupdaivois qyots cupBodixdis emnadodvra. Excerpta ex Nicomacho, Mus, Seript. Graect, 
eee Puke 7s Os | 
_ # F, Dornseiff, ‘Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie’, Drotyeia, vii (1922), 33. 
3H, Diels, Die Fragm. d. Vorsokr, i. 433. 
+ F. M. Cornford, ‘Plato’s Cosmology’, T4e Timaeus of Plato, p. 72. 
5 D’Ooge, Nicom. Introduction to Arithmetic, 1. 6, pp. 189-go. 6 Thid., p. 98. 
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to be symbols of audible tones, but of the divine numbers, 
through which the immaterial nature of the god was revealed to 
the priests. In mystery rites the magic ceremonial aimed at trans- 
ferring the initiate from the material sphere to the immaterial. 
The invocations formed part of the process of transformation, and 
silence was thought to be ‘the first companion of the divine name’.! 

From these theoretical considerations we must now turn back 
to the transcriptions of the groups of vowels into musical nota- 
tion. An examination of the melodic structure of the examples 
taken from papyrus W of the museum at Leyden and the Berlin 
papyrus shows that some of them were intended for amulets, 
others for invocations. The formulae of the amulets can be read 
from left to right and from right to left, with the same sequence 
of vowels. The second collection of formulae is built up of com-. 
binations of the seven vowels in groups of three, four, six, or 
seven. These formulae of incantation are often of some length. 
E. Poirée, following C. E. Ruelle’s hypothesis, gives a sufficient 
number of transcriptions from the papyri to permit us to study 
their musical structure. The following examples are taken from 
his article (r and 2) and from Gastoué’s Ovigines (3). 


= ep 
(z) £ a tw ao & L ty é a ta £ £ @ aL ty a £ 


Sindee oy eee eae _____ ey eres cai cron er a ra 
: Se 2 Oe ee eee —h 
—— i Se ES Aces et hice eR mR eCLas +61 
er gg 




















gS — te eieecenetoee = 
Se SS eee +6 


a a ee Be 








(3) if WwW OO v € & F Ft vp € &@ tf €  @® VY &@ G FHF oO Vv HY € wD «4 
breast a Sa ee cr cee ae ie a a sree Sri inca es eC area 
saa ae 50m rae SS eg eS ee PS ee —a 
Ps ae, eT ET ae ee Oe 
vem @ € o v & w 
ies coor [anne See ee FS FET ee ae eet ™ a 
ge oe Se ee 
—s-—— eg _|-— @— ele a — 


1d a’ avvrpodos rod dvduares ory. K. Preisendanz, Papyrt Graecae Magicae, ii (1931), 34. 
C. Wessely’s transcription of this passage from Pap, London 121 in Nene grtech. ZLauberpapyrt, 
pp. 47-8, is incorrect. The transcription and interpretation of the passage in A. Gastoué’s Les 
Origines du chant romain, p. 30, can, therefore, no longer be regarded as valid. 

2 Cf. Elie Poirée’s article ‘Chant de sept voyelles, Analyse musicale’, Congrés internat. d' bistoire 
de la musique, pp. 30-7. 
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“We can see at once that intervals of the type found in nearly 
‘all the transcriptions are not to be found in any music from which 
‘these melismata would be-likely to derive, neither in Jewish, 
‘Syriac, nor Greek music. In fact, these melismata are so different 
from anything we should expect that it is difficult to see how 
anyone could have thought of accepting the transcriptions as 
“4 basis for further discussion, Even if the deductions drawn from 
“the passages of Nicomachus’ Introduction had left any doubt, 
the musical examples should make it clear that the discussions 
“on the music of the spheres and the connexions between tones 
“and vowels are purely symbolical. They have no reference to 
- the domain of music proper, 1.e. to music which can be perceived 
with our human senses.1 We can therefore dismiss Ruelle’s 
hypothesis as an erroneous interpretation both of the theoretical 
“treatises on which it is based and of the formulae of incantation. 
o> FE. Werner? rightly drew attention to the connexion between 
-- the importance of the number eight in Gnostic writings and the 
introduction of the system of the eight modes on which not only 
-. classical Greek, but also Byzantine and Western medieval musical 
theory is based. Here we leave the field of cosmological specula- 
=. tions and enter that of calendaric observations which influenced 
the structure of Eastern liturgies. With great perspicacity E. 
“ Werner pointed out that the Oktoéchos, the liturgical book of the 
-- Eastern Churches in which the hymns for the cycle of eight con- 
secutive Sundays are arranged in accordance with the eight 
oo. modes, is a remnant of a calendaric system, consisting of forty- 
oe mine plus one days, which can be traced back to ‘the Sumerians, 
-. Akkadians and other ancient nations of West Asia’.3 It has 
soos survived in Jewish hturgy and was first introduced into Eastern 
... Christian liturgy for the period between Easter and Pentecost. 
--< The Oktoéchos of Severus of Antioch, a monophysite monk who 
lived in the first half of the sixth century, consists of hymns for 
the Common of the Seasons which are sung on each of the eight 
Sundays in a different eckos {mode), viz. on the first Sunday in 























_  ! The same view is expressed by K. Wachsmann in his ‘Untersuchungen zum vorgregorianischen 
Gesang’, Verdffenti. d. gregor, Ak, xu Freiburg 1. d. Schweiz, xix, 24-34. He points out that no 

oo. Teference has been found to the use of melodies as amulets, whereas it is known that groups of 

“.” vowels were used, 

-) 2 E, Werner, ‘The Origin of the Eight Modes of Music (Octoéchos). A Study in Musical 

>) Symbolism’, Hebrew Union College Annual, xxi (Cincinnati, 1948), 211-55; “The Sacred Bridge. 

vi: ‘Tne Interdependence of Liturgy and Musicin Synagogue and Church during the first Millennium’ 

» (1959), PP. 373-406. - 7 

3 Thid., pp. 23-4. 
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the first echos, on the second Sunday in the second, and so bn. 
These eight Sundays comprise a period of fifty days, a Pente- 
contade. Originally the hymns of the Oktoéchos were sung on the 
eight Sundays after Pentecost,! but soon three other Pentecon- 
tades were added on which the hymns arranged in the eight 


echoi were sung, and finally the custom of singing the hymns in 


cycles of eight weeks on all the days of the week was introduced 
in the Eastern Churches.? 

Putting together the material now available, E. Werner has 
shown that the liturgical practice of the Oktoéchos has its origin 
in a calendaric system which uses a period of seven weeks plus 
one day as a unit and builds up the year ‘of seven Pentecontades 
plus fourteen intercalated days. The origin of the Pentecontade 
Calendar rests with the conception of seven seasons and seven 
winds. Each wind corresponds to a God. Over these seven Gods 
there ruled a supreme deity.’? This is the Ogdoas. 

In the so-called ‘Eighth Book of Moses’, or ‘ Moses’ Book 
about the Great Name’ from the Papyrus Magicus Leyden W, 
pp. 16 sqq.,4 the anonymous author informs the adept that he will 
bind him by an oath to keep secret the content of its revelations, 
for he will soon realize what magic power the book possesses: 


"EvaréKerrar yap avth 7d Ktpiov [7] (dvoua) & ore “Oxdoos ( Oydods}, 6 Ta 
™ s é 
mavra emracocwy Kai diouxdy tovTw yap Unerayyoay ayyeAa, apydyyedat, 
datyoves, Saruwmvioga, Kal wdvra Ta Uird THY KTiOLW. 


(Stored up in it is the supreme name, which is Ogdoas, who commands | 


and administers the whole ; to him are obedient the angels; the archangels, 
the demons and demonissae and everything under creation.) p. 16, il. 46-0. 


- Until recently the eight echoi in Byzantine music had been 
identified by modern scholars with the eight modes of ancient 
Greek musical theory. This was a mistake, because the Greek 
‘scales —if we are permitted to use the term—were reckoned 
from the highest note downwards, whereas the Byzantine theorists 
built up the modes from the lowest note upwards: 


I Cf, A. Baumstark, Festrevier und Kurchenjabr der syrischen Fakabiten (Paderborn, tgto), 

. 26, 44. 
a The name Oktoéchos is properly used only for the liturgical book which contains the hymns, 
arranged in cycles of the eight modes for Sundays; the book which contains hymns for the whole » 
week is called Parakletike; but the first ts also called ‘the lesser Oktoéchos’, and the second ‘great 
Oktoéchos’. 

3 E. Werner, op. cit., pp. 223-4. * C, Leemans, op. cit., tome li, pp. 139 8qq. 
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Greek Byzantine 


fu O rho © OO Au 





aan The essence of a melody sung in one of the eight echo, however, 
es its musical content. By analysing the musical structure of 


the melodies belonging to one of the eight echoi I found that the 
~~ melodies of each echos were built up of a number of formulae 
Which were a peculiar feature of the mode,! or, in other words: 
eat was not the ‘scale’ which was the basis of composition for the 
early Christian and Byzantine hymnographer, but a group of 
formulae which belonged together and made up the material for 
each mode. The composer’s task consisted in adapting these 
melodic formulae to the words of a new hymn and in linking them 
tie together in accordance with the words. 


This principle can be found as the basis of musical composi- 


Sa tion everywhere in Western Asia and down,to India where the 
Ragas or melody types which represent different modes are de- 
-.\.. picted in miniatures as gods and goddesses. It remains to be seen 
oo whether further research will show that the musical formulae 
| which constitute the material for each mode originally had a 
certain ritual significance, so that they could only be sung at 
certain times of the year or day. We may suspect that this was 
>. the case from the fact that the melodies of the third plagal mode, 
-° the Barys, or grave mode, are used primarily for hymns of a 

~ mournful character, and, as the name indicates, which had to be 


sung ina slow tempo. This question, however, cannot be settled 
until we know more about Early Byzantine and even Early 
Christian music, since the feeling for the peculiar character of the 


--. different modes has completely vanished in Byzantine music of 


the period from which we have the earliest specimens of musical 
notation. 


Cf. pp. 300-6, and pp. 417-27. The fact that the melodies of the Eastern Church were built 


_ up from a certain number of melodic formulae which gave the mode its peculiar character was 


first expounded by the present writer in a study on ‘Die Struktur des serbischen Oktoéchos’, 
Zetischrift fir Musikeotssensehalt, ti (1gtg-20), 140~8. 
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(b) Greck alchemists on music 


In the second book of the treatise de magna et sacra arte 
ascribed to Stephanus of Alexandria who was public professor at 
the time of the emperor Heraclius {610-41},' at the beginning, there 
is a short passage which refers to music. Speaking of ‘the multi- 
tude of numbers compounded together’ which had its existence 
‘from one atom and natural monad’, Stephanus compares the 
relation of the emanating but immutable and unmoved monad 


with the rhythmical sound produced by Orpheus on a stringed __ 4 | 


instrument, so that the harmonious sounds ‘should re-echo the 
co-ordinated movement of the elements and the sounding melody 


should be harmoniously perfected. For from the one instrument . a 


the whole composition takes its origin.” 

Here reference to music 1s only made in order to show the 
relation of one element, the single musical instrument, to the 
multitude of sounding elements, but it is significant of the Neo- 
Platonic attitude of the author that m the second paragraph of _ 
his treatise he already introduces music as an analogy to his 
statement, made in the first paragraph, that ‘the symbol ofevery 
circular sphere is the centre, likewise of every triangle and plane 
and solid figure set out by lines’. Music, for Stephanus, comes 
next to geometry; it forms part of'the guadriveum which can be 
traced back to Pythagorean philosophy. 

Musicologists have recently drawn attention to two sections 
on music: one mn a treatise ascribed to Zosimus of Panopolis, an 
author of the third or fourth century 4a.D., the other in one 
ascribed to an anonymous writer of the seventh century, who 
was supposed to have given an augmented version of Zosimus’s 
treatise. The sections in question form part of two chapters on 
music and alchemy published by M. Berthelot and C.-E. Ruelle 
in their Collection des anctens aichimistes grecs (Paris, 1887-8). 
{t was assumed that in them the first traces of a Byzantine 
musical theory are to be found.4 Recent investigations by O. 


' Cf. F, Sherwood Taylor, “The Alchemicat Works of Stephanos of Alexandria, Part 1’, Amdix, 
1 (1937), 117. The treatise de magna et sacra arte has been edited by I. L. Ideler in Phystci et medici 
Graect minores, 1 (Berlin, 1847), 203 sqq. 

2 Translation by F, Sherwood Taylor, op. cit. 

3 Ibid., p. 27. 

4 C, Héeg, ‘La Théorie de la musique lignan’ Revue des études grecques, vol. xxxv (1922); 
A. Gastoué, ‘Uber die 8 Téne’, Kirchenmusthalisches Fabrbuch, vol. xxv (1930); K. Wachsmann, 
op. cit., pp. §§-77.. A survey of j investigations into the passage of music in alchemical treatises is 
given in G. Reese’s Afustc in the Middle Ages (1940), pp. 85-6. 
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-Gombosi in his ‘Studien zur Tonartenlehre des Mittelalters’ in 
“Acta Musicologica, xii (1940), 29-52, however, have proved that 
‘poth chapters belong together and form a short treatise, written 
for the purpose of comparing the elements of alchemy with those 
“of music. In this study Gombosi has shown that owing toa lacuna 
in the text of the manuscript from which Cod. Bibl. Nat. Paris. 
“pr. 2327 (A) was copied, the final pages of Zosimus’s treatise 
- pds Geddapov Kepdrara (Coll, Il. 43, pp. 215-18) and the beginning 
of the next, ‘On the making of Gold’ by an anonymous author 
sa (Cold. i1. 44, Pp. 219-20), were put together. The editors of the 
Collection, though acknowledging the corrupt state of the text, 
~~ overlooked the fact that the chapter on music was not the work 
of Zosimus, but of an anonymous author, whose treatise was 
appended to Zosimus’s mpds @eddupov. Gombosi points out that 
the editors of the Collection could have observed this from the 
study of the oldest manuscript which contains a group of al- 
<> chemical treatises, namely, the eleventh-century Codex Mar- 
“ ejanus 299 (M) of the Marciana in Venice containing the end of 
:.. Zosimus’s rpos @edSwpov and the complete treatise of the Anony- 
“o> mus. The treatise of the ‘anonymous philosopher’ contains, in fact, 
La the only complete version of the text. It should not, therefore, 
“- have been published by the editors of the Collection in the sixth 
- part, among the commentators (Coll. vi. 15, 433-41). 

ss The content of the treatise of the ‘anonymous philosopher’ still 
-.:. offers many difficulties to our understanding, though attempts 
“o) have been made to explain the most obscure passages and to 
“°"" oorrect the text. Textual criticism of the treatise has to start 
-.. by explaining the main technical term. used in it, viz. the rare 
‘ word oroyés, which we find in the oldest source, the Codex 
Marcianus (M). The two principal sources of the other group of 
‘manuscripts, viz. the Paris MSS., Bibl. Nat. gr. 2327 (A) and 

2249 (KK) use the term uroiyos. Though Ruelle, the editor of the 
treatise in the Collectzon des anciens alchimistes grecs, has left 
oroxos in the Greek edition, he has emended it into erotyos (ligne - 
musicale} = ecclesiastical mode in his translation. Accepting this 
emendation, C. Hdéeg, A. Gastoué, and, recently, A. Auda, 
developed the hypothesis that Zosimus—-whom they considered 
~ aS the author of the treatise—had twenty-four modes in view 
-: When he spoke of the aroyot xd’. The adherents of the modal 
hypothesis referred to a footnote to the Greek text (Coil. vi., p. 434) 
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in which Ruelle pointed out that in Codex Paris. gr. 2329 (E) _ 
oroxds OF arolyos 1s replaced by Hyos, a term occurring in Byzan- 
tine musical theory and practice for the mode of a hymn-tune. 
E, however, cannot be accepted by us as a source for corrections 
in the text, since it derives from the manuscripts of group A and 
was written in the seventeenth century. By substituting orotyas 
for oroyos a satisfactory mterpretation of the text was made 
impossible. This fact was already recognized by K. Wachsmann,! | 
who suggested that orovyeiov (= element) should be substituted 
for aroyés. This is a considerable alteration. But recently 
Lagercrantz has proved convincingly” that the scribe of M wrote 
oroxés where other sources had orotyetov. The main difficulties 
for an understanding of the text virtually disappear when 
oroyés is replaced everywhere by orotyetov, which means the ~ 
element, not only in alchemy, but also in music, where it is one | 

of the four tones of the tetrachord. We shall see, however, that 
by this change the very elaborate and far-reaching conclusions 
drawn from the text of the Anonymous by Gastoué and Auda 
can no longer stand. : 

Let us now give a short synopsis of the text of the alchemical 

treatise. The anonymous author starts by explaming the nature 
of the mystical egg of the alchemists, which consists of four 
elements. Four elements, too, can be found as the constituents 
of music, since the elementary row, the tetrachord, is built up 
of four tones. There are six different kinds of tetrachords: 
iXKentroi, Isoi, Plagioi, Katharoi, Aéchoi, and Paraéchoi, each 
consisting of four tones.3 Thus, he concludes, all music is confined 
to twenty-four elements of different kinds. ‘There is no other pos- 
sible way of building up the melodies—countless within their 
species—of the hymns, or benedictions, or revelations, or other 
parts of the divine science without aberration and corruption 
and other musicai calamities. The same can be found in the 
unique and true supreme matter, the generation of birds.’+ But 


* Untersuch. %. vorgree, Gesang, p. 61, n. 9: 

Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques Brecsy IV. 424. 

3 @orep Sé reacdpay Grrev povatKaiy yevuxceor rasy STOLYEwY, g9¥, Bov, wm §ov, yivovrat map abrav 
TH €iSet Siddapa ororyeia Kd’, Kévtpor wai Toot Kal mAdyot, xabapol re Kal dyjyor<Kal wapanyor>. 
Coll, vi. 15, § 2, p. 434, ll. 6 

—4* eal dbvvarov DAAws ddavijvar ras KaTa pépos ametpous pedAwdlas Tw Uurdy 7 Peparendy 4} daro- 
KaAvwewy 3 ddAov oxdAovs ris fepds emiorHpys, cal oloy pevoews 7 pbopds 4 ddAwy povorxdy nadar 
eAevbépas. rotro Kdvravia eorw eipety [ror Suvardv] emt Tis puds Kal dAnOods xupuwrarys tAns, ris 


dpvifoyerias. Coll., p. 434, IL 7-11. 
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itis not only the melodies that are sung, the anonymous author 
continues, which are built up from the four elements, but also 
‘the music which is played on wind instruments (ro astAovpevov) 
‘and on stringed (x@apiféuevov). He then explains of which 
‘elements a melody can be composed and how the tetrachords 
‘ean be combined without creating disorder. The same procedure 
“has to be applied to the different stages of alchemical mixtures. 
--Finally some wind, stringed, and percussion instruments are 
~ enumerated, some of them.famuliar from classical Greek authors, 
others, like the Achilliakon or the Rax, difficult to identify. 
Names like Nadion and Kabithakanthion seem to be corruptions 
-vof Arabic names for instruments: Nadion tor Nafr = trumpet, 
one caplaxdybiov € exra Sacttrey for KéBovl axdvOur éxra daxtirAwy=‘a 
a Quptz (a kind of cither) with seven thorns (or frets) for the fingers’.! 
-.. The treatise is obviously a compilation from. passages dating 
oc back to writers on alchemy of the third and fourth centuries, 
"among whom Zosimus of Panopolis is the outstanding figure, 
aan * though very little, if any, of his work is really original,? It has 
been proved that Zosimus was heir to the ideas of Mary and of 
> Cleopatra, two alchemical authors of the first century A.D. ; the 
passages on music of the Ps.-Zosimus may, therefore, go back 
to speculations on musical theory current in the days of Philo 
of Alexandria, and compiled by him from alchemical writings 
by Zosimus and later commentators, through whose works 
os fragments from Mary, Cleopatra, and other original authors on 
ae alchemy were scattered. This view is based on the examination 
---.- of a passage in the sixth paragraph of the treatise, from which it 
.- seems rather doubtful whether this ‘anonymous philosopher’ of 
~-.* the seventh century had a clear view of the musical ideas which 
~:~ he inherited. After stating in § 2 that twenty-four different 
+ species (7@ etSeu Suddopa) of elements are obtained from the four 
-. principal elements, the author admits in § 6 the possibility of 
>, another view, viz. that the twenty-four species derive from only 
“> six, each of them consisting of four elements. But, he concludes 

—.... abruptly, ‘it is not fitting for us to talk about this question’.4 
<- It is probable that he was an adherent of the Neo-Pythagorean 
. School who wanted to prove the essential unity of a physical 








' Cf. O. Gombosi, ‘Studien, ELI’, 4.47. xu. 48. 
* Cf. F. Sherwood Taylor, ‘A oe of Greek Alchemy eS: ] (1930), Iig. 
3 Ibid., pp. 116 and rrg. 4 Cf, Coll. vi. 15, § 6, p. 437, |. 9- 
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world which is different in its species. His reference to a passage 
from Zosimus that ‘everything caused by nature is one, not in ~ 
form, but in system’ (évds dvros rod duatkod, dav otk «idous, | 
dAAa Téyvns)! suggests such a line of thought. The content of | 
the treatise in which the elements of alchemy are compared — 
with those of music has to be considered as a whole. The two ~ 
parts are of equal importance. The chemical processes described - 
in this and other alchemical treatises are symbolical. The - 
chemical directions for colouring the ‘egg’* stand for the magical _ 
process through which the initiate is enabled to produce the . 
philosopher’s stone, i.e. to acquire superior powers by over- . 
coming his bodily nature and transforming himself into a higher — 


being. Similarly the ‘elements’ of music do not apply to audible ° | 
tones and tetrachords but to the music of the spheres and tothe | 


harmonies which create an attunement between soul and body. 
The fact that some of the names of instruments appear in a 


corrupt form, while others are so strange that it is doubtful | 
whether they are not pure inventions of the author, is an addi- | 


tional indication that the treatise could have had no connexion 
with musical practice. This part of the treatise may have been — 
added later in order to prove that the elementary principles on 
which all music is based can be applied to all musical instruments, 
though they vary in shape and quality of sound. : 

Any attempt, therefore, to establish connexions between the 
speculations on music in the alchemical treatise and actual 


Byzantine musical theory should proceed with great caution, 4 


particularly as the treatise consists of various parts compiled 


from works spread over a period of between six to eight hundred © 4 


years. To assign it to a Christian author? is certainly wrong. 
Speaking of the hymns to be sung at the service of the divine 
knowledge (ris iepads émtornuns), Ps.-Zosimus certainly does not 
refer to the Christian Office, but to the mystery cult of a Gnostic 
sect, influenced by Iranian and Chaldean ideas.+ This becomes 
evident from a treatise bearing the title: “The High Priest 
Komarius, the philosopher, teaches Cleopatra the divine and 


1 Ibid. p. 437, L 5. 
2 Cf. R. Reitzenstein, ‘Zur Geschichte d. Alchemie u. des Mystizismus’, Nachrichten d. Kgl. 


Ges. d. Wiss. au Géttingen, Phil.-bist. KL, 1959, p. 20. 

3 Cf. A, Gastoué, ‘L’Origine lointaine des huit tons liturgiques’, Revue du Chant Grégorien, 
xxiv (1930), 126 saq. 

4 R, Reitzenstein, op. cit., p. 20. Zosimus (Coll, p. 114) calls the alchemical process of preparing 
the philosopher’s stone 76 prfocaxor wvariipcov. 
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iy art of the philosopher’s stone.’' This art (réyr7) is identical . 
with that of initiation into the mystery of the ‘Ege’, composed of 
four elements, “since it is the image of the world and contains in 
itself the four elements’. It is also called ‘the stone which is 
turned by the moon’, ‘stone which is not stone’, ‘eagle-stone’, 
and ‘brain of alabaster’ .” 

“There is one point still to be mentioned: the musical terms 
“eed by Ps.-Zosimus to designate the six tetrachords, Katharos, 
~ Plagios, Isos, Kentros, Aéchos, and Paraéchos are not to be 
~ found in any works on musical theory either by classical Greek 
or by Byzantine authors. In Byzantine theory the term Plagios, 
of course, commonly designates subsidiary species of the four 
~ guthentic modes, but there is a fundamental difference between 
these modes and the rows of tones mentioned by Ps.-Zosimus. 
All the Byzantine modes are based on ascending scales. The 
difference between authentic and plagal modes is to be found in 
their cadences. On the contrary, of the six tetrachords mentioned 
by Ps.-Zosimus, three (Kentros, Katharos, Paraéchos) are 
ascending, the other three descending. 

- From all these considerations we may conclude that the treatise 
‘On, the making of gold’ is a document of some value for our 
studies. More importance, however, may be attached to the 
blending of Greek cosmogonic speculations with ideas apper- 
taining to Gnostic and other mystical sects, than to its reference 
to the theory of music. In fact, the allusions to music are in- 
coherent to such a degree that it is easy to see that they were 
given by the author only as illustrations of the alchemical process, 
which he described to the initiates. These allusions are kept 
obscure in the same way as the descriptions of the alchemical 
process itself. References to musical theory are based on Greek 
- musical thought; they do not show any development character- 
istic of Byzantine musical theory, the beginnings of which are 
still concealed from us. The treatise of the ‘anonymous philo- 
-sopher’ forms a link in the chain of other alchentical works of a 
_ similar character, extending from the earliest days of a Christian 
_ Society existing in the midst of a pagan majority, to the time 
when Orthodox Christianity had been fully developed, and had 
given to the Eastern Empire the features characteristic of the 
new Byzantine civilization. 

Catal. des MSS. alchimigques grecs, IV. 400-1. 


a TO ery exdAecay TETpaCTOLYOY Sia 7d etvae adr KogHoU jeienow, qrepreyov 74, 7éocapa oroixeta 
eveavrgi: Sv wat Bow exdAecav dv KvAtec 7 sedi, kal AGorv tov od Adov, Kal Aor Berens Kat 
‘aBdorpivov éyxeparor. Coll, d. anc. Alebim. gr. i. 4, pp. 20-1. 

Oo Gombosi, ‘Studien III’, 4.M. xu. 49. 


CHAPTER III 
THE PAGAN BACKGROUND 


I, ABSENCE OF MUSICAL DOCUMENTS | 
HE prominent part which music held in the daily life of the © 


Eastern Empire can be seen from the reports of ceremonies 


and festivities by Byzantine historians. To these may be added 


the arguments of Christian writers and the decrees of councils 
against the pernicious effects on morality of public shows and eg 
spectacles. Yet anyone who looks for records of secular music ~~ 
in Byzantine manuscripts will be disappointed, since no trace of - 
this kind of music has been discovered in any document up to © 
the present day. This fact will not surprise the student of the 
history of music, as there is a similar absence of documents for. 
secular music in the West before the twelfth century. Thislack  _ 
of documents for Byzantine secular music is regrettable, but we 
are faced with the same absence of written evidence in every 
other branch of Eastern secular music, and it is hardly to be | 
expected that we should be in a more favourable position with ~~ 


regard to that of Byzantium alone. 


Eastern secular music has been transmitted orally up to the ue 
present day, and the instrumentalists were used to accompanying. 


the singers by heart. Byzantine musical notation was exclusively 


used for fixing ecclesiastical hymns and some of the acclamations on 


(dera) sung during ceremonies of the court in honour of the 


Emperor and the Empress, or of the Church in honour of a 4 
visiting ecclesiastical dignitary. The specific character of this = 
musical notation, with which we shall have to deal fully later on, — § 


would have made its use impossible for any other purpose before 
its final development as an interval notation at the beginning of > 
the thirteenth century. But even at that stage its application . 
to secular music would have been most unlikely. The clergy, the 
courtiers, and other members of the educated classes who col- 
lected books and ordered them to be written treated with con- 
tempt public shows, ballets, pantomimes, and other theatrical 
performances accompanied by music. They would never, there- 
fore, have suggested that the system of musical signs used for 


the transmission of hymns or acclamations in honour of the _ 
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mperial family and of ecclesiastical dignitaries should be used 
or recording profane music. 


ee THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TO MUSIC IN PUBLIC LIFE 


This fact, however, must not lead us to overlook the important 
‘ole which secular music played in Byzantine civilization. The 
Feastern Empire had inherited from the Western and from the 
Hellenistic world many of the pagan feasts which were connected 
with processions, dances, pantomimes, and other theatrical per- 
ormances ; 1t had inherited from Rome the passion for the Hippo- 
“drome, which had dominated public life during the whole period of 
he city’s growth and decline. These feasts, above all the Olympic 
“games, the Calendae, Vota, Brumalia, and Maioumas, were cele- 
‘brated in the Eastern part of the Roman Empire, above all in 
\ntioch, Ephesus, Miletus, Pergamum, and Alexandria, in their 
riginal pagan form during the first centuries of our era.! From 
he beginning they were vigorously attacked and condemned by 
‘hristian writers, and when the Christian faith became the State 
eligion of the newly founded Byzantine Empire the attacks 
became even more violent, as they were backed by the authority 
‘of the Bastleus, whom Byzantine Christianity regarded as God's 
elegate on earth, as /sapostolos, the prince ‘equal to the Apostles’. 
‘But when the clergy became convinced that it was impossible to 
‘abolish the feasts, which were too deeply rooted in the minds of 
the people, they changed their policy, taking all the performances 
under their control and gradually christianizing them. 

The hostile attitude of the Church is easy to understand. From 
‘the second to the fourth centuries the members of Christian 
communities lived in the midst of a highly developed pagan 
civilization and were tempted to take part in the theatrical 
‘performances, dances, and processions they were constantly 
‘witnessing. This fact explains the warning voices which many 
Christian writers raised against the ‘theatre of the Devil’ ,? which 
destroyed the modesty of family life. The warnings can be 
: ie CE YV. Cottas, Le Theatre a Byzance (Paris, 1931), pp. 6sqqg. Vénétia Cottas’s book is largely 
based on the copious study of K. N, Sathas, ‘Zeropixay Soxipsov repl rod Gearpou Kat ris provscxys 


tay Bulavrway (Venice, 1878); it makes part of the material collected by Sathas easily accessible 
‘to:the Western reader. 


ca Kal ov mavcopat, éws dy Sagxeddoas 700 Stahdroute béarpov, Kabapov trovjous Tijs exxAnatas rov avA- 
nyaV. St. John Chrysostom, Homiltae in Matth. (7th Hom., ¢. 7)s Bibl. Patr. i, roo, 1.1, ed. F. Field. 


: 3. eter Her yap evGeus mip S€yerac Epwras dromov 6 axpoarys. Ibid. ii (68th Hom., €. 4), 299 
at - ‘ed. F. Field, 
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found as early as the writings of the Apologists. Tatian in his 
controversial discussion of Hellenic civilization, Address to the 
Greeks (Adyos mpos “EAAnvas), denounces (22-4) the dangers of 
assernblies, which take place under the patronage of. ‘wicked 
demons’. Athenagoras in his Supflication concerning the Chris- 


tians (pecBela wept Xpioriavdv, 35) tries to persuade Christians 


not to go to the amphitheatre, and states that those who fail 
to prevent murder are as guilty as those who commit murder. 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, brings forward the same argu- 
ments In Ad Autolycum, 3. 15. Clement of Alexandria asks in 
the last chapter of the Paedagogus whether there exists any 
shameful thing which was not to be seen in a theatrical show. 
The peril had obviously become so serious by the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third centuries that two Christian 
writers found it necessary to deal with it in special pamphlets. 
Both authors belonged to the Church of Carthage, and both 
wrote in Latin: they were Tertullian and either Cyprian himself 
or one of his contemporaries known to-day as Pseudo-Cyprian. 
Tertullian, after giving a survey of the historical development 
of the theatre which he shows to have always been. connected 
with the cult of the gods, comes to the conclusion that it is a 
place of idolatry and immodesty: ‘quae vero voce et modis et 
organis et lyris transiguntur Apollines et Musas et Minervas et 
Mercurios mancipes habent.’' He addresses his reader and asks 
whether anyone could imagine that the angels in heaven would 
be ignorant of what was going on In dtabols ecclesta. ‘Non ergo 
fugies sedilia hostium Christi, Ulam cathedram pestilentiarum, 
ipsumque aerem, qui desuper incubat, scelestis vocibus con- 


stupratum?’ What a difference, Tertullian concludes, between — 7 


these spectacles and that of the trizmphant coming of Christ, 
or of the Last Judgement: “ille ultimus et perpetuus judicii dies, 
ille nationibus insperatus, ille derisus, cum tanta saeculi vetustas, 
et tot elus nativitates uno igni haurientur. quae tunc spectaculi 
latitudo!? Thesecond pamphlet, dating from the middle of the third 
century, refutes those who look to the Old Testament to provide 
an excuse for attending theatrical performances and bailets: 
Non pudet, inquam, non pudet fideles homines et christiani sibi nominis 
auctoritatem vindicantes superstitiones vanas gentillum cum spectaculis 
mixtas de scripturis caelestibus vindicare et divinam: auctoritatem 
t De spectaculis, c. 10; P.G. i, col, 643. 2 Tb, ¢. 30; P.G. i, cal. 660. 
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:dololatriae conferre. Nam quando id quod in honore alicuius idoli ab 
ethnicis agitur a fidelibus christianis spectaculo frequentatur, et idololatria 
~gentilis asseritur et in contumeliam Dei religio vera et divina calcatur. 
~ Pudor me tenet praescriptiones eorum in hac causa et patrocinia referre. 
““ybi’, inquiunt, ‘scripta sunt ista, ubi prohibita? alioquin et auriga est 
2 israel Helias et ante arcam David ipse saltavit. Nabla cynaras aera 
- tympana tibias citharas choros legimus.’! 

To argue in this way, Ps.-Cyprian says, is to misinterpret the text. 
“Bor then harps, cymbals, flutes, drums, and zithers sounded in 
“honour of God, and not of idols: whereas now through the skill 
of the devil these mstruments have become forbidden things.’ 
“2° No Christian writer, however, has used more violent language 
: “deainst the theatre than John Chrysostom, who served the Church 
“of Antioch as deacon and presbyter from A.D. 381 to 398. At this 
time Antioch was, after Alexandria, the chief theatrical centre 
cof the Eastern Empire. It had four theatres, the theatre of 
Dionysos, the theatre of Zeus Olympius, the so-called ‘Plethron’, 
and ‘the Oblong theatre’ (zpdéunxes @éarpov), where classical 
tragedies and comedies, and also lighter comedies, ballets, panto- 
ae mimes, and all sorts of scenic shows were performed. 
From a passage in the seventh homily ix Matthaeum it is clear 
ae hat kind of shows the theatres of Antioch presented at the end 
of the fourth century. Chrysostom asks his reader: ‘Teli me, 
then; if anyone offered to take you to the palace and show you 
- the king on his throne, would you really choose to see the theatre 
instead of the king? And yet there is nothing to be gained in 
the palace. But here there is a spiritual well of fire that gushes 
up from this Table, and you abandon this and run down to the 
“theatre to see women swimming and nature put to open dis- 
~~ honour, leaving Christ sitting by the well.’? He warns his audience 
“< that they risk shipwreck of soul by deserting the fountain of 
-.- blood, the awful cup, for the fountain of the devil: ‘For that 
“water is a sea of lasciviousness, not drowning bodies but working 
_ shipwreck of souls. And whereas she swims with naked body, 
you, beholding, are sunk in the deep of lasciviousness.’3 





eas 0 oe, ~Cyprian, De Spectaculss, C.S.E.L., vol. ili, Appendix 1, p. 5. 

li. ebre yap HOt, et Tis ce els Paoihea cloayayeiy emnyyéArera, xat dele trav Barden Kabypevor, 
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Sy ea ipsevon ; Hom. in Maith.: Bibl. Patr. i, 96. 
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In another passage, in the thirty-seventh homily i M iadane : 
Chrysostom gives a masterly picture of the corruption of the. 
spectacles which he had obviously seen in his youth in Antioch: 
‘Yea, and in that place there are foul words and fouler gestures, - 
and the dressing of the hair has the same purpose, and the gait, 
and the costume, and the voice, and the languishing movement: 
of the limbs, and the rollings of the eyes, and the flutes, and the 
pipes, and the action, and the plots, and everything, in short, . 
is full of the utmost licentiousness.’! 

He implores the Christian congregation not to behave we 
than the barbarians, who cannot understand how the civilized | 
citizens of the Empire can enjoy such spectacles: “What excuse, 
then, can there be for us, since we who are citizens of heaven,- 
and have our part in the chorus of the Cherubim, and are the 
companions of the angels, degrade ourselves lower than even the 
barbarians in this respect, and that when there are innumerable. 
other better pleasures within our reach.’* bs 

At the climax of the thirty-seventh homily he introduces a. 
dialogue between himself and an imaginary questioner, who asks 
what is to be done; should the theatres be closed, and everything 
turned upside down? Chrysostom answers that society 1s already» 
turned upside down: marriage and family hfe are completely. 
corrupted by the bad example of the stage. He.is asked whether . 
in that case the theatres should not be pulled down altogether. ° 
He replies that it would, indeed, be best: ‘Nevertheless, I do. 
not command it, but, standing as these places are, | bid you make 
them of no effect, which were a greater praise than pulling them © 
down.’3 

As we read these homilies we must try to envisage the situation 
of the Christian community to which they were addressed. - 
They were a minority in a pagan city, by whose laws they were | 
obliged to live. Any violent action on their part would have been. 
immediately and easily suppressed. They were forced, therefore, 


2 é - > 7 04 4 4 ? 4 an 4 4 ¢ om f 4 b] Cl 3 f ; 
Epyalopevov. GAN 7 pe viyerat yupvoupery To o@pa, cu dé spay xatorovrily mpos Tov rhs aoedyelas - 
Bu@dy. Ibid., p. 96. 

I xal yap Ta phuara aioypa atroh, Kal oxtpara aicypsTepa, Kal Koupa roratry, Kal Badious, Ko 
ort, Kat Seovth, Kal peAdy dudxdans, Kat odbadpiov exotpopat. » kal cUpuyyes, Kat avdAol, Kai Spayara, - 
Kat drobéoes, Kat wavra anrAws THS coxarys doehyeias dvdpeora. Ibid. 15 Pe 523. . 

2 gis obv tyiy Eorat arodoyla Aaurdy, 6 étTay Hpeis of Tay oupavioy moAirat, Kai Taw Xepoupis ovyyo- 
pevral, Kal tay ayyéAwy Kowwvol, Kal ray BapPdpew xelpous tavrn yiwepcta, cal radra efor pupias - 
érépas Tovrea BeArious réppeas ctpetv; Ubid., p. $25. 

3 St. John Chrisostom, ibid. xxxvii. 52s. 
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oO. defend themselves against corruption by withdrawing from 
‘the scenes where it was enacted, not by abolishing them. 
-~Chrysostom’s attitude to the theatre is summed up for us m 
‘the sixth homily in Matihaeuwm: 
“It is not for us, then, to be continually laughing, and to be dissolute and 
Juxurious, but it is for those upon the stage, for the harlot women, the men 
“who are gelded to this intent, parasites and flatterers, not for those who 
‘bear spiritual arms but for those who belong to the devil. For it is he, yea, 
4tis he, who even made this thing an art, so that he might weaken Chmist’s 
‘soldiers, and soften the sinews of their zeal. For this cause he also built 
“theatres in the cities, and, having trained these buffoons, by means of 
‘their wretched condition he hurls this terrible pestilence on the whole 
city, persuading men to follow those things which Paul commanded us to 
flee, foolish talking and jesting.’! 
~ Chrysostom is fighting against the ‘mortiferi cantus et acroa- 
‘mata scenicorum, quae mentem emolliunt ad amores’, as St. 
“Ambrose calis them. He follows the same line of argument as 
‘Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria, the Cappadocian 
‘Fathers Gregory Nazianzen and Basil the Great, Ambrose, Augus- 
‘tine, and Jerome.? In fact, we already find in Chrysostom’s 
homilies the distinction, which was made later by St. Augustine 
‘between musica luxuriantis, creating luxuriosa aurium voluptas, 
‘and musica sapientis; a distinction of great importance for the 
development of the art of music in the Middle Ages. 








III. ECCLESIASTICAL EDICTS AGAINST PAGAN MUSIC 


-. The legislation of the Church dealt extensively with the danger 
arising from theatrical displays. The Council of Laodicea (A.D. 
360) denounced people who jumped about and danced on their 
-way to a wedding as behaving in a way improper for Christians 
(Canon 53).+ Priests or clerics were forbidden to remain at a 
-wedding-feast when the actors entered to perform a theatrical 
show: they had to leave before the actors came (Canon 54).5 
‘But we may ask if there is any difference between the attitude 
of the Church in condemning theatrical shows and that of 
“9 Hom, in Matth.: Bibl. Patr. vi. 84. 


oe “a Hexaémeron, iii, 1. 

“3 Ch T. Gérold, Les Péres de  Eglise et la Musique (Paris, 1931), ch. ii. 

ae “& Sre ob Bet xprotiavods eis yapous dmepyonevous BodrtLew Fj opxetobar, aAAG sepnvais Seimvely F 
dpuoréy ws mperret Xpeoriavots. J.-B. Pitra, furts Eccles. Grae. Monumenta, i 1, $02, 

3 5 dre od Set & teparixods 7) 4} KAnptxovs Twas Decwpias Gewpety ev yduots, } Sefmvors, aAAG mpe Tot 
doépxeaat Tous GuperdtKous, eyelperdae adtods kai dvaxyupetr exetber, Ibid. 


re 
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civilized pagan society. While the Council of Laodicea was being _ 
convoked the Emperor Julian was making a last effort to re- - 
organize pagan religion. In a letter written to the High Priest » 
of the province of Asia! at the beginning of A.D. 363 he issued - 
the following orders: a 


‘No priest should, in any place, attend these licentious theatrical shows, _ 

. nor introduce fan actor) into his own house, for that is altogether © 
unfitting. Indeed, if it were possible to expel such shows completely fromthe © 
theatres and give back a pure stage to Dionysus I should certainly have | 
attempted zealously to carry this out; but since I thought that this was - 
impossible, and that even if it were possible it would, for other reasons, not : 
be expedient, I abstained entirely from thisambition. I do expect, however, _ 
that priests should withdraw themselves from the obscenity of the theatres __ 
and leave them to the crowd. Therefore let no priest enter a theatre, or . 
have an actor or a charioteer for his friend; and let no dancer or mime — 
approach his door. I only permit him to go, if he likes, to the sacred games... 
in which women are forbidden not only to participate in the competitions, * 


but even to have seats in the theatres. With regard ‘to the hunting shows a 
with dogs which are arranged by the cities inside the theatres, need Isay 
that not only priests but even the sons of priests must abstain fromthem?’? - > 


This edict shows clearly that Julian saw the same dangers as _- 
the Church did. But the Church had not merely to guard against - 
the dangers to the morals of the Christian population which | 
arose from the indecency of public shows: she had an even more - 
important reason for prohibiting her adherents from attending | 
anything connected with theatrical displays. Such displays were . 
sacred to the gods. Therefore, in the course of the following — 
centuries, the attitude of the Church became increasingly hostile - 
to scenic performances and every kind of public display. 

No less than four canons of the Council 7x Trullo (A.D. 691),* 
Canons 24, 51,62, and 71, have as their object the anathematizing 


1 Cf. Luliani Imperatoris epistulae et leges, ed, J, Bidez et F. Cumont (Paris, 1922), p. 127, and | 
J. Bidez, ‘L’Empereur fulien’, Géuvres complétes, tome i, 2® Partie (Paris, 1924), pp. 102-5. 

2 sols dackyéat rovras Pedrpos Tay fepdww pndets pydapot mapaParrérw .. . ware els THY oiKiay 
eloayérws thy €ovtod’ mpére yap otdauds. xal et pev oldv te Fy efeAdcar mayrdmacw adra tay 
dedrpwy, dare ara mddw droboivat 7G Atoviow xadapa yevoueva, navies ay éretpalnv adrts mpobupas 
KeracKevacar’ vurt b¢ oldpevos rotro ovre duvardy are dAAws, ef kat Buvaroy pavein, cundépav ara 
yeverBar, TauTns peep dereayopny TAYVTaTaAce Tis prdoripias. aed 8 TOUS tepeas UTOoYWpPRcaL ROL 
droorivae TH Siw THS ev Tois Pedrpors dochyeias. pies ody lepeds eis Géarpov efire » pNOE travelabu 
pidov Buedexdy unde dpparnhdry, unde Spxnaris pene pisos atret rh Bupg mpooires. Tots tepots, 

gyi errerpémres peovoy TD Bovdopevyp mrapaBanrey, oy dary yoperrras perexev ovK dywrias povov 
Gadd. Kat Géas rats yovackiv, trép 6é Trav Kumpyeatesy vi Set xai Adyav, Goa Tais, wéAcow ELM THY 
Bedtpwy cuvredeirat, as dgexréoy Tovrwy éativ oby fepedar povov, dAdd. Kal masolv iepéwy ; Iultant Imp. 


epist. et leg., epist. 8g b, ed, J. Bidez, pp. 172-3. 
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O Sublic shows and theatrical performances. The late-twelfth- 
century commentators on the canons, Zonaras and Balsamon 
suggest, however, that these canons were directed not so much 
sainst the usual celebration of festivals and theatrical repre- 
sentations in general, as against their abuse. But from the text 
of Canon 62 we can see that the popular feasts, viz. the Calendae, 
Vota, Brumalia, Lupercalia, and Dionysia, should ‘once and for 
ali be excluded from the association of the faithful’. Public 
dances by women, ‘which meant so much outrage and harm’, 
were also forbidden, as well as ballets and rites of men and women 
following pagan customs and alien to Christian life’. No man 
was allowed to dress as a woman, no woman to appear in a man’s 
dress. It was forbidden to put on either comic or satyric or tragic 
masks, or to take part in the Dionysia. The canon ends by 
rdering clerics who disobeyed these orders to be deposed, lay- 
mento be excommunicated.! 

The Council in Trullo marked the climax of resistance against 
the maintenance of celebrations rooted in pagan customs and rites. 
Jt went so far as to ban the acclamations {d«ra) which had been 
sung at the other councils. Thus it came about that no acclama- 
ions were sung at the Council 7m Trullo, though it was presided 
over by the Emperor himself, who was accustomed to be greeted 
yn such occasions by the clergy with carefully prepared sen- 
fences executed in the same manner as in the Hippodrome. It 
was, as a matter of fact, the only council at which acclamations 
were not sung. 





IY. THE THEATRE 


The sixty-second canon of the Concilium in Trullo contains 
he. prohibition of comic, satyric, or tragic masks (zpoow7eia 
KwpuKa 7 caTupikd } tTpaytxd). In this passage more distinct 
eference I is made to the theatre* proper than in the homilies of 


“rds: ¢ ovras Aeyouevas Kaddvéas xa 7a Acyéueva Bara wai rd Aeyoueva Bpovpaka wai thy ev 7H 
pary: ro Mapriov pyvds Me pe emeTeAoupe ray Travipyupty, Kad? anak eK 7s riby mLoTay woAtretas 
repiacpeD vas Povropeda: aAAG ld Kal Tas TOY yuvatoy Sypoalas dpyyoets, rai ron Aduny | cai Brlapou 
peovety BovAopeévas, Ere pie Kal Tas dyépart TOV Top" "EAdnoat pevdais svopaatevrey Geav, Hef avdpdv 
ai yuvarkay yiwoudvas épytjoes xal teAerds kard 7 G0os mwaAady Kal GMAT peov Tol Tay xpeaTiavey 
lov. dnoncundueba, opivorres pnddva avdpa yuvarxaday orolny evdidvoxeobar, 7 Q yuvaixa THY avdpaow 
picdiow" GANG uATE MpOCETETA eoputd, 7} CATUPLKG 7) TpayLRa bnodvedbat, wajre TO Adehveros Asavicou 
0 dowd THY oraguany dmobiiforras € ev tots Anvots émBoaGy, wade tov alvov év Tots wifos € dmexeovras 
Mera € emLKivETD, ayvaias TpOm 7 paraeraros 7a Tis Sarporidous mAayns evepyotvras, tods ov 
WO Tod viv Te Tdy mpocipypeveny émredeiy emcyetpodyras, dv yudioes Tovrea xafrarapevous , el per 
Apexot se xabapetobat mpourdcaoper, ef ¢ Antxol, ddopiLeoOar. P.G. cxxxvil, c. 727. 
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the Fathers of the Church or in other manifestoes of Christian | 
writers who, speaking of the ‘pomp of the devil’ (zrojz7r7} dea BdAov) ,** 
contrast the passion for the stage (@earpoxavia) and for athletic 
games and races with ‘that for the theatre above’. It 1s, in fact, - 
to the repertory of the ancient Greek theatre that the sixty- . 
second canon refers, as is evident from the commentary on the 
canons of the council by Balsamon, a Byzantine writer of the 
second part of the twelfth century. He gives, as examples of; 
comedy, the plays of Aristophanes; of the satyric drama the | 
rites in honour of Dionysus; of tragedy the iambic poems of © 
Ruripides.* Whether the classicai drama was still acted on the 
stage in the twelfth century, or whether Balsamon speaks merely 
from a knowledge gained by reading, cannot be decided from the 
passage. We know, however, from Joannes Lydus,? a Byzantine | 
writer of the sixth century, that Byzantium had inherited from 
Rome seven different genres of light comedy. These are: (1) the 
palliata, with plots taken from scenes of Greek life ; (2) the togata, 
giving pictures of Roman life; (3) the Atelana, attached as an 
exodium to the tragedies, similar to the satyric drama; (4) the 
tabernarta, comedies accompanied by music and dance; (5} the © 
Rhinthonics (‘Pw@wvixh), comedies in hexameters, and with im- » 
provised verses, accompanied by dances; (6) the planipedaria, © 
short pieces, executed by the plantpedées, mimes without masks 
and cothurnus, wearing thin-soled boots; (7) and finally the 
mimic comedies which, according to Lydus, were the only sur- | 
viving type. These were plays without any high artistic merits, 
whose sole purpose was to make the crowd laugh.‘ 

The indecency of the spectacles was, it seems, not the only 
evil against which Christian writers and the Church had to 


1 Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Oration, 19. 6. mopar} S€ diaBdAov eo7i Pearpopavia xal 
inmodpouint, Kuynyeoia Kal maga To.adTy pataltorys. P.G. XXXL, ©. 1069. 
3 a a | ~ x 1 ia 4 1 
2 Unryréov obv riva, efot 7h KwpLKa TpOGwIEla, Tiva Ta TpayiKa, Kal Tiva Ta CATUpLKG. KGL KwpLKE 
pev clot Ta yeAwroroad. Kai épuPpiora, ws 7a ovyypadhévra rapa rod Apiorodavous: tpoytxa 7a. mepiraliy 
Kal 7a Gpnvendy, Ws Ta TOO Evipemidou iepfeta> nai carvpixd, ra eis Yevov TOD Acovicon TeAoveva Spyea 
mapa LaTUpwrv xai Baxyay. Cf. Balsamonis, Zonarae, Aristent Commentaria in Canones SS. Aposto- 
lorum, Conctliorum, et in Epistolas canonicas SS, Patrum. P.G. cxxxvui, Cc. 739- 
4 f Fd f ig 3 L3 * , ~ ~ 4 ta f *P a bl 
Y PEVTOL KeNpMola Téuverar ets EnTd, ets TaAAtGrav Toydtay ‘“AreAAdvny tabepvapiav “Putwreegy 
mAavimeSapiav Kal peyeKiy Kat waAdra pév cor 7 ‘EMAnuiniy drdbeaw Exovoa cwpedia, toyara be. 
ro - c4 2 ¢ 1 f * 3 c ” fa bi id * 4 e 1 
4 ‘Pwpainiy, dpyaiay * Area 5é dorw 7 Tay Acyoudvwr eLodvaptwy TtaBepvapia b€ 4 GKnYwTH 7 
Bearpixt) xepmdia: “Prvbavich 4 eEwruc} wiavredapia  KaTacToAapia® pipcxa 7 viv SAGev pdvn 
awlopévy, Texvexdv nev Eyouoa avddr, dAdyw povov 7é wARos exdyovsa yédhart. De magtstratibus, 
t. 40, ed. Wuensch, Bibl. Teubn., pp. 41-2. 
4 Cf K.N, Sathas, Joropixdy Aoxipiov wepi ro6 Gedrpov Kal ris povotxis tov Bulavrivaiv (2873), 
p. 367, and V. Cottas, Le Thédtre a Byzance, p. 36. 
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ae In the early days of Christianity the theatre was apparently 
used as a means of ridiculing Christian religion and its rites. 
This may be gathered trom a legend transmitted in Syriac. It is 
called ‘The Tale of the Actors’,! and cannot have been a mere 
fiction of a Christian writer. The legend runs as follows. Pagan 
actors in Oxyrhynchus set out to amuse the crowd with a play 
imitating and turning to ridicule the ceremony of the Mass, the 
symbols of the Church, and Christian martyrdom. But the play 
had the opposite effect. Some of the actors who were ‘baptized’ 
on the stage were really converted and professed their new 
religious belief with great sincerity. Glaukus, the pagan actor, 
who performed the role of the priest, surprised by their attitude, 
tried to convince them that it was only a play they were acting. 
But wonders happened; the cross on his breast began to shine, 
and he too, together with the other actors and many of the crowd, 
joined them in the new belief. Igorius, King of the Goths, sent 
for them. They were summoned before him and interrogated. 
He tried to persuade them to give up their new belief, but in 
vain, and they were imprisoned and finally executed. Though 
the historical background of the legend is full of maccuracies— 
there was, for example, no Gothic king called Igorius in Oxy- 
thynchus—, the ‘Tale of the Actors’ cannot be regarded as mere 
invention. The calendar of the Eastern Church contains several 
names of actors who suffered martyrdom, and it seems very 
likely from this account that pagan authorities encouraged the 
performances of such plays and used them as propaganda to 
check the spread of the new belief. 































V. THE PANTOMIME 


The Byzantine theatre had also adopted from Rome another 
kind of scenic performance, the pantomime, We learn how it was 
performed from an essay of Libanius about dancers.? A poem 
was sung, and the actor had to expound its meaning mimically. 
Some actors had developed the art of the mimic dance to such 
a. degree that they were able to perform ‘loquente gestu, nutu, 
crure, genu, manu, rotatu’} whole tragedies. Libanius reports that 
aks J Link, Die Geschichte der Schauspieler, nach einem syriscben MS. der kgl. Bibliothek in Berlin 
Inaug. Diss. ; 1904). The MS. is no. 75 (222) of Sachau’s Catalogue. 


ae Libanius, Oratio pro Saltatoribus, 94-8: Opera, ed. R. Foerster, iv. 481-5, Bibl. Teubn. 
a ce Sollius Apollinaris Sidonius, carmen 23, Bibl, Teubn., p, 344. 
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one of them, the dancer Xenophon, was admired for his mimic . 
performance of the Bacchae of Euripides. The mimic dancer, 
the rpaywdés, as he is now called, is the favourite actor of the 
Byzantine stage, and he mamtains his position until the end of. 
the Empire.! But his social status remains as low as that of the 
other actors. Once his name was entered in the register of mimes 
he became deprived of the right to inherit or to appear as a 
witness in court. The Church refused him the last sacrament 
and excluded him from baptism and holy communion. This 
decree can be traced back as far as the Canones Hippolyti? at 
the end of the fourth century and the Apostolic Constitutions.3 
Actors, therefore, had to remain pagans, or give up their career, 
although if they did so they could be forced by Byzantine civil 
law to reappear on the stage, which naturally led to their ex- 
communication. There were short periods in which these severe 
rules were relaxed—-such humane intervals occurred under some 
of the Isaurian emperors and especially during the reign of the 

Macedonian dynasty—but as a whole the low social position of - 
the actors contrasted strongly with the high appreciation of the 


public for their art. Here, too, however, Byzantine society— = 


pagan in the beginning and Christian after the victory of the 
Church—did not institute a new social order but followed the 
principles expounded in the third book of the Republic of Plato —. 
and developed by Neoplatonic philosophy. There is, in fact, no - 
great difference between Plato’s attitude, which accords every 
kind of honour to the pantomimic artist and worships him ‘as 
holy, wonderful, and delightful being’, but also informs him 
‘that in our State such as he are not permitted to exist’,5 and 
that of Byzantine legislation described above; except that the 
latter 1s more lenient and accepts the more modified view ex- 
pounded by Aristotle in his Polstecs and Poetics. 

* Cf. V. Cottas, Le Thédire a Byzance, p. 50. 

? Canon 32, see W. Riedel, Korchenrechtsquellen des Patriarchats Alexandrien, p. 206. 

3 Constztutiones Apostolorum, 8. 32. g: Tay exi oxny as €ay 71s mpoaty avip a yor, 9 jvloxos q 
peovopyos ay arabsobpopos % q Aovdenmoris 7 % xopavans 4 xiGapioris y AupaTas HO THY Opxnow ére- 
dexvijevos FH xdmyAes, 7 mavacobwoay 4} droPadr€oPwoar. 

4 V. Cottas, p. 51. 

5 dvipa 34, as core, Suvdpevor ume copias mavrodamay yiyvecGac wat pupetoGa, wravTa Xpijyeara, 
el aay apixorro eis THY Wok GdTOS TE Kal TA moeHpaTe Bovdojevos émbetfacBar, MpOIKVYO per ay 
avrov ws iepdy xal Baupaorar Kal our, etrrotpeev 8° dv ore ovK Eatty Trowodros avip ev rH wade map’ mpi, 


oure béus epyevécbai, drome monte re eis GAAny wokw pwpov Kara ris Kedadis Karayéarres Kal 
epi orépavres.. .. Rep. ii. 398 A. 
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VI. PAGAN FEASTS 
(a) Olympic Games 
- Musical performances also played an important part in the 
Olympic games, which were revived in several towns of the 
“Eastern Roman Empire. Our information is most complete for 
“the Olympic games at Antioch. In the time of Claudius (A.D. 41-54} 
‘the Emperor was asked by the Antiochenes to renew the Olympic 
‘games, for which the money had been provided by the legacy of a 
‘rich citizen, Sosibius; they were instituted by an Imperial edict and 
~~ consisted of theatrical shows, musical and dramatic performances, 
athletic games, horse-races, and fighting of gladiators. It was 
originally intended to hold them ona large scale every fifth year, in 
~ October, and they were to last for thirty days; but wars, an earth- 
Bee quake, and fires prevented this plan from being fully carried out. 
- Only the horse-races were maintained and took place in June. 
In the reign of Commodus (A.D. 180-92) the Antiochenes again 
asked the Emperor to reinstitute the Olympic games. Com- 
“modus agreed, and ordered the games to be held every fourth 
-os year in July at the Feast of Offerings for forty days (€opr7 ra&v 
> dvabypdrwy Fro. Gvordv). For the first time Olympic games took 
“place in the new gymnasium built by Commodus. According 
~.. to Malalas all sorts of athletic contests took place here, and also 
; -. performances on instruments and singing of dramatic cantilenas 
Se, (of 8€ éfwrvdexovy tpayixa edn). In these contests young girls 
also participated, candidates of philosophy devoted to a virtuous 
“fe, some of them performing mimic dances, others singing 
Greek hymns (kai tpaywSotoae Kal Aéyovoa: Buvovs twas ‘ENy- 
1% yexots). All the victors in these games, both men and girls, were 
> obliged to preserve chastity until their death. 
~The Olympic games at Antioch seem to have acquired such 
» > fame that Diocletian came expressly from Egypt to Antioch in 
eae order to attend them, not as Emperor, but as an Alytarches of 
_ Antioch, ie. as the master of ceremonies at the Olympic games. 
~ This dignitary, who had to distribute the prizes, deputized for 
— <> Zeus, and divine honours were conferred upon him. In the 
“. Olympic games the Hellenic spirit was preserved in its pure 
“essence ; nevertheless it could not prevail against the new Chris- 
- than civilization, and the Olympic games at Antioch were for- 
_. bidden by the Emperor Justinian. | 
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(6) The Maioumas 


Among the feasts already mentioned the ‘Orgies of Maioumas’ 
seem to have occupied a prominent place at Antioch. They were 
ordered by Commodus in the same edict by which he had 
instituted the Olympic games. The Orgies of Maioumas were 
a nocturnal feast connected with scenic performances in honour 
of Dionysus and Aphrodite. The feast was celebrated every 
third year in May. In the reign of Theodosius I, the Great (379- 
g5) it was forbidden on account of its orgiastic character, but 
reinstituted by his son and successor Arcadius in A.D. 396.7 It 
spread over all the provinces of the Empire and left many traces 
in several feasts, which were celebrated throughout the whole 
period of the Byzantine Empire.2 According to V. Cottas the 
Aayavixoy im7odpéutov, the ‘Hippodrome of Vegetables’, described 
in Constantine Porphyrogennetus, De Ceremonits, had absorbed 
some of the features characteristic of the Maioumas, and of 
the ‘Feast of the Rases’—called rs Faorpns—a variant of the 
Maioumas. On the day of the ‘Hippodrome of Vegetables’ the 
races were followed by performances by the mimes (ot rod 
Aoyiov).2 The Hippodrome was adorned for the occasion with 
a cross of roses, and vegetables and sweets were distributed 
among the crowd. 


(c)} The Calendae 


Another feast, taken over, as it seems, directly from Rome, 
and christianized by Byzantium, was the Calendae. John 
Chrysostom had written his Sermon concerning the Calendae 
(Adyos rats KaAdvéacs) against the pagan form of the feast 
because the celebrations on the 1st of March—the begmning of 
the new year in Rome—were accompanied by masques. The 
habit of wearing masks on this feast spread so widely that even 
clerics had to be warned not to take part.+ The Calendae were 


‘ *Clementiae nostrae placuit, ut Maiumae provincialibus laetitia redderetur, ita tamen, ut 
servetur honestas ct verecundia castis moribus perseveret. Dat. vIr KAL. MAI. ConsTAN(TINO)P(OLT) 
Arcap(1o) tu Er Honor(io) m1 AA. Conss. (a.p. 396, 25 Apr.).’ Codex Theodostanus, lib. xv, tit. 
vi, de Matuma, ed. Th. Mommsen, i. 2, pp, 820-1. 

2 See V. Cottas, Le Thédtre a Byzance, pp. 10, 11. 

3 Cf. Le Livre des Cérémonies, edited by A. Vogt, tome ii, Commentaire (Paris, 1940}, p. 160. 

4 gAAd Kal tives xAnpsKol, KaTd. Tiwas coprds, mpds Siddopa peraoynuariLovrat mpocwreta Kai moTe 
pev Eebipes ev 7@ pecovaw rhs éexnrqoias pera atparuotixay audiwy eta€pyovrat, wore be wal ws 
fovayol mpoodevovary ws $Ga rezvpdnoda. W. Beveridge, Pandectae Canonum (Oxford, 1672), 
I. 230-1. 
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@nally abolished by Canon 62 of the Council im Trullo, along 
with the other feasts mentioned above, the Vota and Brumalia. 
But it seems that this interdict either had no effect at all or was 
only effective for a short time in Constantinople. Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetus for example gives, in his De Ceremontis, a 
detailed description of the Brumalia and points out that he 
-peintroduced the feast, whose celebration had been forbidden by 
“his co-regent Romanus Lecapenus.' Anothcr feast described by 
“Constantine, the Tpuvynrixov Aetrvoy, the ‘Banquet of the Vin- 
tage’, or Foréixdv, the “Gothic pageant’, has preserved features 
of the Calendae. It took place on the ninth day of the Dodeka- 
“tmeron, the days between Christmas and Epiphany. Members 
of the two main factions in Constantinople, the Blues and Greens, 
“were dressed up as Goths and performed a warrior dance, 
accompanied by musicians playing on lutes, and singing in a 

gibberish which professed to be Gothic but which was in fact, as. 
“has recently been discovered, a corrupted Latin. 


Vii, INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


os In the early days of the Eastern Empire the social position of 
professional musicians was hardly better than that of actors or 
mimes. Both pagan and Christian writers looked down upon 
—o\them with equal contempt. John Chrysostom’s description of 
“an actor disguised In woman's clothes, wearing his hair long, and 
striving both in aspect and gesture to look like a tender girl, 
“igs no more severe than Lucian’s derision of those who went to 
=o entertamments in order to see effeminate singers, imitating 
<> lecherous women to the accompaniment of flutes.+ 
o>. Again, we have to distinguish two reasons for the condemna- 
“ss tion of instrumental music by Christian writers: its pernicious 
-. effect on morals, and its connexion with pagan religious cere- 
<. momies. The playing of certain instruments during the immola- 
? De Ceremoniis, ii. 186~7, 
coos * Tbid. 1.83, Cf. J. Handschin, Das Zeremonienwerk Kaiser Konstantins u. die sangbare Dichtung 
ooo. (1942) Pp. 34-6. 
col % Homi, in Matth. 37, ch. 5: 6 pev pap dmeobey Eyer duny véos wv, Kal tiv daw &xdyAivey, 
“wat 1G PrSupar, xai 7 expats, Kal roils iuariots, Kal ado aadds eis eixdva Kdopys. 
ci. * Lucian, de Saltatione 2: Avap $é 1s dv, di Adore, eal raiira watdela odvtpados Kai drdrooodia 
(0) Th ptrpia cpidyneds, dcdduevos,  Auntve, rod wept ra Bearie onav8dlew Kal rots wadaois ouvelvan, 
ves #eOnoae xaravAodpeves, PydvSpiav dvopwaor dpav eoffjcr padanais Kai dojacw dxoddotos évafpuvd- 
Sy jeevov Kat prpotpevoy epwrixa yuvaie, Tv madat Tas payAordtas, PaiSpas cat lapbeveras xal ‘PoSéras 
uae Tids, Kal radra mdvra tnd xpovuace xal tTeperiouace Kat woddy xrimw Kxarayédaora cis GAyhds 
Lo) apdypera xal Feacata ehev@éow dvdpi xal ote col wpémovra: . 
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tions and libations was an essential part of the ceremonies, in: 
both Greek and Roman rites. In mystery-cults the rites of - 
initiation were accompanied by dances and the sounding of per- . 
cussion instruments. Ecstatic rites, deriving from the Orient, | 
were accompanied by the sound of cymbals, drums, and Phrygian 
flutes, as we learn from Catullus :! 


simul ite, sequimini 
Phrygiam ad domum Cybelles, Phrygia ad nemora Deae 
Ubi cymbalum sonat vox, ubi tympana reboant, 
Tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave calamo, 
Ubi capita Maenades vi iactunt hederigerae, 
Ubi sacra sancta acutis ululatibus agitant, 
Ubi suevit ila divae volitare vaga cohors 
Quo nos decet citatis celerare tripudiis. 


Dyan (rduaava), cymbals (xdpBada), clappers (xpdrada), 
horns (xépara), and flutes {adAot) were the instruments mainly 
used in orgiastic rites. Under the influence of the sound those 
who attended the orgies passed into a state of holy frenzy 
(icpopavia). Lucian, describing in De Syria Dea a ceremony in 
honour of Cybele, makes us realize how powerful the effect of 
this kind of music could be, even on people who had only come 
to the ceremony out of curiosity. He says that on certain days 
the priests and a crowd of the Initiated gather in the Temple 
in order to perform the holy rites. A large crowd gathers outside 
the Temple, playing flutes, beating drums, or singing ecstatic 
songs. Many who only came to see the ceremony go into a trance. 
A raving youth tears off his clothes, jumps forward, seizes one 
of the swords prepared for that purpose, and castrates himself. 

The ecstatic element in Oriental rites did not merely survive 
in the Eastern cities of the Empire; it increased m intensity. 
The Fathers of the Church had to take up the struggle against 
the seductive influence of instrumental music. Thus, two hun- 
dred years after Catullus, Clement of Alexandria, in his Paeda- 


1 Carmen Ixiii, Il, 19-26, 

2 The state of frenzy caused by the sound of certain instruments and ecstatic singing is a pheno- 
menon widely commented on by writers who have ebserved the reaction of an Eastern audience 
to any kind of exciting music. Lucian’s description in De Syria Dea may also throw some light on 
the passages in the Republic of Plato and the Politics of Aristotle concerned with the ethical 
significance of the Modes m Greek music (cf. H. Abert, Die Lebre vom Etbos in der griechischen 
Musik, Leipzig, 1899). Aristotle is certainly right i in objecting to the Socrates of the Republic 
who wants to retain the Phrygian mode, but rejects the flute, as both of them are exciting and 
emotional (cf. Polztzcs, 8. 7. 1342"). 
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zogus (ii. 4), wrote his brilliant argument against the participa- 
tion of instrumentalists in festivities: 


tt people occupy their time with flutes and psalteries, and choirs and 
dances, and Egyptian clappers and such amusements, they become dis- 
orderly fools and unseemly and altogéther barbarous. They beat cymbals 
‘and drums and make a loud noise on the instruments of deceit. Certainly, 
such a banquet—as it seems to me—is a theatre of drunkenness. ... Let 
the pipe be given back to the shepherds, and the flute to the gene Gas 
who are engrossed in idolatry. For, in truth, such instruments are to be 
panished from a temperate banquet, being more suttable to beasts than 
to men, and to the more irrational portion of mankind. For we have heard 
of stags being charmed by the pipe, and, when they are pursued by the 
huntsman, being lured into the toils... .”! 


Clement of Alexandria then proceeds to explain what kind of 
music is permissible to Christians, basing his prescriptions on 
Matt. xxii. 37 and 39; Col. mm. 16 and 17; Ps. xxxii; Eph. v. 19, 
and other passages taken from the Scriptures. Only the more 
austere melodies are permitted; those that are weak and 
effeminate are forbidden. Therefore melodies which use chroma- 
tic intervals should not be employed.? 

-The dangerous effect on Christians of exciting instruments was 


continually against the use of instruments in Christian cere- 
monies. Their struggle was made even more difficult by the 
fact that the Jews made abundant use of instruments in their 


found themselves invited to praise God with the sound of trum- 
pets, psalteries, zithers, drums, stringed instruments, organs, and 
with dances. Theodoret of Cyrus, quoting Amos v. 23 ‘Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the 
melody of thy instruments’, tries to explain that the Israelites 
had learnt to use instruments in their service from the Egyp- 
tians. He argues that God permitted them to use instruments 


2 a Cien, Alex., ed. O. Stahlin (1925), 1 1. 180. 

3 “Kai yap dpuovias mapadextéov TES cuippovas, arwrdtw ST. pddara, edatvovras Tis eppersevys 
Hudy Stavatas ras dypas dvTws dppovias, at ep TOS Kapaas Tv PO eyyew KaKoTeyvotaat ets Gpupey Kat 
Bupioreyiary exdiarrdvras: ra be averypd Kat cuippovird pean amotdacerat tals ris pébys dyeparxiats. 
karaheumréov ody Tas ypwpariKnas appovias rats dypujuots mapowias Kal rH dvOedepovcy Kai érarpovoy 
poverty. Thid., p. 184. 

ECE: Je: Quasten, Musik und Gesang i in den Kuilten der beidnischen Anttke und christlichen Fribaeit. 
v,§3. ‘Die Auseinandersetzung des Christentums mit dem jiidischen Tempelkult’, Liturgie- 
jescichtiche Ouellen und Forschungen, Heft 25, 


obviously very strong. The Fathers of the Church had to fight - 


a ea TT a 
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in His honour in their ceremonies and services, not because He 
liked their sound, but in order to put an end to the madness of 
idolatry. The same view is taken by Chrysostom. He too thinks 
that God, knowing the weakness of the Jews, had allowed them : 
to use instruments in order to temper their minds to perform with — 
joy what would be useful to them. And Gregory of Nazianzus 
is obliged to exhort his audience: “Let us take up hymns instead |. 
of drums, chanting of psalms instead of indecent writhings of 
the body and songs.’3 | 


VIII. MUSICA PERNICIOSA AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL 


To avoid the morally pernicious effect of the highly emotional | 
Graeco-Roman music was a difficult task for Christians, parti- 
cularly for those living in the great cities in close contact with 
the ruling pagan society. It was not only the music performed 
in the theatres and at public festivities, or connected with the 
various cults, which influenced the mind. Here the danger was | 
obvious, and could therefore be eliminated to a certain degree. . 
A more difficult task was to avoid the music at private enter- — 
tainments, as this involved a limitation of the Christian’s contact: 
with his fellow citizens. It was the habit of pagan society to 
engage musicians to sing and play at their meals. “The music 
was performed by girls, who played the flute, and often also the 
cithara, the lyre, or some other instrument. oe 

As has already been mentioned, Clement of Alexandria was 
compelled to speak at some length against this practice in the 
Paedagogus.* Basil of Caesarea condemns the custom of playing 
the lyre during symposia. Psalteries and zithers, he says, 
increase the drunkenness caused by wme and hinder people from 
meditating on the works of the Lord.s The same view is expressed _ 

' Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum cttatio 7, De sacrificets, § 21: 7a Tov eur xear Coydvaw 
eoxero, 00 7H rovrwy dpyovia repuéuevos, dAAa Kara Bpaxd nada trav eiddAwy tov mAdvov. CE. 
J. Quasten, op. cit., pp. 86-7. 

2 Chrysostom, Homil, in Ps. r50; P.G. iv, c. 497: wai ra dpyava O€ exeiva dca rotire érerérpanro 
TOTE, Aid TE TH pebevedy adra@v, ral bid 7d KepvGy abrods eis dyaayy Kal cupypuvier. 

3 Gregory Naz., Oratio 5. 25; P.G. xxxv, c. 708-9: unde wpddupa kadAwaiowner ph 7h alodyra@ 
deorl xararaprécbwoer al atxior, ndé ovvavdiars xal Kporots mepinyeiowoar. odtos perv yap 
‘Edquais fepoparias 6 véuos. .. . dvaddBwpev tavovs dvi Tuptaver, Podluwdiey dvti Toy aloypwy 
Avycopedrav Te xal dopareay. — 

4 Cf. Paedagogus, ui. 4. 

5 elra aéppw mpoidvros tof mérov, avdel cai KiPéoa: Kat rUpwava xara per THY aApfeay drte- 
Apnvotvrat Tous amodAupévous, xara b€ rHv émirpdevow Tay pebvdrvtwr, diote avtots mdcas Ths Yux7s — 
ras Hooves TH pedwdig dieyepPFvar. Comment. in Esat. §. 158; P.G. xxx, ¢. 372. cot 3€ xpuc@ Kat 
éAdharr: meTorxrapevy t Atpa éb’ tyimAod revos Bewpot domep ri deyoAua Kat ef8wAov Sarudvew dvaxerTat, 
Kal yum} tis dAAia, dvri too ras yetpas epetSav mpas drpaxrov bidayxOArar, ba ray cx ris SovAcias 
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--by John Chrysostom in the first Homily on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He contrasts the pagan with the Christian sym- 
- postum : ‘For there, indeed, are flutes, citharas, and Panpipes 
~(adpuyyes) ; but here there is no discordant melody, but instead, 
“hymns and psalm-singing. There the demons are celebrated in 
“gongs, but here God, the Lord of all... . For these songs to the 
“lyre (ra yap 81a tv wynxridwy) are none other than songs to 
Demons (Satpdver adopara).’! oe 

“These ideas are followed up by Chrysostom in the chapter on 
symposia in the Expostito in Psalmmum az, where he contrasts 
» pagan drinking-parties with meals in a truly Christian household. 
- There wanton songs (décpaTa mopyvixa) which attract heathen 
~ demons; here spiritual chants (donara mvevparixd) to which the 
Spirit flies, and blesses mouth and soul. Chrysostom urges his 
~ hearers not only to sing hymns of praise themselves, but to teach 
their children and wives to sing them too; not only at the looms 
~~ and during their other work, but above all at their meals. 

























-... ‘For it is mostly at meals that the devil lurks. There he has as allies 
~~ drunkenness and gluttony, laughter and disorder, and dissipation of soul. 
_. Therefore it is particularly necessary at meals and after meals to build a 
~ stronghold against him through the security which comes from the psalms, 
~-and to sing sacred hymns in praise of the Lord, by standing up with one’s 
-) wife and children after the symposia. . . . Just as these invite mimes, 
-. dancers, and indecent women to their meals and call up demons and the 
“. devil, and fill their houses with innumerable brawls, so those invite Christ 
“. Into their houses, and call upon David with the zither. Where Christ is, 
a there is no place for a Demon; he would not even dare to look in... . 
aoe - These people make their house a theatre ; you shall make your dwelling a 
=. church. For nobody would fail to call a gathering a church, where there 
“are psalms, and prayers and dances of the prophets, and God-loving 
... thoughts in the singers... . No charge will be made against anybody for 
the way he sings, whether he be old or young, hoarse, or even lacking 
“ rhythm. What is required here is an uplifted soul, a watchful mind, a - 
contrite heart, a powerful reasoning, a purified conscience. If you enter the 
—-) holy choir of God possessing these, you will be able to stand next to 
David. There is no need of zithers, nor of taut strings, nor of a plectrum, 
ae : avdyany ert Atpay éxrelvew eSiSdyOn mapa cod tows xa probods reddcavros, rdya Kal mpoaywyd reve 
cn yureixt wapeddvros’ ij werd rd racer dcdlyear & 7H Big odpare dnabdjcas tals véas mpoxddyrat 
oT Opole &8denaros. Ibid., c. 376. | 
“ * dxet pe addol xob nOdpar xai atpryyes, evradba 8¢ ofdév darnyés pédos, GAG zi: Syvor, Parduedlac. _ ; 
cn) €nef pev of Badaoves dvupvoivrar, évratda 8¢ 6 advraw Searorns Beds... . Ta yap bad tay ayKTSwy 
v1 ot8ey GMa carly ray Sadver dopara, In epist. ad Coloss., Hom. i, 8; Bibl. Patr., ed. F. Field, 
"ip. 182, “EPG. We a7 
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nor skill, nor any instruments. But if you will, you can make yourself into’ 
a zither, mortifying the limbs of the flesh, and forming a great concord 
{cuugwvia) between body and soul.’! . 

Here the music permitted to Christians is clearly indicated. - 
It is, according to the Pauline precept, to speak in psalms, and — 
hymns, and spiritual songs,? rather than in drunkenness and 
excess.3 This line is taken by most of the Christian writers, | 
There is another, more austere view, to be found in the writings | 
of some Eastern monks, who are opposed to any kind of singing, | 
even during the service, as preventing the xardvyvéts, the spirit — 
of contrition. These voices, however, represent only a small - 
minority. They are not typical of the attitude of the Church 
in general, particularly after its victory in the fourth century. — 

From the pronouncements of the Fathers of the Church on 
music suitable for Christians we can trace the ideological basis. 
from which their conceptions arose. It is not to be expected. 
that this basis should be homogeneous. It is not only that a 


gradual change took place in the leading ideas, from the Apostolic 
age until the time when a fully developed dogma was formed into 


a kind of summa in the writings and hymns of John Damascene: © 
there is also variation according to the individual writer’s stan- - 
dard of education. Some of them were drawn from a society | 
highly trained in Greek philosophy; others came from pro-. 
vincial centres of the East which despised Hellenic civilization, © 
and based their concepts, in the main, on passages from the Old 
and New Testaments. | 
In spite of their various theological views, Early Christian — 
writers were agreed on one point. Music was treated by them 
not as an aesthetic but as an ethical problem. This conception 
of the art of music, as has been shown in the first chapter, is 
closely associated with the ideas of the Greek philosophers who | 
dealt with music—Pythagoreans, Empedocleans, Plato and his 
followers, Neo-Pythagoreans, and Neoplatonists 
views of the Greek musical! theorists. : 
It is a well-known fact that the revival of Platonism im the. 
second century, the so-called Middle Platonism, facilitated the 
entry of Christianity into the world of Graeco-Roman civiliza- 
t Thid. 


~ on f _ % ae 
2 5 Adyos roG Xprorot evocxeirw ev suiv wrovaiws, ev adoy copia SiSdexovres xat vavberotvres 
= ~ ~ Fad ’ ~ F ¢ ~ ~ ~ 
éavrovs, paruois tpvors ddais wvevpatixais ev rf xdpers dSovres ev tais xapdias tpdv 7H Bed. Col. 


ill. 16, 3 In Eph. v. 18. 





and with the . a 
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Platonic musical theory could be adapted without diffi- 
ality to the teaching of the theologians, as will be shown in the 
= chapter. The connexion between Greek philosophy and 


jon. 


See and Gnostic systems. In both these systems em- 
phasis is laid on the task which music must fulfil of producing 
harmony between soul and body," tempering passions,? giving 
grace and dignity to manners,’ elevating the soul.* Gradually 
‘the ascetic attitude of the Pauline doctrine, represented in 
Chrysostom’s Expositio in Psalmum qr, is replaced by the Neo- 
Jatonic, which aims at a perfect rendering of the chants. Thus 
ugustine admits that he feels more pleasure in hearing the 
melodies animating the word of God, when they are sung by 
“Beautiful voice in a perfect way.5 

This famous passage of the Confesseons is significant of the 
‘aesthetic attitude towards music in the West at the end of 
‘the fourth century. It explains the growing importance of, and 
‘the demand for, an increased use of music in the service of the 
‘Church, both in the West and in the East. Byzantine musical 
heory, which has been preserved only in relatively late docu- 
ments, has maintained in an even more obvious way elements 
of Gnostic, Neo- Pythagorean, and Neoplatonic doctrine. These 


aq ibaa of Alexandria, Eptstula ad Marcellinum de interpretatione Psaimorumt, 27: wiomep 
oe dppovia rods avAoUvs ourrieioa piav Thy ouppuviay Grorehel, ovrws eraby Kal ev TH Yuxg Sedgopa 


KWH TEWS Kal Tay peddy ylveras TOU cupatos evépyeca, PodAerat o Adyos pr aodudwrov elvar roy 
ssa éavTa pndé SuoracGar mpos avrov. Cf. Plato, Rep. 1. 4o1 p; Ptolemy, Harmonica, ii. 


- ae heim ris dxofs rd ex Tav ee es Legis AavOavorTws gel rats i eae ffarmon. 
; lil 73 Tamblichus, 7. Pythag., C. Ids ie 





sous Kai xataaroAny. CF, Plato, Rep. a ae C3 , Aristotle, Pol Vill. §, pag en &e. 
aa es Expos. in Ps. 47; P.G. 1, ¢. 156. Cf, Plato, Laws, 1. 659 &; Aristotle, Pol. viii. 7, 
341 , RC. 5 Confess. X. 33. 


CHAPTER iV 
MUSIC IN CEREMONIES 


I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


FEATURE characteristic of all Byzantine ceremonies, 

secular as well as ecclesiastical, was the acclamations. It was 
with these panegyric salutations that the factions of the Blues 
and the Greens! used to greet the public appearances of the | 
Emperor, the Empress, the Porphyrogenneti—the children of - 
the Emperor, born in the Purple Chamber of the Palace—, other — 
members of the Imperial family, and high officials and dignitaries. 
Similar acclamations were sung in church when the Emperor — 
as head of the Church, or a high ecclesiastical dignitary, came to 
visit it. The stylized form of these panegyrics, which were © 
apparently intended to give the impression of the spontaneous | 
outburst of feelings of loyalty, devotion, gratitude, or admira-.. 
tion, reflects the highly organized system of Byzantine public | 
life, in which the Emperor and his family played the foremost 
part. ‘The task of applause was not abandoned to the rude and ~ 
spontaneous voices of the crowd. The most convenient stations © 
were occupied by the bands of the Blue and Green factions of the 
Circus ; and their furious conflicts, which had shaken the capital, 
were insensibly sunk to an emulation of servitude.’ 

The origin of the acclamations has not been fully investigated. 
Rehearsed cheering was already customary in Imperial Rome. 
When the Forum, formerly the scene of turbulent outbursts of 
passion, was reduced to order at the end of the Civil Wars, it 
was to the Circus, with its chariot-races, games, and fights, that 
the emotions of the populace were diverted.? The Roman 
Caesars, some of whom were passionately interested in the races, 
favoured the faction to which their own charioteer belonged. 
Since not more than four chariots took part in one race, and 
each charioteer was dressed in the colour of his party, Rome had 
already the factions of the Blues, Greens, Whites, and Reds, of 


' Cf. J. B. Bury, History of tbe Later Roman Empire, 1. 84 sqq. An excellent study on *The 
Acclamations of Emperors in Byzantine Ritual’ has been published by H. J. W. Tillyard in 4.2.5. 
xvii (1911-12), 239-60. 

4 Gibbon, Decizne and Fall, vi, Bury’s ed., p. 85. 

3 Ch A. Ramband, Etudes sur I’ bistowre byzantine, pp. 5-6. 
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which the Blues and the Greens were the most prominent. They 
“cheered the Imperator when he appeared in the Circus, and, at 
“a later date, on certain occasions when he entered the Senate. 
~~“ Laudes in praise of Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and Trajan are 
~geported by Latin and Greek historiographers. These acclama- 
“tions were composed in a kind of metrical prose.’ They had to 
““~he carefully rehearsed, and were performed like the Sprechchére 
: by which modern dictators used to be acclaimed. Thus, for 
“example, the senators, among them Dio Cassius—from whom 
~we have the report—were commanded to greet Commodus in 
the following way :2 
ie Kat xipios ef 
Kat aparos ef 
Kat navrwyv ebtuxéataros 
Nixds, vexnjoes ; es a 
Am aidvos, Apalove, was. 
<<: (Thou art Lord. Thou art First. Thou art most favoured. Thou 
“< conquerest, Thou wilt conquer. From old Thou conquerest, Amazonius.)4 
~-. Tt was due to Nero’s passion for display and theatrical effects 
-- that he first built up an ordered system of applause by creating 
“ the bands of the Augustiani, into which Roman Knights were 
~~ enlisted. The elaborate form of salutations introduced by Nero 
--. was obviously modelled on patterns from the Greek East. Thus 
--< the Roman form of organized applause may have derived from 
/ > Oriental court ceremonies* and have been used from the same 
~ motives, which, six hundred years later, induced the Byzantine 
-. autocrators to introduce a repertory of acclamations for State 
-- gecasions, differing in content for each of the major secular and 
- ecclesiastical ceremonies. 
When Constantine transplanted the entire system of Roman 
~- administration to the city destined to be the ‘New Rome’, the 
Hippodrome and its factions found an even more fertile ground 
for their activities in the capital of the Eastern Empire. Here 
the Hippodrome acquired a political significance which the 
Roman Circus had never possessed.® 
From its elder sister New Rome had taken over the system of 
the four groups or démes into which the people of Constantinople 


1 C£ Dio Cassius Ixxii, 2, 3. 2 Ibid. xii (xi), 20. 2. 
3 ‘Auatévios, epithet of Apollo. 4 Tacitus, Annals xiv. 15. 4. 
5 Cf. M. P. Charlesworth, ‘Pietas and Victoria’, ¥.R.S. xxxiti (1943), §. 

° Cf. J. B. Bury, Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, i. 85. 
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had been organized. Here, too, the Blues or Venet: (Béverot) and- 
Greens or Prasini (ITpdawvot}' were the two most powerful fac- 
tions, each of them headed by a captain (é4pnapyos) and organized » 
as a city militia. The main place of their activities was the 
Hippodrome, which was more than a race-course; it was ‘an 
assembly-—a substitute for the vanished Comitia, the last 
asylum of the liberties of the Populus Romanus’.? In the Byzan- 
tine Empire, particularly in its first period, the shouts and cries 
of the crowd were not confined to salutations: they reflected 
the attitude of the population towards all pending internal and > 
external questions. They could express equally well approval 
towards, or hostility against, decisions made by the Emperor 
or the Patriarch. d«ra, the Greek transliteration of the Latin 
acta, originally used for shouts of all kinds, had this double 
meaning. 
In their desire to consolidate the system of administration. 
the Emperors tried to bring the factions under their control 
by instituting a ceremonial which followed the calendar of the 
court, just as the ecclesiastical year was regulated by the 
calendar of the Church: nothing was left to chance. The elabor-_ 
ate form of panegyric formulae and poems sung by the alternat- - 
ing choirs of the Blues and Greens obviously developed under: 
Oriental influences from the days of Heraclius onwards.‘ It was 
actually after the decisive defeat of the Persians in 629 that the 
Empire gradually became orientalized. The Emperor changed - 
. the title Imperator into Basileus. Latin ceased to be the official 
language of the Empire. The Roman organization of the pro-— 
vinces was given up, and foreign policy was directed mainly 
towards the East. The Christian character of the Empire was 
accentuated by the introduction of passages from the Bible into 
the texts of the Laws. Veneration of holy relics and miracle- 
working icons was favoured by the Emperors. The Council ia 
Trulio, convoked on the initiative of Justinian II, repudiated, 
in 691, representations of Christ which followed the Hellenistic, 
idealized type, and ordered that icons of the Lord should be 
t Cf. F, Dvornik, “The Circus Parties in ‘Byzantium’, Bysantina- Metabyx.i (1946), 119-33- | 
2 N. H. Baynes, The Byx. Empire) (1939), p. 31- 
3 ‘The verb dxradoye?y, however, is always used synonymously with eddqyety. Cf. J. J. Reiske’s. 
Comment. ad Const. Porph. de Cer, n. 86. < 


* L, Bréhier, ‘Les Origines des titres impériaux’, B.Z. xv. 171-2, See also S. Runciman, By. 
Civilisation, p. 62. § Cf A. Grabar, L’Empereur dans Uart byzantin (1936), p. 164. 
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painted . in His human appearance (xard rév dvOpdmwov yapa- 
oS xrhpa);" i.e. realistically, according to the Syrian type known to 
‘us from the Rabula-Codex.? 

“. With regard to the music used in ceremonies, a striking 
yesemblance can be observed between performances at the court 
of Baghdad and those at Constantinople. From descriptions of 
festivities at the court of Baghdad we know that the music 
was performed by choirs of Persian singers and players, hidden 
from the assembly by curtains. A similar ceremony is reported 
from the court at Constantinople when the Emperor enter- 
tained foreign ambassadors in the octagonal reception-hall of 
the Imperial Palace, the so-called Chrysotriclintum. During 
the meal, choirs from the two main churches, Hagia Sophia 
and Holy Apostles, sang hymns. in honour of the Basileus (ra 
~ BaorAixea).4 They were placed im the niches behind curtains, 
which were drawn ‘according to custom’ (eloyyOycay Kard Tov 
<gdawéra térov ra BHAa),5 so that the performers remained in- 
-yisible to the guests. In the intervals between the Basdlikia 
“music was played on portable organs and other instruments. 
-We shall have to return in the course of this chapter to the use 
of instruments, particularly of organs, in ceremonies. 

-. The term generally used for a chant of greeting was Euphemia 
- (eddypia), or—for a special acclamation, in which the singers 
. -addressed the person they greeted with wishes for a long life— 
- -Polychronion (modvypéviov) and Polychronisma (odvypovuspa).® 
- These latter terms are taken from the first word of the typical 
"formulae used on such occasions: 





























ern ty r , e 1 4 ee \ f t ° ae 
coo! TTodvypdévov roujoa 6 Geos TH ayiav Kai kpateiay BaotAeiay aas els TOAAG Ern. 

<> FToAvypovor rrovjoa: 6 Geos tiv OeompdBAnror, Fedarentov Kai Deofpovpytor, — 

 kpareday Kal dyiav Baowretav cas cis ToAAG, érn.7 

~. (Long may the Lord extend your holy, mighty reign, through many 

= rad 

“Long may the Lord extend your heaven-appointed, heaven-crowned, 

| heaven-protected, mighty and holy reign, through many years.) 

. Concilium Outnisextum, Canon 82, 

2 Cf C. Diehl, Manuel d'art byzantin (1910), Pp. 305. 

ae, Kraemer, Kulturgeschichte des Ortents, i. 71 sqq. Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Die Kirchenmusik im byz. 
Reiche’ 0.C., N.S. vi. 120~3, 

-4 Const. Porph. de Ceri, CSHB, p. 585, 1. 14. 

8 Ibid, p. 583, 1. 22, | 

os @ CE Cod, Curop. de Off., Gretseri et Goart comment., C.S.H.B., p. 277. 

Be de Of, ch. vi, p. 46. 
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The Euphemtat which have come down to us range from poems 
of a certain artistic quality to conventional versifications. As 
an example of this kind of poetry a charming ‘Hymn of Spring’ 
may serve. This poem was sung annually by the Blues and 
Greens in the Hippodrome at the ‘Races of Carnival’ (Maxed- 
Aaptkov tmrrodpépsov), which took place in the week before Sexa- 
gesima Sunday.t The verses were sung antiphonally by the 
choirs of the two factions, and the adherents of the two demes — 
gave the response to the verses of their respective choirs,” 

"Ide To €ap 76 yAvKd 
waAw émavareéAAer 
yapav, vyelay Kal Cory 
Kal TH evnpepiay, 
avipayadiay ex Geob 
7® Batre? “Pupaiwv, 
kai vicny Beoddpnrov 
KATA TOY TOAEpLiCNV. | : 

(See sweet Spring sends out for the Emperor of the Romans happiness, 
health and life, well-being, and strength from God and victory, god-given, ~ 
over his enemies.) a 


In the later days of the Empire a distinction was made between ~ 
the terms Polychronion and Euphemia. We find Polychronton 
applied to acclamations in honour of the Emperor, his family, | 
or a member of the court, while Euphemesis (<ddrjunois) was used 
for those in honour of an ecclesiastical dignitary. After the end of | 
the Empire in 1453, however, both terms were used for ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries.3 Euphemeseis are still sung in Greek churches in 
honour of a visiting archbishop at the present day.+ 


Il. THE PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC IN THE CEREMONIES 


Concerning the ceremonies during which acclamations were 
sung ample evidence can be gathered from Byzantine historio- 
graphers. Among the books which provide us with information 
about the organization of the choirs, their participation in- the 
ceremonies, and their way of singing, the famous De Ceremontts 

1 Cf. A. Vogt’s commentary to his edition of de Cer., vol. 11, pp. 172-4. 

2 The metrical form of this and other acclamations has been restored by P. Maas in his article on . 
‘Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner’, B.Z. xxi, pp. 28-51, who, going back to the version of 
the MS., substituted in line 3 dyedar for tyevav, and in line 6 76 BaotAe? for rots BactAebou. 


3 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘The Acclamations of Emperors’, 4.8.5. xviii. 241. 
4 An example of a modern Exphemests is given in J, B. Rebours’s Trazté de Psaltigue, pp. 234 8qq. 
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by Vooastamtne VII Porphyrogennetus (913-59)! holds the first 
place; next to it comes De Officiis, a handbook ascribed to George 
Codinus Curopalata.2 From these books we learn that the 
acclamations prescribed for the ceremonies were performed by 
two groups of singers, according to the character of the ceremony. 
Acclamations in honour of the Emperor, the Empress, the Im- 
perial family, or court dignitaries were sung by the two choirs of 
Kyactae (xpdxra), those for ecclesiastical dignitaries by the 
Psaltae (dAvo). The Kractae were court officials and laymen. 
Each choir of the Kractae3 was conducted by a domesticus 
scholarum, one being the captain (Syuoxpdrys) of the Veneti, the 
other of the Prasini. The domesticus was the precentor and chief 
of the musicians and singers. It was his task to rehearse the 
music, and to take care that the acéa were sung in the right order.* 
The procedure was as follows: the Emperor was received by the 
two factions, each headed by the domesticus, who stood before 
the Emperor, his head bowed down and his hands crossed on. 
“his breast,’ while the singers sang the first of the acclamations. 
“When they had finished, the members of the faction sang the 
“response, which consisted in repeating either the whole strophe 
or its last phrase. During the singing of the refrain by the crowd 
the domesticus signed the Emperor three times with the sign of the 
Cross. While the Kvactae sang the second part of the actologia 
the domesticus again assumed the attitude of reverence, and when 
the response was again sung by the crowd he again made the sign 
of the Cross, and this was repeated as. long as the singing lasted.’ 






























oe 1 Constantine VII Porphyrogennetus’ book about the ceremonies is in the main a compilation 
“from older treatises on court ceremonies; only a part of it was written by Constantine himself. 
“CEA. Vogt’s Introduction to his Commentaire, vol. i of Constantin Porphyrogénéte, Le Livre des 
“Cérémonies (1935). 

22% According to J. B. Bury, De Offccts dates from the fifteenth century. 

: Es. In a very learned study on the subject J. Handschin, Das Zeremontenwerk Kaiser Konstantins 
“und die sangbare Dichtung (Basel, 1942), pp. 72 sqq., assumes that the Kractae were the precentors 
“of the factions, two for each faction. No conclusive proof, however, is given to support the hypo- 
thesis, and on p. 77 Handschin himself takes the view that the Kractae were a choir, alternating 
with the people (the Aaés). 

oe ety" Our dpxwdds Kai emorarns pelwmiiay Kal Tay pedwdav, ola els pupar cal ragiy xabormv 
adrovs re xai rd peAwSiiuara. John Citrus, quoted by J. J. Reiske in his commentary to de Cer. ii. 153. 
“8. The attitude used when standing before the Emperor, the head inclined, the hands crossed 
“over the breast, is that prescribed by the ritual at the courts of the Kings of Persia and Armenia, 
a8]. J. Reiske points out in his commentary to de Off. il. 89. 

Ibid, P+ 9°. 

ee toréoy Ort Tob Bijou dxtodoyodvros Katd Thy axodoudiay Tis dxronoylas, you Toi} Aaod dao- 
Kpivopévou Tois xpaxrass, karaappayiler é Sopéorixos T&Y ovorddy Kar’ dxpov ris avrov yAavidos mpos 
ov Baairéa Tpirov" Kat TMP KpaxTa@v Aeydvrasy exer Sedexervyy rats xepot: mddy rob Aaot Adyorros, 
ratmopaytte péxors dv rAnpwOG waoa % dxrodeyia. Schol, ad de Off. i. 1, p. 12. 
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The Psaltae, on the other hand, were members of the clergy ; . 
and had taken holy orders. They, too, were divided into two 
choirs, each of them under a domesticus, but both together under © 
the direction of the Protopsalies (ipwroysdArns),t who stood - 
between them when they sang.? 

When the Emperor took part in a procession, or went to church, © 
both groups of singers, the Kraciae and Psaliae, sang the Euphe-. 
miace together, the responses being made by the crowd. At the . 
ceremony on Christmas Eve? instruments (épyava) accompanied - 
the singers. The players, the so-called paeguiotae (of Acyopevor 
Travyviorat), stood behind the clergy and were separated from — 
the crowd by the standard-bearers. The Imperial band con- - 
sisted only of trumpeters (caAwiyrrat), horn-players (Bouxxwe-_. 
ropes), cymbal-players (a@vaxapiorat), and pipers {coupovatorat) ; 
none of the weak-sounding instruments (rdv Aerrdv opydvwy) 
were used. The Emperor mounted a dais. Curtains were drawn 
to hide him and his suite from the eyes of the crowd. When they © 
were opened again the Emperor, who had changed his vestment, | 
was seen standing alone and visible to all. At that moment the - 
singers, accompanied by all the various instruments, intoned the 
Polychronton. When the singers had finished their hymn of 
praise the instruments still continued to play ior a while until » 
the Emperor, waving a handkerchief, gave them a sign to cease. © 
Now the Psaltae began to sing again, this time the verses* © 
appointed for the feast, and, soon after, “Christ is born, who 
crowned thee as King’. After this they sang the rest of the 
verses, and the instruments played for a time. Then the Em- 
peror and Empress were praised by name. While the Psaltae 
sang the Polychronta for the occasion, the curtains were closed, 
and when they had finished and only the band was left playing, 


the standard-bearers started to leave the church. 


1 In de OF, ch. 1, a st of the officials of ‘The Great Church’, i.e, Hagia Sophia, is given. 
The offices are divided into groups, each containing five ranks. The seventh group (werrds) con- 
tains the following: d mpwtoydArns,—ot S00 Sopdatixot, Tod wpditov Kal rob Serrdépov yopod,—é 
AnoouraxTyS,—mpysucKyptos Tay rafovAapiov,—o dpyev tav xovraxiwy, de OF, p. 6 6. An ex- 
planation of the functions of these officials is given in Reiske’s commentary, pp. 1593-5. 

2 6 mpwrowdArns lorarat pecov trav Svo yopdiv, Seéiov Te Kai evwvtou. apyera: Se Kat THY Evapbww 
rhs Yolumiias: pera &€ raiira wai pdtdArat GA. Tbid., p. 153. These explanatory lines are taken from 
Allatius (Aulacci) (1586-1669). From them we learn that it was the function of the protopsaltes to 
start the chanting of the psalms,’ which was continued by the choirs of the Psaliae. 

3 A description of the ceremony is given in de Offictis, C.S.H.B., pp. 43-55; the part dealing 
with the acclamations 1s to be found on pp. 49-53. 

4 The text has mpooddpous ordyous +H €opr7. Stichoi are verses from the psalms. 

5 Xpiores eyeahdn a arabas ae Bacidda, de Off., p. §3, |. 3. 
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| lll. THE ORGAN 

~ From this and other passages in De Ceremontis and De Offctis, 
‘describing the use of instruments in secular and ecclesiastical 
‘¢elebrations, some conclusions can be drawn about the use of 
‘the organ. Organs were played in the Hippodrome im proces- 
‘sions, and during banquets and receptions in the Imperial 
‘Palace. In the Early Empire hydraulic organs may have been 
‘used, since instruments of that type were well known in Rome. 
“The earliest description of the water-organ is to be found in the 
‘Pneumatica of Hero of Alexandria, who flourished about 150 B.c.! 
‘The next oldest, ‘and practically the only other ancient descrip- 
‘tion’ of the hydraulic organ is by Vitruvius (about A.D. 70) in 
the tenth book of his De Architectura, chapter 13. From these 
descriptions, and from the drawing of Hero's hydraulic organ in 
MS. Harl. 5589 of the British Museum, it can be assumed that the 
““water-organ was a large instrument of some weight, the sound 
ef which could be heard all over the Roman Circus. 

“> A different kind of organ is represented on a relief, dating 
‘from the end of the fourth century, on the obelisk of Theodosius I, 
the Great (379-95), m Constantinople? In the centre of the 
relief the Emperor is shown in the Hippodrome waiting with 
a garland in his hand for the victor of the races. Under his 
throne are two rows of spectators, and beneath them a row of 
female dancers. On both sides of them two small organs are 
placed, looking like gigantic pan-pipes. We can also see the 
“players (of dpyavdpior) and two youths who work the blast-bags? 
- with their feet. 

=> This is the new type of the instrument, the portable pneumatic 
“organ, which seems to have displaced the hydraulic organ in the 
East at an earlier date than hitherto was thought. A description 
of the Byzantine pneumatic organ can be found in the remini- 
~-scences of Harun-ben-Jahja, who was made a prisoner of war 


=: I Of, C. Maclean, ‘The Principle of the Hydraulic Organ’, §.L.4. vi (1904), 187. According to 
o W. Schmidt, the editor of the Tvevzarixa, Hero lived a century or two later. The invention of the 
“> instrument is variously ascribed to Archimedes of Syracuse, Ctesibius of Alexandria, and Hero. 
oc. Phe Greek text of Hero’s description of the water-organ, together with an English translation, is 
“to be found in the Appendix to Maclean’s article, S.1.M. vi. 217-20. A facsimile of Hero’s organ 
from Cod. Harl. 5589 of the Brit. Mus. is given in Appendix C, p. 223. 

: 7 ae : reproduction of the relief can be seen on p. 82.0f my Byzantische Mustk, Jedermann’s Biicherei 
“ (4927). 
peehes Maclean’s article, pp. 184-6, where he gives the reasons for substituting ‘blast-bag’ for 
- “bellowe’, | 
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at Ascalon and brought to Constantinople im 867. Describing - 
a banquet for the prisoners held at Christmas in the presence of. 
the Emperor he wrote :! - 


‘Then they bring a thing which is called al-urgana (—rd Spyava). Thisis © 
an object made out of a square of wood after the manner of an oil-press, © 
covered with strong leather, into which sixty pipes of copper are put. The. 
part of the pipes outside the leather is covered with gold, so that only a. 
little of them can be seen, because each pipe is only a little longer than the - 
one before. At one side of the square object is a hole; into this a pair of. 
bellows is put, like the bellows of a forge....? lwo men now start to blow | 
the organ, and the master comes and plays the pipes; and each pipe sings. 
according to its length, sounding in honour of the Emperor, while all the 
people sit at their tables. After this enter twenty men, holding chulbags © 
(cymbals) in their hands. These men play as long as the banquet lasts.’ 


The same ceremony is repeated on the following eleven days.) S50 

The golden organ, mentioned by Harun-ben-Jahja, is the 
instrument of the Emperor.* Occasionally two golden organs: 
were used to accompany the ceremonies in honour of, or per- 
formed by, the Emperor, for example those which took place at. 
the reception of foreign ambassadors.’ On the side of each of the: 
factions the silver organs of the Greens and Blues were placed.5. 
The organs were mainly used to provide a harmonious back-— 
ground to the most solemn moments of a ceremony. They. 
usually began to play when the singers had finished a Poly- 
chronism, and the same seems to be true of the other instruments _ 
mentioned in the books of ceremonies.° But reference is also- 
made in the ceremonials to occasions on which organs or other - 
instruments were played, while the Kractae and Psaltae sang, 
either separately or together. It has already been mentioned that’ 
the Imperial band played while the Bastlkta were sung, and 
continued to play in the interval between two or more subse- 
quent Polychronta. Another case of simultaneous singing and 
playing is mentioned in the sixty-ninth chapter of the first book 


1 Cf. J. Marquardt, Osteurop. und ostasiat. Stretfziige (1904), pp. 217 sqq- a, 

# From this part of the description we may gather that the pneumatic organ was not known . 
to the Arabs. 

3 From Christmas Day to Epiphany. , 

4 ey dé rep wroprent To xpucoTpiKAwion, rot ev 7H aipodoyig, Earnoay Ta Sto ypued dpyava 7a Pacthxa 
xai Ta, Ovo apyupéd dpyava rdv pepdiv. de Cer. 1. 580, 1. 3. 

5 Ibid., p. 571. 

6 John Cantacuzene, Hist., vol. u, p. 588. 
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‘De na dealing with the ritual for the day before the 
pening of the chariot-races in the Hippodrome. On that 
ccasion Euphemeses were sung, among other chants, praising 
the Holy Trinity, the Emperor, and the Imperial family. Here 
the following direction for the singers is to be found: “While the 
organ plays the Trisagion (xai sats ails tod opyavov), the 
Kractae chant: Thrice Holy, succour the Lords.’ Another 
passage of De Ceremoniis describes the ritual which must be 
observed when a bride, belonging to the nobility, is conducted 
tothe house of the bridegroom. The two factions, with their 
organs, go to the house of the bride, who receives them at the 
door, accompanied by tambourine-players and cymbalists (zo 
Anbiwv Kal yepoxvppdAwyv). She then mounts on horseback and 
js acclaimed by the two factions. To this description of the 
ceremony the Scholiast of De Cervemontis adds that the organs 
are played while the bride descends to leave her house and during 
the singing of the acclamations (ev 7@ axroAoyetv ra pépy atAotat 
a dpyava).? 

There are no indications of the way in which the accompani- 
ment of the chants was performed by the organ or the other 
nowadays 1 in the Orient gives us some guidance. The organists 
certainly did not use harmonies, though some concords may have 
been occasionally introduced. They probably used both hands, 

and played in octaves. The instrumentalists may have intro- 
duced, from time to time, a kind of heterophony. It is a question 
still open to controversy whether the medieval term organum, 

used for singing in parallel fifths, fourths, and octaves, does not 
refer to an accompaniment by the organ which, according to 
P. Wagner, ‘was known to the Franks and Germans only through 
the. Byzantines .* There are too few indications in the sources 
of the way in which organs and other instruments were used for 
us to be able to draw any far-reaching conclusions regarding the 
extent to which the instruments accompanied the singers; yet 
it ‘seems permissible to assume that, as a rule, acclamations were 
sung unaccompanied. This hypothesis is connected with an- 
other, which has now to be discussed. : 


“de Cer. i l, ch. 69, p. 4159, L. 10. 
-Ibid., ch, 81, p. 379, Il. 21-2. 
Cf P, Wagner, History of Plain-Chant, The Plainsong 3 and Medieval Music Society (1901), 
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The question has often been raised as to whether organs were © 
used in church in the days of the Byzantine Empire or whether ° 
they were excluded from liturgical use as they are to-day. — 
There is a passage which might be interpreted as answering the : 
question in a positive sense; It occurs in the ‘Dissertation about © 
the Imperial Banquets’ by the Protospathavius Philotheos, ap-— 
pended as chapter 52 to De Ceremonits, 1. Here it is said that on -. 
Holy Saturday the court, the nobility, and the patricians attend | 
the evening service in the church of the Theotokos of Pharus. | 
When it is finished and a ‘secret organum’ has given the sign | 
(ueTa THY Exhuvnow Too pvaTixod cpyavov), they all take off their | 
ceremonial garments and put on their usual cloaks. They then | 
leave the church and go to the banquet, which is given by the | 
Emperor in his palace. This passage, however, does not con- — 
tribute anything in favour of the view that organs were used: — 
in church. ‘Organon’ is the term both for instrument and for. 
the ‘king of instruments’, the instrument, viz. the organ. From — 
the wording of the passage it is not clear whether it refers to the _ 
sudden signal given by an instrument of the band or to the organ. _ 
This, however, is of secondary importance. The essential point _ 
in Philotheos’s account is the statement that the organon was — 
played after the Divine Office, and therefore did not accompany — 
the liturgical chants or the liturgical action between them.* On _ 
that occasion the sound of the instrument was used to mark the © 
beginning of a new, secular, ceremony which followed the liturgi- 
cal. From every other passage which refers to liturgical singing 
it is clear that the organ was excluded from use in the church, 
The use of the instrument in the Western Church may be ex- 
plained in the following way. In 757 Constantine Copronymus 
sent an organ as a present to King Pippin. In 812 Michael I 
presented Charlemagne with another instrument. The gift was 
accompanied by musicians who knew how to play the organ, 
and who obviously taught their art to Frankish musicians.’ It 
is also reported that the mstruments were copied by Frankish 
craftsmen and the new organs used to assist the teaching of 
Plainchant. Since all this work was done by the monks, it follows 
that the organ was gradually introduced inside the church and 
spread all over the West? as a church instrument. Organs of a 


1 History of Plain-Chanz, p. 210. 
2 C. Sachs, Handbuch d. Musthinstrumentenkunde (1920), p. 454- 
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‘larger size were built, and the Byzantine portable organ was 
replaced by instruments of the size we know nowadays, one of 
the earliest being the great organ at Winchester, built in 980. 













IV. USE OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


-- Acclamations were sung when a new Emperor was crowned.’ 
~The ceremony. took place in Hagia Sophia, where the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, after having blessed the crown,. himself puts 
“7¢ on the head of the Basileus. At that moment the singers shout 
Worthy’, and the whole assembly does reverence. After this 
the singers chant: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace.’ This is repeated three times by the congregation. Again 
the singers chant: “Good will towards Christian men’, to which 
“the congregation responds three times with the same acclamation. 

~The singers continue: ‘For God had mercy upon His people.’ 
- The people respond three times with the same chant. Thus the 
- actologia continues, the people always repeating three times the 
- verses sung by the Kractae: 


Arn 7 jyepa Kupiou 7 peyaay. 

4 e ¢ é ~ ~ ~ e f 
Arn 4 jyepa tis Cwis Tav “Pwpaiwy. 
Arn } xapa. Kat 7 Sd£a Tot Kéopou- 
> 4 é lon! 7 
év 4 70 aoréhos ths Pacuetas 
Ths Kopudijs cou afiws mepreTebn. 
Adfa beds 7 Acondtyn wdvrwyr. 
Adfo. be TH orébavre THY KOpudhy cou. 
Ad&o bed 7 dvadeiEarri ce Baotréa. 
Adéa be 7 Soaoarri ce ovruws. 
Adfa 0G 7H eddonyjaarvre odrws. 
"AM 6 oréas ae, 6 Seiva Baotrda, adroxeipws 

Ca 3 I fa > I 
duaddén oe eis TAROn ypdvey ev moppupa, 
cov rais Adyotorais Kal tots moppupoyervyrots, 
eis Sd€av kal avéyepow Tav “Pamatun. 
Eigaxovon 6 eds rod Aaod Budv. 
IIodAAd, wodAd, wodAd. [6 Aads] IToAAd ern eis 7oAAa. 
Ilodhot bpiv ypdvot, 6 detva wat 6 Seiva abroxpdtopes “Pwyaiwy. 
e f toecon td 
[6 Aads} LToAAoi tuiv ypdvor, 
EToddoi iptv xpdvot, of Depdrrovres toi Kupiov. 
[6 Aads] IToAAot iptv ypdvos.? 


1 de Off., pp. 86-97 and de Cer., 1. 191-6. 
2 Toid., p. 195. 
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(This is the day of the Lord, the great day. This is the day of life for the 
Romans. This is the joy and the glory of the world, on which the crown 
of kingship, worthy of your head, was put on. 

Glory to God the Master of ali. Glory to God who has crowned your head, 
GJory to God who has marked you out as king. Glory to God who has thus 
glorified you. Glory to God who has been pleased to do this thing. And 
He who crowned you, N.N., to be king, with His own hand, may He 
guard you in the purple your full time, together with the Augustae and 
Princes, for the glory and encouragement of the Romans. May God listen 
to your people (shouting): Many, many, many: (the assembly) ‘Many years: 
for many years.’ May your life be long, N.N. and N.N., Emperors of the 
Romans! (the assembly) ‘May your hfe be long’. May your life be long, 
Servants of the Lord! (the assembly) ‘May your life be long!’) 


Similar acclamations salute the Empress and the Porphyro- 
genneti. At the end of the actologia another group of acclama- 
tions follows in honour of the Emperor and his co-regent. 
Acclamations were also sung to welcome the Imperial bride, 
who came to Constantinople by sea or by land, and to praise 
her when she was crowned by the Basileus after the crown had 
been blessed by the Patriarch.' 

According to the court ceremonial the Empress had to take 
a bath on the third day after her marriage. As she returned from 
the bath she was acclaimed, on her way back to her apartments, 
by the court and all the dignitaries. Three organs were posted 
at different places along her route, and the Blues and Greens 
greeted her with chants in the customary way.? Extended 
actologiae were sung on the third day after the birth of a prince 
in the Purple Chamber,’ and at the receptions on the anniver- 
saries of the coronation of the Emperor or of his birthday. Apart 
from the texts of the Polychroenia a poem has been preserved 
celebrating the coronation day. It gives an idea of the kind of 
court poetry which flourished in Byzantium, and served as a 
model for the sycophantic glorification of Eastern and Western 
rulers. We should, however, bear in mind that these poems were 
not written in order to flatter an individual, but the bearer of 
the Imperial crown. This is clearly indicated by the fact that 
we do not find the names of Emperors in these poems, but instead 
the words 6 detva (so-and-so), which had to be replaced by the 
name of the Emperor actually reigning at the time when they 


1 de Cer., pp. 208 sqq. ® Ibid., pp. 214-15. 
} Ibid., pp. 26-17. 
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aresung. This poem! was chanted by the two factions after they 
had performed a dance with torches: 

Xaipe 6 Koopos opa@v ce abraxpatopa Seonorny 

Kal 7) 7éAts cov tépmerat, Bedaremre 6 Seiva: 

wmpalleras 7 tTafis oe BAerovan rafuipyny, 

KaL eUTLYOUOL Ta OKANTpa oxyTTODyOV CE KExTHpEVA. 

Kartaxoopeis yap tov Gpovoy ris warpaias BaoiAeias 

auv 7H Adyotorn mponéurwy pappapyyas evrafias: 

Bbev ednpepodoa Sa cov 7 moArTEIa 

vis Offs adroxpatopias eoprdalet tiv Huepay. 

(At the sight of you, the Lord Emperor, the world rejoices, and your 
city is gladdened, God-crowned N.N. Seeing you as its leader the army is 
enriched, and with you as their bearer the sceptres are happy. For you 
adorn the throne, the Kingdom of your fathers, sending forth, together 
with the Empress, rays of harmony. Therefore the State, flourishing 
through you, celebrates this day of your rule.) 


The diversity of the acclamations is not exhausted by the 
enumeration of al] those which were written for the solemn 
feasts and celebrations of the Byzantine calendar, for the 
christianized pagan feasts, for the Hippodrome, and for the 
triumphant return of the victorious Emperor. The ceremonial 
also contains acclamations for celebrations of minor importance, 
for example for the promotion of court officials, and in addition 
for the seasonal feasts such as the ‘Vintage Feast’ (nyépa rod 
tpvynrov). This feast was celebrated in the middle of September 
and took place in an open space in the vineyard of the Emperor’s 
summer-palace. After the blessing of the grapes by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople the Emperor presented each of the assembied 
officials, senators, and patricians with a cluster of grapes. During 
the ceremony hymns were sung by the factions of the Blues and 
Greens, the first of which, composed in the first Mode, runs as 
follows: 

"Ex rob Aeiu@vos THE yuocews 
tov deamd7ou Tis aodias 
vTpvynaavtes avbn, 
tepd tages trav évtipwy wazpixior 
év 76) mpoodéepew ThY aaparwy Ta ANON, 
Kepadny Karagrrepmpey, 
. Ibid., i. 279. The metrical form of the poem has been restored by P. Maas in ‘Metrische 


Akklamat.’, 8.2. xxi (1912), 9739qq. Cf. A Vogt, Constant. Porphyr., Le Lrore des ceremonies, 
Comment. ii. 196. 
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ws alkov THs edwilas TOY vonuaTeoyr, 
dyriAapBdvovres tod éxelvou TepTviy yapitwy, 
"AdAd, abdvare BaotrteG Tay amrdvrwy, 
ob didov éni rodd Tadryv Thy E€opTHy 
7 KOopw Tis adroKpdtopos éLoucias 
§ Seva 708 Beoordrrov ypiobévras Baotréws. ; 
(From the field of knowledge of the Master of Wisdom, we, the Seidl 
order of the honourable patricians, have gathered flowers and, offering 
many songs, having participated in his pleasant graces, we will crown the: 
head, hike a fragrant house of thoughts. . 
Hence, immortal King of the Universe, grant that the world may for. 
long enjoy this festival of the Imperial power, of N.N., the God-crowned. 
and anointed Emperor.} fe 





V. FUNCTION OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


From the descriptions of ceremonies during which acclamations. 
were. sung their main function becomes evident. They were: 
primarily intended to increase the pomp of the appearance of: 
the Emperor and his court, or of the Patriarch and his clergy, 
or of both. They had the further object of regulating the order. 
of rites, processions, games, receptions, entertainments, and. 
representations performed in the presence of the Emperor.. 
They also served to impress foreigners with a demonstration: 
of the splendour of the capital and the power of the Eastern 
Empire. _ 

The descriptions given in the two Ceremonials of the reception 
of Oriental ambassadors give us a vivid picture of the theatrical- 
apparatus with which such an effect was accomplished. Cooler. 
minds, however, seem to have seen through the artificiality of. 
these spectacular shows. The famous report of Liutprand of 
Cremona to Otto I on his mission to Nicephorus in June 968 gives. 
us an idea of how these ceremonies failed to impress an un-. 
favourably biased spectator. Describing the procession of Nice-. 
phorus from the palace to Hagia Sophia he wrote: : 

‘As Nicephorus, like some crawling monster, walked along, the singers. 
began to cry out in adulation: “Behold the morning star approaches: the: 
day star rises: in his eyes the sun’s rays are reflected: Nicephorus our’ 
prince, the pale death of the Saracens’. How much more truly might they. 
have sung:—‘“Come, you miserable burnt-out coal, old woman in your. 
walk, wood devil in your look; clodhopper, haunter of byres, goat-footed, ° 
horned, double-limbed ; bristly, wild, rough, barbarian, harsh, hairy, - 
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pel, a Cappadocian!”’ So, puffed up by these lying ditties, he entered 
t. Sophia, his masters, the emperors, following at a distance and doing him 
omage on the ground with the kiss of peace.”! 


“Besides these there were the acclamations sung by the Psattae 
hich formed part of the religious ceremonies. They were of a 
ifferent character, as can be seen from the examples given 
bove. The splendour of the singing of the Euphemeses in Hagia 
“Sophia certainly surpassed anything of that kind in Western 
‘Situal, since we may assume that the 110 Anagnostae of the days 
f Justinian, who were increased in number to 160 under Hera- 
clius,? had the office not only of chanting the Epistles but also 
he acclamations, while the twenty-five Psalfae, mentioned by 
‘poth Justinian and Heraclius, had to sing the hymns and to 
ymtone the acclamations. Otherwise it would be impossible to 
xplain why such a great number of ‘Readers’ were needed, 
amounting under Justinian to more than four times, under 
‘Heraclius to more than six times, the number of the singers. The 
function of the Readers, the Anagnostae, could not have been 
‘confined to the chanting of the lessons from the Prophets and 
‘the Epistles; it was obviously their task to do all the chanting 
required at a solemn service in the ‘Great Church’, as Hagia 
‘Sophia was called by the people of Constantinople. John Canta- 
cuzene’s description of the funeral of Andronicus Palaeologus 
the Younger gives an idea of the singing in Hagia Sophia on such 
an occasion. He writes that so many priests came to Con- 
stantinople to attend the ceremony that the Great Church seemed 
too small to hold them all; yet the rites were performed in such 
perfect order that it seemed as if only a select number of officiants 
had taken part in them. There was no murmur to be heard from 
the crowd, as is often the case on such occasions, but a perfect 
and harmonious performance was given, when the whole con- 
gregation sang the sacred hymns antiphonally. ‘Seeing the 
enormous assembly of priests with their bishops, adorned with 
the holy vestments, led by the one Patriarch, performing the 
same rites, was a spectacle producing not only amazement but 
~ also delight.’3 We may assume that the singing at the funeral 
ews conducted by the domestict of the two choirs of psaltae, 





* The Works of Liudprand of Cremona, translated by F. A. Wright ( 1930), pp. 240-1. 
2 Cf, de OFF, p. 112. 
3 John Cantacuzene, Hist. iii, ch. i; P. G.. cli, col. 707: 
-. 6181 | . I 
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reinforced by those of the Blues and Greens, and by the ana- es 
gnostae, while the responses were sung by the congregation. — 

These massed choirs, however, were used only on rare occa- - 
sions, as John Cantacuzene points out, and yet even the normal - 
service at Hagia Sophia, on solemn festivals, exceeded in pomp - 
that of all other Byzantine churches, where a much smaller 
number of singers was used. Originally only two anagnostae were — 
required for the reading of the Lessons, as can be seen from | 
another regulation of Heraclius, and this custom was retained | 
in the small churches. The fact that 160 anagnostae took part . 
in the liturgical service from the seventh century onwards, in © 
addition to the psaliae, gives an idea of how far Eastern liturgy. 
had developed from the monastic ideal of the early days of | 
Christianity, which was still preserved in anchoretic communities . 
of the fifth century, which abstained from any form of singing - 
even from the chanting of the psalms.’ We shall have to refer 
in a later chapter to the tendency of the Eastern Church to © 
heighten the solemnity of the Divine Office by introducing more 
and more music into the service. The history of Byzantine » 
ecclesiastical music, as a matter of fact, shows a slow but gradually _ 
increasing preponderance of the music over the words. | 


VI. THE MUSIC OF THE ACCLAMATIONS 


The music of all the actologiae and poems contained in the © 
books of ceremonies is lost, but fortunately some Polychronia — 
and Euphemeseits sung during religious ceremonies in honour 
of the Emperor and the Patriarch are preserved in liturgical - 
manuscripts. Though the versions of the melodies belong — 
to the final period of the Empire, these documents give us a — 
clear idea of the kind of music that was sung to the text of the | 
acclamations. : | 

The acclamation which follows here was performed in honour © 
of the Emperor John VIII Palaeologus (1425-48) and of the | 
Patriarch Joseph II (1425-39). The manuscript, belonging to the 
monastery of Pantocrator on Mount Athos, seems to be dated 
1433.2. The rubrics of the manuscript indicate that each of the 


' Cf. J.-B. Pitra, Hymmnogr. de Pégl. Br Po 43 

* Cf H. J. W. Tillyard’ $s article on ‘The Acclamation of Byzantine Emperors’, 4.B.8., no, xviii, 
p. 241, from which music and text of the acclamation are taken. Tillyard visited the monastery 
of Pantocrator in September 1912, his transcriptions of the music from MS. Pantocr. 214 are 
contained on pp. 247 and 250-1 of his article. -I have adapted the rhythmical rendering of the 
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“three parts of the Euphemesis is first sung by a Precentor! in 
“the Sanctuary, and then repeated by the psaltae, standing in the 
“Solea. 

fi) Eddypnos trav BaotAewr- Aéyet d€ mpairov 6 ev TH Brjpart. 


“(yy "Arroxpivorrat of éxrés 76 atré+ Kat maAw ot evrds Erepoy eis Tovs | 





BaotAeis. 
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oy) melodies to the methods agreed on by us at a conference at Copenhagen in July 1931, at which 
soo the foundation of the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae was decided upon, and the rules for the 
“v.% transcriptions set up by the Editorial Committee. 
© In some of the rubrics the Domesticus, ' in others the Protopsaites is spectfied as precentor. 

2 A.B.S., no. xviii, p. 246. 
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The Polychronisma proper, viz. the phrase woAAd ra ern ray 
BaorAdwy, is set to a florid musical passage; the part containing: 
the names and the titles of the Emperor and the Patriarch keeps. 
to a kind of cantillation or chanting. = 

Another example taken from the same manuscript shows a: 
richer style throughout the whole composition. It contains the: 
most familiar formula of the ea TroAvy povior mrovijoay. 
0 eds THY aylay BaotAciav gas eis ToAAG. & ETH .* 
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1 ABS, nO. XVill, p.. 247. 2 Ibid., pp. 250-1. 
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“Tilyaril’s suggestion, nearly half a century ago, that the ac- 
jamations for the Emperor John VIII and the Patriarch Joseph 
might be an adaptation of earlier music, was confirmed by O. 
trunk. In his study on ‘The Byzantine Office in Hagia Sophia”! 
trunk refers to acclamations in Codex 2061 of the National 
brary at Athens which are addressed to the Emperor Manuel 
{ Palaeologus (1391-1425) and his wife, the Serbian princess 
“Yelena, when they visited an archi-episcopal church, probably 
Saint Sophia in Thessalonica. For political reasons this event 
must have taken place shortly after 1403, when Sultan Bajezid 
“had given back Thessalonica to the Byzantine Emperor. 

“Strunk refers further? to the acclamations in Codex 2062 which 
also ‘has come to Athens from the Gymnasium in Salonika’, and 
feof an earlier date than Cod. 2061, because it contains the 
acclamations for John V, Palaeologus (1343-91) and his wife 
“Helena, followed by those for his son Andronicus IV Palaeo- 
‘Jogus and his wife Maria. These acclamations must belong to 
the period between 1379 and 1383, because these were the only 
years in which a kind of peace existed between the rebellious 
‘Andronicus and the old Emperor John who had made him Co- 
regent. 

- Stylistically these two groups of acclamations are of the same 
type as those addressed to John VIII and the Patriarch. They 
consist of (1) a group of liturgical formulae, followed (2) by the 
-acclamations proper in which the Emperors and Empresses were 
addressed by their names, and (3) the repetition of the liturgical 
formulae. Between the chants are prayers by the bishop. The 
‘chants were intoned alternately by one of the two Domestici, 
the precentors of the two choirs, and repeated by the choirs, as 
‘can be seen from the rubrics in e.g. Cod. 2062, fol. 56, where the 
‘response of the leit choir (6 dpiarepos xopos} and the right choir 
(6. de€tds yopds) is indicated in red ink. The people (é6 Aads) 
answered with short stereotyped formulae. The acclamations 
‘proper and their responses were repeated several times, as can 
be seen from Codd. Athens 2061 and 2062; but only Cod. 2061, 
te 7 v. contains the Polychronion which we know acces from 





* Cf. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix and x (1956), 180, 
* Ibid., p. 199. 
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the acclamations in honour of John VIII, though in a slightly. 
different version : . 
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Whereas the liturgical formulae are composed in the ornamented | 
psalmodic style, the acclamations proper in which the names of | 
the emperors and empresses are chanted are in the simplest type — 
of musical declamation, like the Western laudes regiae.’ The . 
chanting occurs on a repeated note, the so-called legetos, the - 
reading note, which is g, but changes with recitation on the higher — 
fifth, on d@; in some instances only the interval of a second up- 
wards occurs to mark a short, accentuated syllable. : 
There now follow the transcription of the acclamations in 
honour of John V and Andronicus 1V when they and the em- 
presses entered the church: 


The Domesticus: 





- gor d¢ - - - - = + GTO - Ta. 


' Cf. E. H. Kantorowicz, Laudes Regiae, with a study of the music of the Laudes and musical 
transcriptions by M. F. Bukofzer, Univ. of Calif. Press {1946). Here too the liturgical formulae 
like Exaud: Christe, Christus vineit, Salvator mundi, &c. are melodies, whereas the acclamation 
(p. 220) Demino nostro regi Friderico magnifico et triumpbatort ac invictissimo vita perpetua is a 
recitative with cadences on triumpbatori and perpetua. 
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The people: fToAAd ra érn era. 
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Evidently the acclamations belonged to the liturgical reper- 
tory and may have been introduced into the Byzantine ritual at 
a very early date. In a review of the first edition of this book 
Dom M. Huglo' showed the striking similarity between the 
acclamation to John VIII and the Kyrie Jesu Redemptor, dating 
from the tenth century. We give here a synopsis of (1) the 
Polychronion in honour of Manuel IT (1391-1425), (2) the Ac- 
clamation in honour of John VIII (1425-48), and (3) the Kyrie 
Jesu Redemptor (Ed. Vat., no. XIV). 


1 Ct, Revue grégortenne, xxx (1051), 3§-49- 
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We may assume, therefore, that the melody belongs to that 
old stratum, common to the Eastern and Western Churches, 
which goes back to Syro-Palestinean worship.’ | 

In the Polychronion on p. 116, last line, the word érn is ex- 
tended by three inserted ye. Such inserted syllables or vowels 
are regular features in the so-called kalophonic chant, and they 
are particularly frequent in richly ornamented music from the 
thirteenth century onwards.? The practice of inserting syllables, 
however, is much older and not confined to Byzantine texts. 
One finds the inserted vowels @ and 7 and the syllables ygdé in 
fragments of Manichean hymns from caves in Turfan. These 
texts date from the seventh century and are written in Sogdic.? 
Similar msertions can be found in songs of Bedouins, Roumanians, 
Caucasians, Tartars, &c. The Manichean hymns are written ina 
Syriac script and have a kind of ecphonetic notation, consisting 
of a system of dots for the lectzo solemnis which was introduced 
in Syria itself about A.D. soo. We may assume therefore that this 
system of ecphonetic notation was in use in the Syro-Palestinean 


1 Undoubtedly the common archetype was simpler; this is made evident by the two different 
Byzantine versions, but we need not consider a direct Byzantine influence in the Kyrze; the process 
of ornatnentation is in keeping with similar melismatic developments both in Eastern and Western 
Chant. 

2 Cf. FE, Wellesz, The Akathisfos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripia, vol. tx, pp. XXXVU-XXXVill. 

3 Cf E, Wellesz, ‘Probleme der musikalischen Orientforschung’, Fabrbuch der Musikbtbliothek 
Peters, 1917, pp. 15-18, and ‘Early Christian Music’ in the New Oxford History of Mustc, it. 10-13; 
C. Hoeg, La Notation ekpbhonétigue, M.M.B. Subsidia, i. 2 (1935), 142-5. 
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churches of the Byzantine Empire at an early date and also that — 
the way of singing which demanded the insertion of syllables was. 
the custom at an early date. The breaking up of the melisma in. | 
groups of two and three notes made the singing of extended 
phrases easier for the soloist. The practice of inserting syllables — 
is even now to be found in printed books of the Greek Church. 





CHAPTER V 
BYZANTINE LITURGY 


a THE LITURGIES OF ST. BASIL AND OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM AND THE 
. LITURGY OF THE PRESANCTIFIED 


“WK EFORE giving a survey of Early Christian and Byzantine 
: Hymnography we must first say a few words about the 
‘development of the Byzantine rite and the service-books which 
‘contain the liturgical texts. Among the latter we shall find a 
group of books which contain either the words of the hymns 
alone or both the words and the melodies written down in 
‘Byzantine musical notation. Since this group of books-is the 
‘basis for the study of Byzantine Hymnography, we shail have 
to givea summary of the contents of the two of them which are 
“most important sources for our studies. 

-> The principal part of Early Christian worship consisted in the 
“<“celebration of the Mass. Its liturgical, origin can be traced back 
“-to the moment when the two distinct elements of the worship 
of the Primitive Church were combined into a single, henceforth 
inseparable, liturgical action: they were, (1) the service of the 
“Temple or the Synagogue on Saturday morning, in which the 
“< Jewish Christians of the Apostolic age used to participate, and 
“> (2) the common meal, the Agape or “Love-feast’, which was held 
an the private houses of some wealthier members of the Christian 
-- community ‘in order to commemorate the Lord’s Supper.? 

~< In the early days of the Byzantine Church, as has already been 
“> gaid, Mass was celebrated frequently, but not daily; the same 
practice existed originally in the Western Church. But while the 
Latin Church introduced into the service of the Mass elements 
peculiar to the feast of the Saint for the day, the Eastern Church 
maintained the liturgical custom of Early Christianity by cele-_ 
~ brating Mass without variation throughout the ecclesiastical 
-year and refraining from inserting into the Canon of the Mass 
. prayers or songs proper to the day’s celebration. Thus only 
~ three texts were used by the Byzantine Church: (1) the Liturgy 


cit § Cf A, Baumstark, Vom geschtchtlichen Werden der Liturgie (Freiburg i. B., 1923), Dp. 13-233 
ov Esturgie comparée (Amay 4 Chevetogne, 1939), pp. 33-56; A. B, Macdonald, Christian Worship 
“can the Primitive Church (Edinburgh, 1934), pp. 11-12; C. W. Dugmore, The Influence of the 
1: Synagogue upon the Divine Office (O.U.P., 1944). 
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of St. Basil, (2) the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, and (3) the 
Liturgy of the Presanctified. | 

Eastern tradition is unanimous in ascribing the first liturgy. 


to the great Cappadocian Father. There is no reason to question — 


this belief, as in his writings St. Basil several times mentions 
the difficulties which he encountered in reforming the liturgy | 
and as the text bears the marks of an outstanding theologian 
and a master of Greek rhetoric.! The Liturgy of St. Basil seems 
to be an adaptation of a Syrian text which had been in use in 
Cappadocia up to this time. From Caesarea, the metropolitan see 
of Basil, where it first came into use, the new liturgy spread 
widely and was finally introduced into Constantinople. Here it 
was celebrated on certain solemn festival days in addition to the 
shorter local service, viz. the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, which | 
also derived from a Syrian source.? The third text, the Liturgy 
of the Presanctified, was celebrated during the sixth and seventh — 
centuries on a few weekdays only, especially on Wednesdays — 
and Fridays in Lent, i.e. on days for which the gifts were con- ~ 
secrated before, on the Sunday. When the regulations of the 
Council in Trudfo (A.D. 691) came into force the use of the Liturgy _ 
of the Presanctified was extended to all weekdays in Lent.3 At 
present, however, the old custom of celebrating the Mass of the © 
Presanctified only on Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent has been 
restored. 


Il. THE COMMUNITY AND THE SERVICE 


The role played by music in the Byzantine Mass was deter- 
mined by its rigid structure. The Mass of the Eastern Church 
retained the Jewish form of congregational service. It can be 
seen from the Apostolic Constitutions that the chanting of the 
psalm by the Anagnostes was accompanied by the congregation, 
who sang the responses after each verse.t The congregation 
respond with the singing of Ayrze eletson to each summons to 
prayer by the deacon. In the Byzantine lturgy before the 
seventh century, the episcopal blessing ‘Peace be to you all’ is 

1 A, Baumstark, Die Messe 1m Morgeniand (1906), p. 53. 

2 $. Salaville-J. M. T. Barton, An Introduction to the Study of Eastern Liturgies (1938), p. 

3 J. Pargoire, L’ Fglise byzantine de 527 4 847 (Paris, 1905), p. 231. 

* "Ava Sto Aceyonevey dvayvwgudruy erepds tes Tod Aafld Padddrar Buvovs Kat 6 Aads 7a Expooriyea 


trodadrérw. Apostolte Constitutions, u, ch. 57. 
§ Thid. vi. 6, § 9. 
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~ answered bi the people, who sing ‘And with thy spirit’, and the 
- game responses are used when the bishop enters the church before 
.. the sermon, at the ceremony of the Kiss of Peace, and before the 
- dismissal of the congregation at the end of the service.? As the 
- jiturgy developed, these formulae increased in number and were 
- repeated more frequently during the service, which, accordingly, 
~ took on the character of a corporate action between the celebrant 
= and the clergy on one hand and the congregation on the other. 

Apart from a large number of responses, the Byzantine Mass 


" included from the earliest days a certain number of hymns. 


-. Though the Mass-formularies of the fifth to the ninth centuries 
- are transmitted in fragmentary form, we can see that the place 
for singing the Divine Songs (7d Geta doja7a)? was in the ‘Mass of 
. the Catechumens’, between the Lections. These ‘Divine Songs’ 
--. were the Prokeimenon, sung before the lesson from the ‘Apostle’, 
- and the Alleluia, sung before the Gospel. At the beginning of 
~~ the Mass the ‘Trisagios Hymnos’ was sung. Already in the days 
~~ of Justin II (565-78), according to Cedrenus, the ‘Cherubic hymn’, 


aa accompanying the ‘Great Entrance’ (7) peyadn, or 7 Tay ayiwv 


a pvornpiwy, etoodos) was sung. Of the same date seems to be the 


°° Communion Chant (Kowwvixév). The reading of the Gospel was 


: followed by a homily in poetical prose.* The dramatic character’? 
of the Byzantine Mass, however, did not permit the accumulation 


“of too many chants, which would have clogged the liturgical action 


-. and introduced a static element. This less dramatic type of 
- worship had its place in the Morning and Evening Service. 
III. THE OFFICE 


By a decree of Justinian I in 528 the daily singing of the three 


main offices, ie. Matins (Meoovuxrucdv), Lauds ("Op8pos), and 
—-. Vespers (‘Eorépwes), was made compulsory for all the clergy who 
. were attached to a church.+ The obligation was confined to the 


oS. Chrysostom a Col. 121. 3 (348 €). oh F. E. Brightman, Leturgtes Eastern and Western, 
ae PP. §27-300 + Cf. F. E. Brightman, op. cit., pp. 3-4 and p. 535. 


3 Cf. P, Hendrix, ‘Der Mysteriencharacter der byzantinischen Liturgie’, BZ. XXX, 434. 
id ere BeoniLoper mdvras TOUS chypixods Tous €v exdory exxAjale dc” davréy id Arew TE TE VUKTEPLVG. 


Ma Kak TO opipwa Kal Ta éorepivd, xai pa) pdvov &v 7 Banavay Ta éxxhyotaorixa mphywara, KAnpixods 
ci, Patveobar, Svopa wey eyovras KAnpixdy a émvredoiyras 32 76 aTpaypa TOU KAnpiKed mpos riyv Aeroupyiay 
csi, ToD Beondrou Bead. Codex Iustinianus, 1. 3. 42, § 10; ed, P. Krueger, Pp 28. The decree refers not to 
co. the entire cycle of the Canonical Hours but only to the three most tmportant parts of the Office, . 
“ies. to those which had their origin In the ancient Viguls. In the day ¢ of J ustinian only Egypt and the 


. Sinai adhered to the old use of celebrating these Hours only. Everywhere else, for nearly a century, 


a : Prime ("SQpa mpebrn), Terce ("Qpa rpirn), Sext ("Qpa extn), and None (“Qpa évvdrn) had been 
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sanctuary alone. Neither a monk outside his monastery nor 2 
member of the clergy outside his church was obliged to say 
the prayers of the Horae diurnae. This rule remained in force 
in the Eastern Church from the sixth century to the present. 
day. On the other hand, the recitation of the Psaiter, the main — 
part of the Office, was not confined to the choir but could also . 
be performed by laics. This practice goes back at least to the | 
sixth century, since, in the decree, Justinian contrasts the zeal of © 
many laics in performing the psalmody with the laxity of some 
clerics who do not fulfil the duties to which they are appointed.! 

From the decree in the Codex Iustintanus it can be seen that 
the Imperator, acting as head of the Church, was anxious to | 
strengthen the tendency to preserve the oldest form of Christian 
worship, the daily corporate morning and evening prayers, whose - 
principal elements can be traced back to Jewish liturgical usase : 
in the times of the Apostles.’ | 

Daily prayers following a prescribed ritual were not alien to 
the earlier, pagan, Greek society. From inscriptions on stelae it is 
known that a kind of pagan Breviary was in use in the time of the 
Roman Emperors.’ This evidence is strengthened by a passage 
from a letter of Julian the Apostate, in which he prescribed that 
men should. pray ‘many times to the Gods both privately and 
as a community, preferably three times daily, but if not, certainly © 
in the morning and evening’.+ Thus the Imperial edict appealed - 
both to those who had been brought up in the Christian spirit | 
and to those in whose mind the memory of the pagan faith of 
their ancestors was still alive. The terms of the edict, however, 
are entirely based on Early Christian tradition. 

The edict of Justinian is a reaffirmation of prescriptions which 
date back to the Apostolic Constitutions (viii, c. 34) and to the 
rule of St. Basil. There, however, not only the participation in 
the ancient, tripartite cycle of Matins, Lauds, and Vespers 1s 
prescribed, but also in Terce, Sext, and None. Chrysostom even 
goes a step farther by imposing the duty of attending the Mid- 


introduced between the Morning and Evening Office. Cf. J, Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine de 527 
a8 #7; P. 103. 

T el yap moAAoL TeV Aatkay Sa 7d THY OtKElay dnpedfjoat poxty rais dyiwrarars exkAnotars mpoae- 
Spevovres arovdatot sept THY yodpmdiay Selxvurrar, wa@s ovK ATomev Tous KAnpixods Tods él raene 
TEeTAypEvors Ly WANpoby Td oiKetov emayyeAua; Cod. Lust. 1. 3. 25. 

4 Cf. S Baumer, Geschichte des Breviers, pp. 31 8qq. 3 Cf. footnote to Chapter vig p- 146. 

* efyeofat moAAdKis toils Geois (Sia Kal Syyocig, pddwora pev Tpis THs huepas, ci SE py marrws 
dpfpou ye [ve] xai SeiAns. Iulian. ep. 89 b. 
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night Office (Meoovux7ixév) not only on clerics but also on laics.! 
~~ From the edict of Justinian we can gather that such a rigorous 
performance of religious duties could not be reconciled with the 
-. normal life of the citizen, particularly in the big towns. But even 
~: among the clergy a remarkable slackening of religious activity 
. geems to have taken place in consequence of the growing wealth 
~ of monasteries and churches, as can. be seen from Justinian’s 
~- warning that the clerics should not only profit from the goods of 
- the churches but should discharge their duties towards the ser- 
*. vice of God, their Lord.2 After the reorganization of monastic 
- discipline the daily attendance at all the canonical Hours became 
. compulsory for the clergy.? 
From the early days of Christianity the Divine Office was 
composed of four elements: (1) Psalms, (2} extracts from the 
Scriptures, (3) prayers, and (4) songs, all of them deriving from 
-. the Jewish Service. To these, homilies and sermons must be 
-- added. As the calendar of the ecclesiastical year developed it 
~ became necessary to celebrate the various feasts of the cycle and 
the commemorations of the saints. Here there is a divergence 
~~ from Western liturgical development : the place for celebrating the 
-. Proper of the Season and the feasts of Our Lord, the Blessed 
“© Virgin, the Apostles, Saints, and Martyrs, was not the Mass but 
-. the Office. Here prayers and hymns for special purposes were 
inserted. Intent on augmenting the splendour of the service, the 
. Byzantine Church introduced songs into the Office in an ever- 
- increasing number, until in the eleventh century a richness and 
variety was achieved, which could not be increased without 
“: Jengthening the Horae diurnae out of all proportion. Byzantine 
“: liturgy, therefore, was codified, and the form given to it in the 
* eleventh century remained practically unchanged until the 
~ present day. With the exception of a few hymns which were 
~ added after the codification, ecclesiastical poetry came to a 
standstill. But the musical development could not be stopped. 
- We shall see that the musicians embellished the melodies to 
- which the poems—written in a strict form or in poetical prose-— 
_ Were sung, until it became necessary to shorten the texts, since 
In many instances the ornamentation of the music made it 

" Cf. P, A. Couturier, Cours de liturgie grecque-melkite, i. 9. 

2 Cod. fustin. 1. 3. 42, § 10; cf. p. 109, De &. 

* Exceptions from the rule are given by P. A. Couturier, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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impossible for the words to be understood. The process of 


_ embellishing the melodies began in the last period of the Byzan- 


tine Empire; it gained ground in the course of the sixteenth, 


seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It is best to refrain from - 
any aesthetic conclusions which may prove unjustified and false 
in the light of later investigations. It is, however, accepted by 
nearly all students of Byzantine music that this latest phase, 
whose beginning coincides with the decline of the Byzantine 
Empire and which continues during the influx of foreign elements =». 
in a time of foreign domination, has all the features of a super- - 
ficial development. Here we shall have to concentrate on the . = 


development of hymnography in the great period of Byzantine 


civilization, from the early days of the Empire to the fourteenth © _ 
century. The destruction of all musical manuscripts prior to the 
end of the Iconoclastic controversy makes it impossible for us to... 
follow the development of the music from the beginning of the | 


Empire to the end of the ninth century ; but we can give a survey — 
of the poetical development, from which it can be seen that this: 
period was one of the great epochs in the history of music. More-... 


over, we shall be able to show that the treasury of melodies which 


were sung in that period did not vanish together with the books 
which have perished, but was preserved in later manuscripts, 
though in slightly changed form, when the melodies, originally sung 
to the words and stanzas of the Kontakia, were set to new texts. 
and sung as melodies of the Odes, the Kanons, and the Stichera. - 

The codification of the Office restored the preponderance of 
the two ancient Hours, Lauds ("Op@pos) and Vespers (“Eazepivés). 
Between the two stand a liturgical night prayer, Apodezpnon, 
corresponding to Compline, to be said after supper, and the 
Mesonykttkon prayers at midnight, which were practically com- 
bined with the Orvthros. 

The Office of Vespers (“Hovepwés), for example, is built up of 
eighteen, in Lent of nineteen, parts as follows :! 


Vespers 
Y, Initial prayers. 
(1) Sacerdotal benediction. 
(2) Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 
(3) Trisagion. Dominical prayer. 


t The structure of Vespers is given according to F. Mercenier and F, Paris, La Priére des églises 
de rite byzantin, tome 1 (1937), pp. 3-4. 
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II. Introductory Psalm (Ps. 103) and sacerdotal prayers in silence. 
III. Great Collect. 
IV. Lection from the Psalter and short Collect. 
V. Vesper Psalms (140, 141, 129, 116) with Stichera (versicles) 
inserted between the last few lines of the Psalms. 
VI. Procession (on feasts) and Evening Song. 
VII. Prokeimenon (response) and Lections of prophecies from the 
Old and New Testaments. 
VIII. Litany (on feasts) or prayer by the Superior. 
IX. Litany (on Vigils) or Procession. 
xX. Aposticha (short hymns). 
XI. The Hymn of Simeon ‘Nunc dimittis’ (Luke it. 29-32). 
XII. Trisagion. 
Xili. Apolytikion (Hymn before the Dismissal), Troparion followed 
by its Theotokion. 
XIV. Artoklasia (Breaking of Bread at Vespers, preceding a Vigil). 
XY. Litany of the feast. 
XVI. Benediction. 
XVII. Prayer. 
(XVIII. Lenten prayers.) 
XIX. Apolysis (final-benediction). 


The central group of the Hesperinos is formed by the Vesper- 


-< tine Psalms (of Avyvixot) of the fifth part (Pss. 140, 141, 129, 116), 
-- preceded by Ps. 103 (HidAdye,’ 4 yuyy pov, tov Kipiov), and 
“os followed by the Evening Song ‘Hail, gladdening Light’ (®dis 
“oo f\apév) and the prayer of Simeon (Név dzroAvets). These psalms 
—"--. and songs obviously constitute the oldest poetical layer of the 
prone Hesperinos. Part IV, which according to the Tyfrkon, the - 


- Ritual of the Eastern Church, contains a reading from the Psalter, 


e eh was added when psalms having a special reference to the feast 


fe of the: day were inserted. The hymns and short stanzas, placed 





ae * between the last verses of the Psalm: Lucernarti, or sung during 
‘othe processions or other ceremonies, also had the function of 
~.. connecting the Office with the movable feasts. 


IV. THE LITURGICAL BOOKS 
The complex structure of the Office required the use of a 


-. number of liturgical books in which the fixed and movable parts 
<.. of the ritual for the ecclesiastical year were collected. The 
“<< €elebration of the Byzantine rite was, as we have learned, in- 
“=~; eumbent on monasteries and churches, but not on individuals. 


6181 K 
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The Byzantine Church, therefore, did not possess books com- 
parable to the Western breviaries or missals. The texts needed 
for the service were distributed in various books, each of which 
was handed over to clerics, whose function it was to read or 
sing a special part of the Office. These liturgical books varied 
in number and content from the great period of the Byzantine 
Empire to the present day. They are divided into two groups: 
those which contain the regularly recurring items, as e.g. the 
prayers during Mass, and others which contain the variable 
items of the Service, as e.g. the Lessons. Both groups include the 
order for the movable and fixed feasts of the year. Each day of 
the ecclesiastical year is related to both the movable and the 
fixed feasts. In the first group each day is related to Easter, in 
the second group, which represents the year of the Calendar, 
each day is dedicated either to the memory of the Lord, or the 
Theotokos or a Saint, and therefore has its special Service for 
that occasion. The two services are combined and the Typikon, 
the Ritual of the Eastern Church, gives instructions in procedure 
when it is difficult to decide which feast of the day, the fixed or 
movable one, has precedence. 

The Byzantine rite derived from that of Jerusalem as can be 
seen fram the journal of the pilgrimage of the nun Etheria to the 
holy places? toward the end of the fourth century, between 383 
and 385. The detailed description she gives of the feasts in the 
Holy Land—e.g. Epiphany, which was not yet detached from 
the Nativity of Our Lord—makes her journal'an invaluable 
source for the study of pre-Byzantine liturgy. The description 
of the Liturgy of the Holy Week in Jerusalem is verified by. 
several documents. The first is the Old Armenian Lectionary 
published by Conybeare in his Retuale Armenorum (Oxiord, 1905), 
pp. 507-27, translated from MS. Anc. Fonds Armen. 20 of the 


1 The MS. of the Peregrinatio was discovered by J. F. Gammurini in a convent at Arezzo and 
published in 1887 in Bsblioteca dell’ Accademia storico-gusridica, vol. iv (Rome), under the title 
S. Siluiae Aquitanae peregrinatto ad loca sancta. P. Geyer published a textual-critical edition of the 
Peregrinatio in ‘Itinera Hieresolymttana saeculi IV-VIIP in Corpus script, eccles. lat. vol, xxxix 
(Vienna, 1898). In his article, ‘Le Véritable auteur de la ‘‘Peregrinatio Silviae’’, Ja vierge espagnole 

theria’, Revue des questions historiques, lxxiv (1903), 367-97, Dom M. Feérotin attributed the 
journal of the pilgrimage to a Spanish nun, Etheria. The riddie of the name of the pilgrim has not 
yet been completely cleared up, nor that of the exact date of her journey. K. Meister in his study 
‘De itinerario Aetheriae abbatissae perperam nomini s, Silviae addicto’, Rherntsches Museum fir . 
Philologie, N.S. Ixiv (1909), 337-92, tried to fix the journey between 533 and 540. H. Pétré, in her 
Latin—French edition of the ‘Journal de voyage’ in Sources chrétiennes (Paris, 1948), accepts the 
name Etheria and suggests as date c. 400, A. Baumstark, however, in a penetrating liturgiological 
study ‘Das Alter der Peregrinatio ‘Aethertae’, O.C., N.S. 1. 32-76, has shown aa as that the 
Peregrinatio must have taken place between 38 3 and 385. 
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Bibi. Nat. in Paris. The manuscript, a translation from a Greek 


original written in the ninth or even eighth century,! contains, 
according to Baumstark,? the liturgy practised in the Churches 


of Jerusalem in the late fifth century. 


The second document, and in fact the most important source 
for the knowledge of the old liturgy of Jerusalem, is a Georgian 
Kanonarion, 1.e. Rule or Ordo annt cireult of the seventh century, 

ublished in Georgian and Russian from two manuscripts by 
K.S. Kekilidze (Tiflis, r912).3 The particular value of the Georgian 
Kanonarion for the study of Byzantine Chant was seen by A. 
Baumstark and other scholars in the fact that the rubrics, con- 
nected with the lessons, contain the /ucrpits of the poems which 
were sung. Thus it was not only possible to find out that a great 
number of Byzantine Troparia originally belonged to the local 
rite of Jerusalem, but also that they were written in pre-Islamic 
days. 

To these manuscripts must be added an even more important 
source, the Georgian Codex no. 3 of the Bibl. Nat. in Paris. This 
is acomplete Lectionary with the rubrics ‘according to the rule of 
the very holy city of Jerusalem’. It contains not only the Incipits, 
but the full texts of the chants. In an article, which appeared in 


_ 1923 in a small German journal, H. Goussen drew first attention 


to the Lectionary as another source for studying the liturgy and 
the Calendar of the Saints in Jerusalem in early Christian days.‘ 
A translation of the Georgian Lectionary would enable us to 
study in detail the early phase of Christian hymnography. Al- 
ready from the excerpts from Kekilidze’s Kanonarion in Kluge- 
Baumstark’s articles can be seen that some of these early chants. 
turn up in Byzantine manuscripts of the tenth century. Un- 
fortunately the liturgical melodies cannot be deciphered from 
that early type of musical notation and in that of the thirteenth 
they have acquired already a richly ornamented shape. The 


* Cf. F.C, Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum, p. 507. 

2 Cf, A. Baumstark, ‘Das Alter d. Peregrinatio Aetheriae’, 0.€., N.S. i (1911), 54. 

3 The séctions referring to Lent, Easter, Pentecost have been translated into German by T. 
Kluge, that referring to the Nativity by G. ‘Peradze, and published with a commentary by Baum- 
stark, See Kluge-Baumstark, 0.C., N.S. v (1915), 201-33 and 359-63; 0.C., N.S. vi (1916), 223- 
393 Peradze-Kluge, O.C., Ser, LIL, vol. : (1926-7), pp. 310-18. See also A. Baumstark, ‘Nicht- 
evangelische syrische Perikopenordnungen des ersten Jahrtausends’, Liturgiegcechichtliche Fore 
schungen, Heft 3 (Minster, 1921), pp. 133-72; and F.C. Burkitt, “Phe Old Lectionary of Jerusalem’, 


ITS, xsiv (5923), 415-24. 


ber georgische Drucke und Handschriften die Festordnung und den Heiligen Kalender 
is altchristlichen Jerusalems betreffend’, Liturgie und Kunst, iv 1923) 3 3-42. 
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original simple structure, however, is preserved, as I have shown 
in a detailed analysis,’ in a number of Beneventan manuscripts 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Here one finds the 
melodies in bilingual versions, first with the Greek text, followed 
by that in the Latin, preserved as venerable relics. These ver- 
sions date from the time when the chants were introduced in 
Italy directly from Palestine. Here they were kept in the liturgy 
particularly in those parts which were occupied by Belisar in the - 
days of Justinian and which remained for centuries under Byzan- 
tine domination. | 

The role of Constantinople differed, according to A. Bauni- 
stark,” from that of Jerusalem in the same way as that of Rome 
differed from the Gallican rite under the Merovingians. In the. 
first centuries of the Empire Jerusalem was the religious centre” 
of the East, as Rome was that of the West, and it was the 
spiritual importance of Jerusalem with its holy places which 
made its rite the model for the monasteries of the Eastern Em- 
pire. Constantinople, the Imperial City, took its liturgy from 
Antioch and developed a rite which took account of the presence © 
of the Emperor and the Patriarch at the Divine Service in the 

‘Great Church’ in Hagia Sophia ; it is the solemn rite for the high 
dignitaries of the Clergy. 

In the first phase of the Iconoclastic controversy the monas- 
teries in Palestine, particularly that of St. Saba in Palestine; 
bore since 727 the brunt of the fight directed against the venera- 
tion of the Icons. In 787 this first phase had come to an end. The 
seventh Oeconumenic Council had virtually put an end to the 
attempts of the Isaurian emperors to place the Church under the 
power of the State.3 At that moment, however, the leadership in 
the struggle between Church and State had shifted from St. Saba 
in Jerusalem to the Studios Monastery in Constantinople. 

When in the second phase of the Iconoclastic controversy, 
the opposition of the monks of the Studios triumphed over the 





1 See my Eastern Elements in Western Chant, M.M.B. Substdta, vol. 1, Amer. Ser., no. 1 (sinh, 


pp- 19-31 and pp. 92-110. 

2 Cf. his two studies ‘Denkméler der Entstehungsgeschichte des byzantinischen Ritus’, OC, 
Ser. III, vol. ii (1927), pp. 1-32 and ‘Das Typikon der Patmos-Handschrift 266 und die altkon- 
stantinopolitanische Gottesdienstordnung’, F.Z., vi (1926), go-111, and Liturgie compareée, and 
ed., Chevetogne, 1953, p. 7. : 

3 Cf. J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conctliorum nova et amplissima collectio, Florence, 1767, vols. xu and 
xlil, Concilium Nicaenum II, 
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patriarch, who supported the Iconoclastic tendencies of the 
emperor, the pro-Palestinian sympathies of monasticism led to 
the introduction of certain forms of the cult from Jerusalem, 
orang! of hymns into the rite of Constantinople. The most 
nificant fact of the victory of the Image-worshippers can be 
5 con in the introduction of the “Sunday of Orthodoxy’ by the 
synod of 843, which was first celebrated on 19 February of that 
ear. Henceforth a Synodtkon was chanted annually from the 
pulp it on the Sunday of Orthodoxy, for which the first Sunday 
of Quadragesima was chosen,’ in which the defenders of Ortho- 
doxy, emperors, members of the Imperial family, saints, patri- 
archs, abbots, and monks, were enumerated and praised by a 
thrice repeated Aiwvia % zvjpn (eternal be their memory), whereas 
‘he names of the offenders of the true faith and heretics were 
followed by a thrice repeated Anathema (Avd@nya).? 
From the end of the Iconoclastic controversy the mixed rite, 


am Kanons of the Studios monks became the official tite of Con- 
stantinople and of the Empire. 

(1) Typtkon (re Tumxov). This book contains the Rule for the 
ervice, arranged according to the Calendar of the year and the 
movable feasts ; to these are added the rules for the celebration 
of the feasts and of special offices. The oldest example of such 
an Ordo anni circuli is the Typikon of the Patmos Codex 266, 
dating from the ninth or tenth century, published by A. Dmit- 
rievsky in vol. I of his “Description of the liturgical MSS. in the 
Libraries of the Orthodox Orient’, pp. 1-152. It is the Typikon 
of Hagia Sophia in. Constantinople and refers to Patriarch of 
Seana as head of the officiating clergy and represents, 


as Ch N. Niiles, Kalendarium Manuale, ti (Innsbruck, 1897), 101-21. 

a An eleventh-century copy of the Synodrken has been acquired Jately by the Bodleian Library 
rom the Holkham Library (MS. Holkham 172). Prof. A. Raes, S.J., whom I informed of the content 
f'the MS. replied that it represented the original text of the Russian Synodikon which was 
thought lost, Dr. Cyril Mango, of Harvard University and Dumbarton Oaks, whom I had asked 
0 give me his opinion about the MS., told me (letter of 14 Feb. 1958) that the date of the Synodi- 
on: ‘can be determined guite accurately (1050-55) on the basis of the commemoration of dead 
mperors, empresses and patriarchs, and the acclamation of those alive at that time’. That the 
ext waa chanted can be seen from the signs of the Ecphonetic notation (see pp. 251-60) which are - 
et even to the quotations of the titles of the Synods to which the lector refers. It must be noted 
hat the Synodikon contains net only the praises and curses of the Council of Chalcedon, read on 
Irthodoxy Sunday but also those of the five other Councils, read on the ‘Sunday of the holy 
thers of the six Gecumenical Councils’, i.e. on the Sunday after 13 July. 

3 Opisanie liturgecheskikb rukopiset, vol. i (Fypika), Kiev, 1895. 
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as A. Baumstark points out,! the state of the liturgy = the 
end of the Iconoclastic controversy, i.e. before the introduction 
of Palestinean elements and, with it, of the richly flowering 
monastic Hymnography. There is, further, no mention of the 
procession on Palm Sunday, nor of the Office tov Ayiwy TTabay 
in the night from Maundy Thursday to Good Friday, nor of the 
Lessons during the Offices of the Hours on Good Friday, to which 
Etheria already refers in her description of the Holy Week Ser- 
vice in Jerusalem towards the end of the fourth century.” The 
most important instance, however, for assigning the main body 
of the Patmos Typikon to the second half of the ninth century is. 
the attribution of the first Sunday of Quadragesima to the 
‘memory of the holy prophets Moses, Aaron and Samuel’, where-. 
as soon after 843 on that Sunday the feast of Orthodoxy was 
celebrated. . 

The influence of the rite of Constantinople upon that of Pales. 
tine can be seen from the Typikon for Lent and Easter of. the 
Church of the Anastasis in Jerusalem, published by A. Papado-. 
poulos-Kerameus from Codex 43 of the Holy Cross Monastery, - 
written In 1122.4 eS 

The Typikon represents, as Baumstark has shown from topo- . 
graphical evidence, the rite of Jerusalem at about 1009.5 It is, for . 
our purpose, one of the most important sources, since it contains. 
the hturgical texts—-and among them the poetical ones—in full. . 
From a comparison with the Patmos Typikon it can be seen that. 
a number of poems which are of Constantinopolitanean origin 
are to be found in this Typikon of Jerusalem, which, therefore, : 
is the copy of an older one, which must have dated from the : 
beginning of the eleventh century. ; 

The mixed rite. of Constantinople and Jerusalem which, - 
mentioned before, was accepted throughout the major part of 
the Empire, has come down to us in the eleventh- or twelfth-. 
century Typikon of the Euergetis Monastery in Constantinople, © 
Codex 788 of the University Library in Athens.°® 


t Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Das Typikon d, Patmos-Handschrift 266 &c.’, F.L.W. vi. 99. 

2 Cf, Ethérie, Fournal de voyage, ed, H. Pétré, pp. 236-8. 

3 Cf. A. Michel, ‘Die jahrliche Eucharistia nach dem Bildersturm’, O.C., N.S. xili-xv (1925), 
151-61. A Baumstark shows that the Patmos MS. 1s not a pure Typikon, but composed of a Typt- is 
kon, written between the death of the Empress Irene in 802 and that of the Patriarch Tarasios in -’ 
806, and of a Synaxarion (Martyrologium) written between 878 at the earliest and 893 at the latest. 

4 Cf. Avaddnra ‘Iepocoduuruciis LrayvoAoyias II, Petersbourg, 1894, pp. 1-254. 7 

5 Cf O.C. v. 22g=58. 6 See A, Dmitrievski, Optsanze, i. ee 
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Though the manuscript derives from a monastery, its content 
no longer represents the Order and Rule of a single monastery 
put the general ‘Byzantine rite’ of the mid-eleventh century. 
Since no Typika from the Studios monastery have survived, the 
history of the synthesis of the two main rites remains hidden from 
our knowledge. The fully developed new composite rite occurs 
at in the Typikon of the St. Sabas-Lavra,’ representing that 
‘type of the liturgy ‘which was celebrated at the tomb of St. 
4 ‘aba by the Palestinean monks in the ages of the Crusades’. 
The St. Sabas Typikon exists in a great number of manuscripts, 
Jassified by Dmitrievski in vol. iti of his ‘Description of the 
‘Liturgical MSS.” The first printed edition of the Typikon ap- 
peared in Venice in 1545, and this edition was followed down to 
1771 by seven new editions.’ 

(2) Menatat (ra Mnvaia). A series of twelve volumes, one for 
each month of the year, beginning on 1 September and comprising 
‘the Proper of the Saints, ie. the Offices commemorating the 
Saints. The Menaia contain the lives of the saints, special hymns 
with or without musical notation, and prayers. In some editions 
‘two months are bound in one volume. The history of this collec- 
tion has not yet been investigated. We may assume that the 
Calendar of the lives of the saints which are nowadays collected 
in the Synaxarium, originally formed the kernel of the Menaia. 
The best extant manuscripts date from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries. Printed editions exist since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first printing was made in Venice from 1528 to 1596. 
(3) Menologion (MyvoAdywov). This is a kind of Martyrologium ; 
it contains the description of the lives of the saints in the order 
of the Calendar of the Eastern Church and its compilation is 
attributed to Symeon Metaphrastes who lived in the second half 
ws the tenth century,> though manuscripts of penoelas of an 



































o~ 


t Documents of this type are collected by A, Dmitrievski in vol. iii of his Optsante, pp. I- 508 
2 Baumsiark, ‘Denkmaler d. Entstehungsgeschichte d. byz. Ritus’, 0.C., Ser. III, vol. ii, p. 28. 
+A recent edition is that by M. Saliveros, Athens, 1943. 

oo * A reliable explanation of this and the other terms used for the liturgical books of the Byzantine 
Church is given in L. Clugnet’s Dictionnaire grec-francais des noms liturgiques en usage dans 
UEglise pgrecque (Paris, 1895), and in R, Li. Langford-James’s 4 Dicttonary of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church (London, 1923). In his L’antica melurgia bizantina, pp. 58-63, P. Lorenzo Tardo gives 
a list of MSS. of Menaia aid other liturgical books, but he constantly ‘confuses the two terms 
Menaion and Menologion; in nearly all cases in which he speaks of a Mencleen we have to 
mubititute the term Menaion. 

=H. Delehaye, ‘Le Ménologe de Métaphraste’, - Analecta Peete xvii (1898), ago~r. 


- vol, xxin (Louvain, 1949) and the literature given on p. 7. 
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earlier date, and also others, independent of his een have 

come down to us.! 7 
According to their size and content the manuscripts of Meno. 

logia before Symeon Metaphrastes are divided into three groups: 


(1) the great Menologia, or Menologia proper, which contain - 
the complete and full texts of the lives of the saints ;? e 


(2) the abridged Menologia, which are composed of short nar- 
ratives ; 

(3) the Synaxaria in which each life of the saint is condensed "8 
half a page. The most famous manuscript of a Menologium 
of the Synaxarium type is the Menologium made for the 
Emperor Basil II (976—1025) towards the end of the tenth 
or beginning of the eleventh century, illustrated by seven 
painters with more than 400 miniatures. A textual critical 
edition of a complete Menologium of group 3 from a manu-. 
script in the Berlin Library, Codex 219, was made by H. 
Delehaye.3 

(4) Euchologion (EdyoAdytov). J. Goar made in 1647 an edition: 

with commentary of this book, which is still a most valuable. 
source for our knowledge of the Greek Service. Here he defines. 
it for the Western reader as Aituale, Manuate and Sacerdotate of. 
the Greek Church. It exists in two versions: the ‘Great Eucho-. 
logium’ contains (1) the ceremonies to be performed by the priest. 
and deacon during the Office, and the prayers prescribed for them ;: 
(2) the texts of the three liturgies ;+ (3) the rites and prayers for 
the sacraments, benedictions, and other ceremonies. The ‘Little. 
Euchologion’ contains parts of it. The prayers of the Eucho- 
logium represent the oldest layer of Christian liturgy ; they can’ 
be traced back to those which are written on Papyrus’ as can be. 
seen from the fragment of an Euchologium from Dér-Balizeh,° 
_— from the seventh century. 


‘Les Ménologes grecs’, ibid. xvi (1 897); 323-0. : 

a 2 OF the edition of the lives of the saints commemorated in February and March from an. 
illuminated tenth-century Athos MS., now Codex Mosquensis bibl. Synod. 376 by B. LatySev in’ 
Menologt: anonym: Ryzantini saecult Xx quae supersunt, Petropoli, 1981. 

3 *Synaxarium ecclesiae constantinopolitanae e codice Sirmondiano', Propylaeum ad Acta. 
Sanctorum Novembris, Brussels, 1902. | 

+ Cf. P. N. Trempelas, Ai rpeis Aerroupyia, Athens, 1935. 

5 Cf, Cabrol- Leclerq, ‘Releliquiae titurgicae vetustissimae’, i. 2, in Monumenta Ecclestae Hiturgica, ¥ 


Paris, 1913, pp. ¢xxxvii-ccx. | 
-6 CE. C. H, Roberts and Dom B. Capelle, ‘An Early Euchologium’, Bibliotheque du Muséon, . 
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A critical edition of the ‘Little Euchologium’ has been made 
byP.N. Trempelas.' Forthe student of liturgical chant the section 
about the ‘chanted’ Office at Lauds and Vespers? is of particular 
interest. It is largely based upon the treatise I[Tepi ris Betas 
pooeuyas® (On the divine Prayer) by Symeon, Acchbiehop of 
tt hessalonika 1410-29, and two music manuscripts of the National 
Library in Athens, MSS. 2061 and 2062, the first written between 
1391 and 1425, the second not later than 1 385.4 These manuscripts 
contain the music for the psalms and canticles which will be dis- 
cussed in the section on melismatic chant. 

(5) Prophetologion (HpopntoAdytov). The reading of the lessons 
from the Old Testament is a direct continuation of the practice 
of the Synagogue by the Early Christian Church and Inczpits of 
Jessons from the Pentateuch, the Proverbs and Prophets are attes- 
ted in'the Old Armenian, the Syro-Palestinean, and Georgian 
lectionaries in Jerusalem in the late fifth century.5 The manu- 
scripts, approximately 160, dating from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries, show a marked uniformity both in text and liturgical 
--$nstructions, which are much fuller here than in the two other 
-Jectionaria, the Praxapostoloi and Evangelia.® The uniformity of 
the text points at a centre where the Prophetologion took its 
present shape, blending elements of the use of Jerusalem with 
those of the Byzantine one,’ and this centre must have been 
_ the Studios Monastery in Constantinople.’ 

—° The lessons were read by a Reader (Avayvéorns) in a mixture 
- between speech and chanting, called Ekphonesis. In order to fix 
the reading musical signs, the so-called ecphonetic signs, were set 































ak Mexpov EvyoAdyov, 2 vols., Athens, 1950 and 1955. 

- 2 Thid, i. 147-274. 

“3 P.G. cly, ce. §35-670. 

4 The dates are given in O. Strunk’s article on ‘The Byzantine Office at Hagia Sophia’ in 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers, vols, ix and x (1956). Independently of Trempelas Strunk had made the 

chanted office the subject of a most valuabie paper which he read at the Symposium on Byzantine 

Liturgy and Music at Dumbarton Oaks, 29 April-1 May 1954. In the enlarged article, printed in 

1956, Strunk was able to refer to P. N. Trempelas’ work which confirmed the correctness of his 

olution of the problems with which he had to deal. I am grateful to Prof. Strunk for having 

» provided me with microfilms of MSS. 2061 and 2062 to which I am able to refer in this second 
edition of my book. | 

» 5 Cf. A. Rahlfs, ‘Die alttestamentlichen Lektionen der griechischen Kirche’, Nachrichten von 

ler Kalu. Gesellschaft der H'tss. zu Gottingen, Philol.-bistor, Kl. (1916), Ppp. 28-136, particularly 

nus 5969 and 78-84. 

~§ Cf. C, Héeg and G. Zuntz, ‘Remarks on the Prophetologium’, Quantulacumque. Studies 

wesented to Kirsopp Lake (London, 1937), p. 191. 

7? A. Rahlfs, op. cit., Pp. 70-1. 

8 Hoeg—Zuntz, op. cit., p. 221. 
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to the text (see pp. 254-6). An edition of the Prophetologion 
with added ecphonetic notation is now in progress In connexion | 
with the Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae.' : 
(6) Apostolos {Améorodes). A similar book, containing the peri- 
copés from the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, arranged | 
as they are to be read during the course of the year. The greater 
part of the pericopes are taken from the Epistles of St. Paul. | 
The reading from the Apostolos was preceded by three antiphons 


and the Prokeimenon, called [Ipoxeiyevov tod Amoorddov, now 


reduced to a refrain and a verse. Since each day of the week had’ 
a particular devotional significance, apart from their function in 
the feasts of the ecclesiastical year, there was a standing list of 
six Prokeimena referring in their text to the dedication of the 
day of the week on which no liturgical feast was celebrated. _. 
Monday was the day of the Angels, Tuesday that of St. John the . — 
Baptist, Wednesday the day of the Theotokos, Thursday of the 
Apostles, Friday of the Crucifixion, Saturday of the Dead. The 
Apostolos gives also the standing Koinonikon, 1.e. Communion 
Chant, for the days of the week. On Mondays and Thursdays it 
is identical with the Prokeimenon for that day. Thus, e.g. the 
Prokermenon-—Koinonikon for Monday, the day of the Angels, 
runs as follows: 
TIpoxeiuevov, Fyos 8’. 

°O nov rods Ayyddous adrot avevpara, Kal rods Aecroupyous 

aitot mupos didya.: 
Verse EdAdye 7 puyy pou tov Kuptov: Kupte 6 @eds pov 

€pevyadvvins apddpa: 

— AdAndrovia. Fyos B’. 

Aivetre tov Kupvov éx ray ovpavdv. 

Verse Aivetre adrov mavres of Ayyedot atrod. 
Kowwvirdy | 
‘O wordy tabs Ayyédous atrod Tue, Kal Tous Aevroupyous 
avrot mupos dAdya. 


On a high feast, however, e.g. on Easter Day, the cantillation of 
the pericope from the Apostolos was preceded by three antiphons, 
each followed by a Doxology, and the second also by the Tro- 
parion ‘O povoyerys vids kai Adyos too Beot. The singing of the 


antiphons was followed by "Oaor eis Xpiordv? and the Prokei- — . 


1 M.M.B. Lectionaria, -vol. i, Prophetologium, ed. C. Hdeg et G. Zuntz fasc. i-rv (1939-60). 
2 i.e. the verse replacing on high feasts the Trisagion. 
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:menon appointed for that feast. After the reading from the Acts 
of the Apostles an Alleluia was sung. 
“- (7) Evangelion (16 EdayyéAvov). This book contains the sections, 
or pericopes {at vepexorat), from the four Gospels which are to be 
read during the year, both during Mass and the Offices, and some 
other sections taken from the Gospel for certain special occasions. 
- There are two groups of manuscripts: one containing the peri- 
~ copes taken from the four Gospels arranged according to the four 
.... Evangelists, and another appointing the lessons to be read from 
-..y September during the whole cycle of the ecclesiastical year. 
“- The Evangelia are mostly calligraphically written on parchment 
of the best quality; the leather cover is often covered with gold 
and jewels. The reading of the text is regulated by musical signs 
"written above it, the so-called ekphonetic notation.! 
(8) The Psalter (ro YaAripiov) contains the 150 psalms, divided 
"into twenty sections or Kathismata (Ka@fopara). Every kathis- 
~~ ma is subdivided into three parts, called stanzas (erdoets), of 
~~. from one to five psalms. Attached to the Psalter were, from the 
“- §fth century, the biblical Odes or Cantica, a group of fourteen 
-. Qdes which were in liturgical use at that time both in Alexandria 
and Jerusalem,? and this number was kept in certain rites, e.g. 
“jn that of Constantinople until the ninth century. But from the 
sixth century Jerusalem reduced the Odes to nine, a number 
_ which first appears in the Uspensky-Psalter, Codex gr. 216 of the 
-.. Leningrad Public Library, written in 862 by a monk of the 
_ Anastasis Church in Jerusalem.? 

From the first half of the eighth century Troparia were added 
to each of the nine Odes and at a later date the name Odes was 
transferred to these. | | 

(9) Paraklettke {4 [IapaxAnriny). One of the most important 
liturgical books for the study of Byzantine Hymnography. It 
contains the Proper of Vespers (‘Eomepweés), Matins (Mecovuer- 
xov), Lauds ("“Op@pos), and Mass (Ae:rovpyia) for all the days of 

°. the year. It is divided into eight parts, each containing the 

Offices for a week. Each of the eight parts is sung in one of the 
eight ecclesiastical modes (you) ; ie. the first section in the first 
mode (#yos a’}, the second in the second mode (#yos f’), &c 


T See pp. 251-60. 
2 H, Schneider, ‘Die biblischen Oden im Christlichen Altertum’, Biblica, xxx (1949), 52-65. 
3 Ibid., p. ass, | | 
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When the whole cycle has been gone through a fresh beginning | | 


is made with the hymns in the first mode. The Office, which, 


according to the rules of the Typikon, is taken each day from the oe 


Parakletike, is combined either with the Office of a fixed feast— 
the parts of which are to be found in the Menaia—or with that 
of a movable feast, for which the lessons, hymns, and prayers 
are collected in the Triodion or Pentekostarion. The Para- 
kletike has also a second name; it is called ‘the Great Oktoéchos’ 

(7 weydAn ’ Oxranyos), 1.e. the book containing the eight modes. 

An edition of the book is also used which contains only the eight 
Sunday Offices. It is called Oktoéchos (without the added words 
4 peyaAn). The latter is generally considered to be an abridged 
version of the Parakletike, but this view is wrong. The Oktoéchos, 
a collection of songs for a cycle of eight consecutive Sundays, 
was already in use in the days of Severus, the Monophysite 


Patriarch of Antioch (512-19).!. From the sixth century onwards — 


the repertory of hymns which Severus had introduced was in use 
in the Church of Antioch. From the Syriac Church the great 
Byzantine hymn-writers, Andrew of Crete and John Damascene, 
took over the repertory of songs, collected in the Oktoéchos, and 
adapted it for use in Byzantine monasteries and churches. After 
tthe end of the Iconoclastic controversy during a renascence of 


religious activity, the monks of the Studios monastery, but. : : 
also Joseph the Hymn-writer, filled in the Offices between the _ 


Sundays and composed the ‘Great Oktoéchos’, or the ‘New 
Oktoéchos’, i.e. the Parakletike.* A detailed explanation of the 
musical content of the Oktoéchos is given by H. J. W. Tillyard 
in the introduction to his transcription of the Hymns of the 
Oktoéchos, Part I, pp. xi-xxiv, and Part I, pp, xi-xx.’ 

(10) Horologion (‘Qpodcyov).4. The name is taken from the 
original content of the book, i.e. the prayers of the canonical 
‘Hours’. Thus it is comparable to the Ordinarium divin Offic 
of the Roman Church. Ata later date the Menologion was added 
and hymns of a certain type, the Apolytikia (Dismissal Troparia 
or Post-Communion chants), Kontakia for the time from Lent 


1 J. Jeannin et J. Puyade, “L’Octoéchos syrien’, O.C., N.S. ut. 85-7. 

2 j. Pargoire, L’ Eglise byzantine, pp. 332-3. 

3H. J. W. Tillyard, The Hymns of the Octoechus, M.M.B. Transcrspta, vols. ut (1940) and v 
(1949). 
4 Cf. N. Borgia, ‘‘QpoAcycor, Diurno delle chiese di rito bizantino’, O.C., num. 56 (Rome, 


1929). 
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= to Pentecost, Anastasima, Theotokia, Antiphons, the Office of 
~ the ‘Akathistos’, certain Canons in praise of Our Lord, the Blessed 
-- Virgin, and the saints.’ 


(11) Triodion (Tpupdiov}. It contains the Offices of the ten 
weeks preceding Easter, i.e. from the Sunday of the Pharisee 
and the Publican up to and including Holy Saturday. The 


- Triodion got its name from the great number of Kanons it con- 


tains, which are reduced to three Odes, on Tuesdays even to 
two Odes. A great part of the hymns and, above ail, the redac- 
tion of the Triodion are the work of the monks of the Studios 
monastery in the beginning of the ninth century. 

(12) Pentekostarion (ro [levryxoordprov). This book is a con- 
tinuation of the former, containing the Proper of the Offices 
from Easter Sunday to the first Sunday after Pentecost, the 
Sunday of All Saints (Kupiaxy rev Aylwy mdvrwv). It, too, is the 
work of the monks of the Studios monastery, probably of Theo- 
dore and Joseph Studites themselves, or of their pupils and 
followers. 

(13) Hirmologion (ro Eipyoddyov). Exclusively destined for the 
chanter, this book contains the model stanzas (eipyoi)—with or 
without the melodies—according to which the stanzas of each of 
the nine Odes of the Kanons are to be sung. At an early date the 


chanting of the second Ode, modelled upon the second Song of 


Moses (Deut. xxxil. 1-43) was suppressed, it is said, because of its 
threatening character, so that the second Ode is found only in 
Kanons of the early period. It seems, however, more likely that 
the great length of the Canticle was the reason, since we find the 
second Ode in a Nativity Kanon by Kosmas? and in another 
anonymous one. Manuscripts of Heirmologia with musical nota- 
tion; which date as far back as the tenth or even the ninth cen- 
tury, have come down to us; they are most valuable sources for 
our knowledge of the earliest phase of Byzantine music and 
hymnography. A facsimile edition of a Heirmologion from the 
monastery of the Georgians on Mount Athos (4 ov) rev “TBypav) 


no. 470 (in Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek MSS. on Mount Athes, 


vol. 11, Cambridge, Mass., 1go0, no. 4590), dating from the twelfth 
century, has been published in Monumenta Mustcae Byzantinae, 


' Cf, the and ed, of the Horologion, edited at Grottaferrata: ‘QpoAdyrov (Rome, 1937). 
2 Cf, S. Eustratiades, EippoAdyiov (Chenneviéres-sur-Marne, 1932), p. 6, see also pp. 8, 11, 12, 
13, 1§, &e. 
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vol. ii (1938), and C. Héeg followed up the publication of tie 7 
facsimile by editing the transcription of the Heirmoi of the first | . 


Echos, made some twenty years ago by Dr. Aglaia Ayoutantiand __ 
Dr. Maria Stéhr, and introducing the transcription by a study of ~ 
the various phases of the notation.’ A second facsimile edition — 
was made by Dom L. Tardo of the Grottaferrata Heirmolo- _ 
gion £ y i, written in 12817 (Musicae Byzantinae Monumenta 
Cryptensia, vol. 1, Hirmologium e Codice Cryptenst E yi, Rome, —- 
1950). In a separate volume, published in 1951, Dom L. Tardo ~ 
gave an introduction to the facsimile edition and a list of the — 
beginnings of all the 1959 Heirmoi which Codex EF y ii contains. 

(14) Stecherarion (Xtuynpapiov). A bulky volume, the main part —_ 


of whose contents are the Stichera (oriynpa sc. rporapia) of the | 


Evening and Morning Office, arranged according to the cycle of : ; 


the ecclesiastical year, the Stichera of the movable feasts from - 


Lent to Trinity, those of the Oktoéchos, and, in addition, several — 
groups of Stichera for special occasions. i 
While much has been written about the Hirmologion in works 


commenting on the liturgical books of the Orthodox Church, no 


reference to the Sticherarion can be found in them. No explana- — 
tion of either the title or the contents of the Sticherarion can —- 
be found in the books on the subject by Neale, Nilles, Ciugnet, or - 


Langford-James. Even Thibaut gives no explanation of the term. 


in his Monuments de la notation ekphoneétique et hagiopolite de’. 
l’Eglise grecque, though he publishes pages from various Sticheraria.. — 
Only Gastoué in his Catalogue des manuscrits de musique byzan- 
tine and Tillyard in his Byzantine Music and Hymnography give 
a summary of the contents of this important service-book. ; 
The omission of the Sticherarion in all the older books dealing 
with the liturgical manuscripts of the Eastern Church is ob- | 
viously due to the fact that it fell into disuse in the course of the - 
fifteenth century, when the melodies became richly ornamented. 
A single volume which contained all the hymns in the florid 
style would have been too bulky for use. The contents of the 
Sticherarion, therefore, were split up into several volumes, each . 
of which was given a separate name. This happened long before __ 
1 The Hymns of the Hirmologium, Part 1; transcribed by A. Ayoutanti and M. Stéhr, revised and 
annotated by C, Héeg, 7.44.8, Transcripte, vol. vi (1952). 
2 Cf. A. Rocchi, Codices Cryptenses (Rome, 1884), p . 427. The reproduction of the original i is 


so perfect that with the Codex and the facsimile a by side, the difference was hardly notice- 
able. 





a 
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Leo Allatius wrote his Dissertatio de libris et rebus ecclesiasticis 
 Graecorum (1646), the main source for all modern works on Greek 
- liturgy, and it explains why in these works which are based on 
-gecond-hand information, no mention of the Sticherarion can 
“be found. 

(15) The Psaltikon (PaAricov) differs in style from the foregoing 
books of chants; it is destined for the Protopsaltes, the Soloist, 
and contains chants in a richly ornamented style, whereas those 
-. of the Hirmologion were of a more or less syllabic type and those 
of the Sticherarion in a syllabic and slightly ornamented style. 
“ The Psaltikon has come down to us in a small number of manu- 
“scripts which contain the Kontakia,’ the Hypakoai,’ Prokei- 
~ mena,? the Aljelouiaria,t and the other ornamented chants at 
“Mass and Vespers. 

~. The collection of Kontakia is called Kontakarion (Kovraxdpiov 
or Kovdaxdpwv) and this name is usually given to the whole 
~~ collection since the main part of the Psaltikon is made up of 
~~ Kontakia. : 

-o.. The fact that the Psaltikon is the Soloist’s book and that the 
~~ melodies in it were never intended for the choir explains why the 
- refrains of the Kontakia are missing in all Psaltika: they were 
- sung by the choir or by the congregation. The omission of the 
responses by the choir is even more disturbing in the Allelouiaria 
~ and Doxologies, since it was the custom to let the two or three 
-- Jast words of a verse be sung by the choir. Thus, e.g. the two. 
verses of Psalm 18 on fol. 200 r. and v. of Cod. Ashburnham. L 64 
“are written down as follows: | i | 


















Soloist. . Oi odpavol dunyoivras Sé£éav be08, 
moinow dé yeipav adrot avayyéAAe 
co. Chozr. TO OTEpeuta.. 
. Solotst. ‘“Hyuépa. TH hysépg épedyeras pic, 
. Kal vue vuRTL 
Chow. dvayyéAAe yraa, | 
(Solotst: The heavens shew forth the glory of God. 
| And the work of his hands declareth Choir : the firmament 
Soloist: Day to day uttereth speech 


And night to night Choir: showeth knowledge.) 


1 Cf. pp. 329-39. * Hypakoe ie a Troparion inserted in certain Kanons after the third Ode. 
=. Prokeamena are verses, mastly from the Psalms, which are sung before the reading of a Lesson 
“from the Acts and the Epistles, ~ 

* These are Prokeimena which are.sung at Mass before the Lesson from the Gospel. 
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The omission of the last musical phrase and cadence of each verse 
makes the transcribing of these richly melismatic lines a difficult 
task. 

(16) The Asmatikon {76 Acparixdv) is the book for the choir, be 
©. Strunk has shown in a paper, read at the Byzantine Congress 
at Salonika in 1953,* that certain manuscripts of the thirteenth — 
and fourteenth centuries, written at Messina in the Monastery 2 
San Salvatore, e.g. Codd. San Salvatore 129, Grottaferrata Dy v, 
Vatic. gr. 1606 and San Salvatore i120, combine in one volume . 
together with other chants, the contents of both the Psaltikon 
and Asmatikon. = 

In the Psaltika the Kontakia are reduced to two stanzas, to thie 
Prooemium (or Koukoulion) which is now called Kontakion and the | 
first stanza, which is called Oikos. There is only one Kontakion | 
which has come down tous with the music of all its twenty-four — 
stanzas, this is the ‘Akathistos’ hymn, of which the Laurenziana » 
at Florence possesses one complete copy in Codex Ashburnham. 
L 64, and another one in Grottaferrata, Codex Cryptense EF 8 vii, _ 
a most important Palimpsest, badly damaged through chemicals, 
which were used by the Cardinals Mai and Pitra in order to read - 
the underlying Latin text. Cod. & 8 vu is, as the title says, a» 
Psaltikon for the whole year, ascribed to Romanos (WaAriucp — 
ody be@ roti évaurod GAov. Totnya ‘Pwyavod tod pedwdod). A. 
Rocchi, in his Catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library of ~ 
Grottaferrata, came to the conclusion that the Codex was written |. 
between 1214 and 1230, whereas Codex Ashburnham. L64 was - 
written in 1289.4 — 

The ornamented style of the melodies, originating in the four- - 
teenth century, made a new form of musical notation necessary, - 
with which we shall have to deal later on. The old codices fell ~ 
into disuse and new were written, containing many more signs, |. 
some of them in red ink, directing the singer where to breathe, — 
and how to sing groups of notes. These new books were written — 
in an ever-increasing variety from the fifteenth century onwards, — 


1 Cf. B. di Salvo, ‘Qualche appunto sulla eMiesioi a nella musica bizantina’, Ortentalsa Chri- 
sttana Persodtca, xxiii (Rome, 1957), 198. 

+ iTexpayyeéva rod & §éBous Bularrivadoyixod Luvedpion, tom. 1 (Athens 1956), p. 274. 

3 Cf. Codices Cryptenses, Rome, 1884, p. 422. 7 

4 Cf. C. Héeg’s Introduction to the facsimile edition in M.M.B., vol. iv; E. Wellesz, ‘The 
‘‘Akathistos’’. A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, vols, ix/x (1956), and. 
The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. 1x (1957). | 
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und were given different names. This fact explains the great 
‘umber of new names for books which we find in the last period 
f Byzantine music, in that of the Maistores who embellish the 
existing melodies in the ‘calophonic’ (xaAéduvov, Karogpewvirdr) 
“manner.’ 

“Some of the new titles are colourless, e.g. Anthologia, a title 
‘which occurs frequently in the catalogues, others point to the 
kind of liturgical poetry they contain, e.g. Kekragarion, Cheroubi- 
kon, Dogmatikon. It may suffice to mention the titles of some of 
the chant books since this late period of Byzantine music and the 
period of transition from Byzantine to Neo-Greek music is beyond 
‘the scope of our investigation. A discussion of it would, indeed, 
be wholly out of place in this book since it marks the end of a 
-ereat tradition and the replacement of the Byzantine melodies 
by compositions of the Maistores? written in an entirely different 


a “Thus, e.g. Cod. Vatopedi 1498, a fifteenth-century MS., has the title: Sriynpdprov xadodasixdy 
“rob dAou evtauTod, 

“2 The period of the Maistores has been dealt. with by: L.-A. Bourgault-Ducoudray, Etudes sur 
‘la musique ecclésiastique grecque (Paris, 1877); J. B. Rebours, Trazté de psaltique (Paris, 1906), 
-Dom L. Tardo, L’antica melurgta bizantina (Grottaferrata, 1938), pp. 76-109. Cf. also: Dom L. 
“Tardo, ‘La musica bizantina e 1 codici di melurgia della Biblioteca di Gyottaferrata’, Accademie 
oe biblioteche, anno iv (1931); ‘I codict melurgici della Vaticana’, Archivio storice per la Calabria ela 
Lucanta, anno i (I 93 I}, pp. 225-48; Emm. G, Pantelakis, ‘Les Livres ecclésiastiques de }’Ortho- 
doxie’, Trentkon, Xulb. 11. 
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CHAPTER VI 
EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS 


I, THE PAGAN AND JEWISH BACKGROUND 


HE singing of hymns was an adequate expression of the 
enthusiastic mood of the Early Christians. To the outside 
world it was the most remarkable aspect of their meetings. 
Thus Pliny, the governor of Bithynia, could state in his report’ 
to Trajan that the adherents of the new creed gathered before 
sunrise ‘carmenque Christo quasi deo dicere secum invicem’. 
Christians of the Apostolic age were accustomed to the singing . 
of hymns from their worship in the Synagogue, though it ac-. 
quired for them a greater significance as a thanksgiving for the. 
fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies. When they ceased to. 
take part in the Jewish ritual, and developed their own service, 
new hymns were added to those which were in use in the 
Apostolic age. i. 
From the very beginnings ee an independent Christian poetry, 
however, one of the most characteristic features of the liturgy 
was its tendency to preserve the connexion with the traditional 
Jewish treasury of psalms and hymns, and new hymns were 
modelled on patterns known to the Christian community from 
the Jewish Service. Later on, when Christians came into closer 
touch with the surrounding pagan civilization, a new type of 
hymn was added, modelled on Hellenistic pagan poetry. To- 
converts from Greek paganism, the singing of liymmns at certain. 
hours of the day was not an alien custom, as the Epidaurian 
inscriptions show.' One of the sfelae contains fragments of 
. hymns in the form of a breviary for the six daily hours of prayer.? 
Another of the inscriptions refers to the performance of daily rites 
in the liturgy of the temple of Epidaurus. Morning and evening — 
hymns were sung, incense was burnt, lamps were lighted.3 
Among the Gnostics, especially, hymns were composed to an 


r IG. iv. 2, 

* Cf. P. Maas, ‘Epidaurische Hymnen’, Schriften d. Konigsberger gelebrien Ges. ix, geisteswiss, 
K1., vol. v (1933). The headline dp¢ rpirn on top of the hymn on the second column of stele B 
indicates that the missing title of the Paean of Ariphron on the first column must have heen 
epg mary. 

3 For this and other examples of the pagan ritual see M. P. Nilsson, ‘Pagan Divine Service in 
Late Antiquity’, Tbe Harvard Theol, Review, xxxviti (1945), 63-0. 
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ever-increasing extent: Basilides, Valentinus, Bardesanes, and 
“other authors were famous not only in exegesis but also in hymn- 
~ writing. The Church, which at first favoured this kind of ecstatic 
->worship, soon recognized the danger of its taking a preponderant 
place in religious life, and of the introduction of ideas not con- 
~ sistent with the dogma. Towards the end of the fourth century 
the Council of Laodicea prohibited the singing of private (i8.w7- 
-. yods) psalms in churches, admitting only ‘the book of the hundred 
vo and fifty psalms’! This step was taken to check the spread of 
' -. heretical ideas, but apparently it did not prevent hymnographers 
-.. from writing poetry which was the expression of their own re- 
ees ligious feelings. The order, therefore, had to be renewed by the 
i Council of Braga in 563 in a more precise, though less rigorous, 
/- form.2 All hymns which were not based on passages from the 
| Scriptures were excluded from use in the liturgical service. 
ess As a result of both edicts the activity of the hymnodists was 
restricted to the reiteration and elaboration of certain poetical 
~~ qdeas from the canticles and psalms. We must bear this in mind 
> Gf we are to understand the artistic vigour and skill of the hymn- 
writers, who, undeterred by the difficulty of their task, succeeded 
-.-*.. in producing an uninterrupted flow of inspired poetry. 
oo Because of the hostility of the Church to freely composed 
/ gongs of praise, hymn-writing lost the element of personal wor- 
ship which it had had in the early days of Christianity, and 
- became more stylized. Anyone seeking in the hymns the sort 
---< of personal expression which is to be found in classical poetry 
—. will be disappointed. For this reason Byzantine poetry failed 
=. to attract or to impress classical scholars of the last century. The 
first impulse to take up the study of Byzantine ecclestastical 
“4... poetry came, indeed, from liturgiologists, men like Cardinal 
Pitra3 and J. M. Neale+ who regarded the hymns as part of the 
liturgy, and, instinctively, recognized the greatness of their 
poetry. W. Christ, on the other hand, when he edited his 
Anthology of Greek Ecclesiastical Poetry,’ still found it necessary 
to apologize for deserting ‘the elegance and fine freedom of the 
poets of Greece and Rome for the thorny bypaths of Medieval 





1 Can. 59. f. D. Mansi, Sacr. Coneci. nova et ampl. coll, (1759-67), ii. $74 ¢. 
2 Can. 12. Mansi, op. cit. ix. 778 c—p. 

3 L'Hyninographie de Véglise grecque (1867); Analecta Sacra, i (1876). 

* Hymns of the Kastern Church (1862). 

5 Anthologia Graeca carminum Christianorum (1871). 
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Christian verse’. His cautious defence of the caterer ee can 
easily be understood. . 
The attitude towards art in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries was marked by a determination to find either evidence 
of a progressive stylistic development or the unmistakable ex-. 
pression of personal and original ideas. The art critic of that. 
period was therefore bound to underrate any poetry in which. 
he could not discover signs of these two factors. To him the. 
greatest poet was the man who could apply to himself the words. 
of Horace: Ss 
Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
non aliéna meo pressi pede. qut sibi fidet 
dux reget examen. | 
Such an attitude cannot be maintained if we are to atieniot tio ; 
understand Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry. The inspiration of | 
the Byzantine hymn-writer came from a different source. His 
mind, directed towards the Divine, contemplating the mysteries 
of the Holy Trinity, the Immaculate Conception, the Nativity, 
the Life, Passion, and Resurrection of our Lord, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the deeds and martyrdoms of the saints, was bound to. 
work within the limits prescribed for him by dogma and the 
requirements of the itturgy. These theological ideas did not 
derive from the teachings of Christ and his Apostles, but from. 
Neoplatonic philosophers, especially Plotinus and Proclus, and. 
were brought into conformity with the Christian dogma by 
Denys the Areopagite. According to this conception every work. 
of art must be considered as an emanation of the Superessential 
(saepovo.os), Made apprehensible through the inspiration of the 
artist. Thus, to the Orthodox Christian, the hymns sung in the © 
liturgy are a reflection of the songs of praise sung by the angels; 
the icons of the saints are the image of their superessential exist- 
ence in heaven. - The artist is a man capable of producing a faint. 
copy of the original which he sees or hears in a moment of inspi- - 
ration; the superessential alone is the model for the artist who | 
paints his icon in the likeness of Christ or the Apostles, and the. 
same is true of the hymn-writer. 3 


Ii. SYNESIUS 


_ Of the rich treasury of hymns in use in the first centuries of : 
the Christian era a small fraction only has come down to us. | 
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Most of them are composed in poetical prose, some, however, in 
“qlassical metres. From the first century A.D. we possess the 
“*Qdes of Solomon’ discovered in 1909 in a collection of hymns in 
Syriac. The ecstatic diction of these poems is reminiscent of 
“their Hebrew prototypes, the Canonical Psalter, the Sapiential 
“Hooks, and Isaiah.! From the “Odes’ a direct line can be drawn 
“to the hymns of Bardesanes, the author of a new psalter, and of 
“his son Harmonius.2 They became so famous that Ephraem, the 
“great orthodox opponent of Bardesanes, had to use the metre 
-and the melodies of the hymns of Bardesanes in his own poems 
sn order to introduce into the ritual poems in accordance with 
“the doctrines of the Church.3 

Hymns are further to be found in the Apocryphal Acts, 
especially of St. John and St. Thomas. They are transmitted in 
Greek, but the diction shows the characteristics of Semitic 
poetry to such a degree that a translation from Syriac may be 
~ “assumed. A legacy from the pre-Constantinian period is a morning 
“and evening hymn, both still in use in the services of the Greek 
“Church. The first, défa év tebicrows Oe@, is an extended version 
of the original on which the Western ‘Gloria in excelsis’ is based ;4 
the second, @ds tAapov ayias d0€ns (Joyous light of the holy glory}, 
already attested as an old song by St. Basil, is part of the evening 
prayer. 

- The hymns composed in classical metres represent an attempt 
“by educated men to preserve Greek civilization. The hymn of 
praise to Christ by Clement of Alexandria shows how the master 
of the Catechetical School (c. 190-203) tried to combine the spirit 
of Greek poetry with Christian theology. The hymn stands at 
the end of the ‘Paedagogus’.5 Its theme is a thanksgiving of the 
~ children, i.e. the newly baptized, to Christ the Good Shepherd, who 
‘saved them from the ‘Sea of Evil’. The hymn begins as follows: 
oe LTopov waAwy adaay, 

ITrepov cpvidwy amdavay, 

Oiak vydy arpexis, 

Tlowusny dpvav Bactrelwv: 

= Tous aovs adedcis 

 * Rendel Harris and A. Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon (1920), it. £59. 

. * Sozomen, Hist, Eccles. in. 16. 

“3 Ibid, ii, 16, 

. * Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Hymns (Greek Christian)’ in J. Hastings, Encycl. of Relig. and Etbics. 


os 7 PG. viti, col. 681. The translation is taken from W. Wilson’s English version of Clement’s 
_ Writings in 4.-N.C.L. iv (4867), 445 
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matoas ayepor, 

aivety aylws, 

duvety dddAws 

aKaKots oTopact 

naiiwy Hyiropa Apordv. 

(Bridle of untamed colts, Wing of unwandering birds, sure Helm of 

ships, Shepherd of royal lambs, assemble Thy simple children to praise in 
holiness, to hymn in guilelessness with innocent mouths, Christ the Guide _ 
of children.) a 


Even in the first lines the style is more- highly wrought than that — 
of Greek poetry, and, as the poet continues in praise of the | 
Saviour, his style becomes more and more ecstatic and turns — 
from Greek to Semitic diction. Indeed, the aggregation of. ' 
attributes in the following passages sounds more like a litany, | 
a type of euchological prayer deriving from the Jewish liturgy,. - 
than a Greek poem: ae 
Bporéas yeveds 
Lartep “Inaod, 
TTousnv, dporhp, 
Oia£, ordpsov, 
ITrepdv odpavov 
ITavayots moipyys . 
(Jesus, Saviour of the human race, Shepherd Husbandman, Helm, * 
Bridle, Heavenly Wing of the all-holy flock . . ..) S 


Short anapaestic verses follow each bbe almost: without in- 
terruption. It is the metre of the Hellenistic poets imbued with |. 
Oriental thought, and we learn from Clement’s hymn how deeply 
Christianity spreading from the Orient had infiltrated Greek — 
civilization. ae 
This view is further confirmed when we read the hymns of © 
Synesius, Bishop of Cyrene (c. 409), who brought Neoplatonic ~ 
ideas into unison with Christianity. 2 
The first verses of the ninth Hymn! evoke the spirit of classical .- 
Greek poetry: | 
"Aye pot, Aiyera ddppey€, 
pera Tniav aor, 
peta AeoBiav re poArav 
yepapwrepors ep’ duvots 
Kerdder Aciptov @dav, 


™ Synesius Cyrenensis, Hymnt et opuscula, vol. 1, Hymnt, ed. N. Terzaghi (Rome, 1939). In “ 
W. Christ’s Anthologia Gr. carm. Christ. this hymn is the first of the sertes of ten hymns. 
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amaAats oun emt vuudars | 
adpodiovoy yeAwoats, 

Garepay 088° ei Kovpwy 

moAunpdro.oi nBats* 

Geoxvpovos yap ayva 

copias dyparros wois 

péeAos és Getov érretyet 

Kidapas pirous epéacety, 

—peArypay & dvwyev arav 

yGoviwy dvyety éepwrwy. 
~, (Sound forth, clear-tongued lyre, after the Teian cadence, after the 
° Lesbian movement; sing to me in more time-honoured strains a Dorian 
~-gde, not one for dainty love-laughing girls or for the adolescence of flower- 
ing youths that compelleth desire; for it is a sacred travail of divine 
~ wisdom and one unsullied that prompts me to strike the strings of my 
“. lyre to a divine refrain, and bids me flee from the honied infatuation of 
earthly loves.) Translation by A. Fitzgerald. 
~ But it is the frequent use of antitheses, characteristic of Semitic 
- poetry, which adds a new element to that of Greek thought. 
Thus Synesius introduces the language of the Prophets when he 
~ sings in the first Ode! (verses 191-4): 
2D 76 Titov Edus, 
Gv TO TLKTOPLEVOY, 
od To dwrtilov, 
av TO Aapmdpevor, 
ob TO Patvdpevor, 
OU TO KpUTTOLMEVOY .. .. 
“(Thou art the Generator, Thou the Generated; Thou the Light that 
-- shineth, Thou the [llumined ; Thou what is revealed, Thou that which is 
~ hidden .. ..) | 
. The words of the hymns can convey to us, however, only a 
“= part of the impression that they must have made upon the 


a audience when they were sung to the kithara. Synesius frequently 
-. refers to the singing of the hymns. He also says proudly that he 
was the first who introduced a new ‘Nomos’, i.e. melody-type for 





the praise of Christ : 
aA _LTp&ros vépoy eipéuay 

emi Goi, waKap, auppore, 
<i * No, tl in Christ’s Aathologia, The following translations are taken from A. Fitzgerald, 
cl: Sypaestus of Cyrene, The Essays and Hymns, vol. i. 
“. * No. vis No. vit in the Adxthologia. Nomos, a term of Greek musical theory, rendered by 
ae ‘A, Fitzgerald as ‘measure’, means ‘melody-type’. . 
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yove KvGiLE TrapUévou, 
"Incot Lodvpjie, 
VEOTTO'VECLY éppoyais 
kpéEar Kifdpas pirous. | 
{I was the first to find the measure established in new harmonies to 


strike the strings of the zither in praise of Thee, Blessed One, Immortal, . 


illustrious Offspring of the Virgin, Jesus of Solyma.) 


We know from his letters that he practised music and we also 
know! a song which he used to sing, the Hymn to Nemesis, 
one of the few pieces of Greek music which have come down to _- 
us. Synesius quotes in a letter (Epist. 95) three lines from. - 
the hymn.* But we do not know anything about the character |. 
‘of the music, nor about its melodic structure. Indeed, we should - 
know nothing at all about the character of Early Christian music ~ 
if a fragment of a Christian hymn with musical notation had | 
not been discovered in 1918 and published by A. 5. Hunt in the 
fifteenth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri in 1922.2 


IH. THE CHRISTIAN HYMN WITH MUSIC 


The strip of papyrus which has come down to us contains the 
music and words of the close of a hymn dating from the end of the 
third century. The melody has a compass of eight notes, desig- 
nated by eight letters: Rdoog.ife. These letters are used 
for the Diatonic Hypolydian key, as handed down to us in the _ 
Isagoge of Alypius,? an author of the fourth century; they are _ 
set for the following row of tones: 


:— #2 
. 


ES A A SS ae a YN A 











R 6 o o é t g € 

1 Wilamowitz-~Moelendorff, ‘Die Hymnen des Proklos und Synesius’, Siteber. d, Kgl, Preuss. 
Ak, d. Wiss., 1907, pp. 277-8. 

2 The ‘Christian hymn in Greek with musical notation’ is published under No. 1786, pp. 21-6, 
and rendered into modern staff notation by H, Stuart Jones. The problem of the musical notation 
of the hymn was widely discussed in the years following its publication in the fifteenth volume of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. The principal studies on the subject are: T. Reinach, ‘Un Ancétre 
' de la musique d’église’, Revue musicale, 1922; H. Abert, ‘Ezn neu entdeckter friihchristlicher 
Hymnus mit antiken Musiknoten’, Z4.¥., iv (1921-2), §24~9; R. Wagner, ‘Der Oxyrhynchus 
Hymnus’, Pdilologus, xxix, N.F.B., xxxiii (1923); H. Abert, ‘Das aiteste Denkmal der christlichen 


Kirchenmusik’, Die Autike, ii (1926). The transcriptions into modern staff notation by Wagner and ~~ 


Abert are based on H. Riemann’s rhythmical theories; T. Remach has his own theory. Though all 
these scholars, including H. Stuart Jones, recognized the importance of the rhythmical signs in the 
papyrus, none of them made any attempt to render them in the transcription of the music of the 
- hymn. Cf. E. Wellesz, “The Earliest Example of Christian Hymnody’, C.Q. xxxix (1945), 34 sqq. 

3 Mustct Scriptores Graect, ed. C. Jan, Brbl. Teubn., p. 370. 
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_ Apart from the signs fixing the pitch, five additional signs 
- are used which regulate the rhythm and the execution of the 


(1) — A horizontal stroke of varying length above one, two, 
or three notes, lengthening their duration. 

(2) v The hyphen, a slur, pane two or three notes to- 
gether. 

(3) « The levmma, a sign for a pest, It can be lengthened by 
a horizontal stroke. 

(4) : The colon, obviously marking a short interruption of the 
melodic flow by taking breath. 

(5) + A dot, placed above the letter, or, if the tone is length- 
ened, above the horizontal stroke. It indicates arsis. 






Taking these signs into consideration, we arrive at the follow- 
ing rendering of the text and music of the fragment into modern 
stave-notation : 


‘ead 


(i) i 3i letters a nov Tara. TE Pi ov Aoye peor 
f...3 Clap C- 

23a 4,5 67 & 

a5 2S ey eee 


ab oe SG GEO 


SSS 


Jv tay 4 - w 








(ii) 28 letters 


douwaia 14 StH ft iy) OB ‘a9 2e@ 2 12 23 





i 


siya tw pnt? X- orea ba-€-oho-ea Afecae 
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(ii) 


Hom (3am ig 16 PIG Qo Baz 2s 


ay 
ck.” ices rained a a an 
& ral :&e 20 R 
PETE Foe 
=n am iw ! . ee ~- 


f 


[MJa- te- ea yut-ov 


“«~ 


gf 
R&e- yor ov Tyéeve- Mma. 





75g 19 20 ab 22 2h 24 AS B27 ag lg 40 31 32 8 






na~ Gar Sy-ve-perg &+ te ba- vouy-tar &- AHy 
Yor 1% ag 34 40 4 AZ 
9 
iv ¢ g F § So d 
‘ 


Soe iene t 


2 ‘ 


&- pny: Kpd= tos, Oh = vor 
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f 2 34 5 6 7 $900 213 1 IF le of 


btlocos fe t of 
Nee? 


7. . 0 oC] tO 


v) 





* ~ . f 
Tay~ tay = ya-Pay’ a= envy. & = pny. 





~~ The doxological formula : dpvodvrav & Apdv | rarépa yuidv ydytov 
"> qyetpa (and we sing a song of praise to the Father, and the Son, 
~ and the Holy Spirit} shows that we have before us the close of 
~. a hymn to the Holy Trinity. The metre of the text of the frag- | 
~~ ment is based on an anapaestic system handled in a free, even 
’ irregular, manner, especially in the doxological formula. The 


“-. metre, therefore, is not the result of the archaizing tendency of 
~~ an individual poet of the Alexandrian School, as was assumed 
-.. by some scholars, but of the highly wrought diction to which 
“the Hellenistic hymn-writer was accustomed from other hymns 


which he knew from the service. He either translated a Jewish 
or Syrian hymn into Greek, or he wrote a new hymn on the 
pattern of an older one. Setting the words to music he tried to 
write anapaests, the popular metre of the Hellenistic age. But 
when he came to insert the doxological formula, the wording of 
which could not be altered except in slight details, as its text, pre- 
scribed by the liturgy, was sung toa stereotyped cadence, he had to 
abandon the anapaestic metre and to introduce rhythmical prose. 

Comparing the music of the hymn with the other documents 
of Greek music which have come down to us we can see an im- 


oS portant difference between the remnants of classical Greek music 


on the one hand and the Christian hymn on the other. With the 
exception of the Paean from the Berlin papyrus, dating from the 
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end of the second or the beginning of the third enue A. D., ae 
no other piece of Greek music shows so rich a flow of melody as 
that of the Hymn to the Holy Trinity. With the exception of: 
a few passages all the Greek melodies are syllabic, i.e. a single — 
note corresponds to a syllable or a monosyllabic word of the text, . 
Even in the Paean the florid style is mostly restricted to the © 
cadences and is of a more ornamental than structural character, © - 

The music of the Christian hymn is structurally florid. It is » 
built-up from a number of melodic formulae linked together by - 
varying short passages in the manner of a recitative. This. 
principle of composition is to be found everywhere in the Middle ©. 
East, but is unknown in old Greek music; it is the same principle - 
of composition which has been discovered in both Gregorian and. | 
Byzantine melodies, and some of the melodic formulae of the - 
fragment of the hymn actually show a close relationship to ° 
Byzantine melody-types. We may assume, therefore, that the — 
melodic formulae, particularly that sung to the words of the | 
doxology, derive from the Service of the Primitive Church, and — 
were taken over by the hymn-writer who either composed the. _ 
hymn to the Holy Trinity on the pattern of an older song of — 
praise, or made a translation of a Syriac hymn which he adapted. - 
to the already existing melody. .. 

In spite of its Greek notation the hymn is an example—the | 
oldest one which has come down to us In writing—of the new > 
kind of ecclesiastical music modeled on patterns deriving from - 
Oriental sources. The scholars who first transcribed the hymn — 
into modern staff-notation were wrong in trying to adapt the 
rhythm of the music to the metre of the text, since the hymn does | 
not belong to the group of archaizing songs of praise of which 
the hymns of Synesius represent the acme. Its execution 1s. 
regulated by the system of rhythmical signs mentioned above. 
In interpreting the hymn according to the rhythmical nuances 
indicated by these signs we obtain a melody whose structure ~ 
and expression already show the features characteristic of Byzan= — 
tine ecclesiastical music. Thus the importance of the Oxyrhynchus - 
find is greater than was at first assumed. “The Christian hymn 
with music’ is the earhest document of Christian music we possess, 
and we learn from it—as will be proved explicitly in the following © 
chapters—that the music of the Byzantine Church developed in | 
an unbroken tradition from the music of the Primitive Church. 





CHAPTER VII 


ORTHODOX THEOLOGY AND BYZANTINE 
| HYMNOGRAPHY 


I. THE CHARACTER OF BYZANTINE HYMNS 


YZANTINE hymnography extended over a period of six 
: centuries. It began m the second part of the filth century 
‘and came to a close in the eleventh, when the introduction of 
‘new hymns into the service was forbidden by the ecclesiastical 
‘authorities. The development of Byzantine hymnography is 
“divided into two periods, each of them marked by the introduc- 
‘tion into the service of a new poetical form. The first, dating 
“from the middle of the filth century to the seventh, produced 
~ agits main feature the Kontakzon ; the second, beginning towards 
“the end of the seventh century, is characterized by the almost 
complete replacement of the Kontakion by the Kanon, a poetical 
form of greater structural variety and length. In the western 
sphere of Byzantine authority it was only in Italy, where Nilus 
the Younger founded the Basilian monastery of Grottaferrata 
~~ near Rome, that the local school of hymn-writers gave rise to 
a belated flowering of ecclesiastical poetry, which continued until 
the twelfth century. This Western school, however, had no 
influence upon liturgical practice in other parts of the Empire, 
and the singing of the Basilian hymns was confined to monasteries 
of the Greek colonies in Italy. 
_... Byzantine hymnography is the poetical expression of Orthodox 
theology, translated, through music, to the sphere of religious 
emotion. It mirrors the evolution of the dogmatic ideas and 
~~ doctrines of the Orthodox Church from the early days of the 
‘Eastern Empire to the full splendour of the service at the height 
ofits development. Neither the poetry nor the music, therefore, 
can be judged independently of each other; verse and voice are 
intimately linked: together. Nor, since they are part of the 
liturgy, can they be judged according to the aesthetical standards 
-which we are used to apply to works of art which are the expres- 
“sion of individual feeling. The monks who composed the hymns 
‘had to bear in mind that their artistic contributions to the service 
‘Must fit into the place for which they were destined. A great 
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proportion of hymn-writers were humble artisans, whose talent — 
just sufficed for the unobtrusive adornment of the liturgy. Some 
of the monks, however, towering above the rest, produced hymns —_ 
of outstanding value, though through the special needs of the 
liturgy their task was made more difficult than that of secular 
poets, who could choose their subject freely and follow their own 
ideas in working it out. | 

On the other hand, the restriction on the free play of imagina- 
tion induced the hymn-writers to pay special attention to ele- 
vated diction, metrical variety, and elaborate structure. This 


tendency coincided with the predilection of the public for formal oe 


perfection. But whereas in secular Byzantine poetry this ten- 


dency produced artificiality and sophistication, sacred poetry : 


achieved real greatness through the spiritual qualities of the 


hymn-writers. Combining a colourful style, rich in images and — 7 2 
bold similes, with sensitiveness to structural balance, they suc- 
ceeded in producing poems which reflect to a remarkable degree | 


the spirit of Byzantine worship. 

The days of Early Christendom were gone, and with them 
disappeared the expression of individual religious feeling with 
which the faithful had originally participated in the liturgical _ 
action. The Orthodox Church, in building up a highly organized ~ 
hierarchical system, regulated the hfe of the citizen by the | 
uninterrupted succession of ceremonies which formed the cycle 


of the ecclesiastical year. For this purpose more hymns were | 


needed, and to adorn the feasts of the Church with verse and | 
music the hymn-writers strove to keep pace with the splendour 


and solemnity of the ritual. Byzantine hymnography now a 


heralds the victory of Orthodoxy and proclaims the triumph of 
the State Church. Before giving an outline of this development 


a few words must be said about the events which led to the - a 


unification of the Eastern dioceses into one body, the Orthodox 
Church, and of the establishment of an ecclesiastical organization 
which ‘to the last remained a copy of the secular state’.' These 
events take us back to the closing stage of Early Christian 
hymnography which is, at the same time, the opening phase of 
Byzantine hymnography. 


1 §, Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation”, 1936, p. 111. 
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Ii. THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The Council of Constantinople,t summoned in 381 by Theo- 
dosius I, the Great, achieved two aims: it crushed the Arian 
heresy and established the pre-eminence of Constantinople in 
the East. These far-reaching decisions were instigated by the 
Emperor. Resolved to pursue with the greatest energy his con- 
stitutional obligations as head of the Church and the ‘Equal to 
the Apostles’, Theodosius seized the opportunity offered by 
the Arian contest to unify, centralize, and govern the Eastern 
Church. From the days when she was Byzantium, a city of 
little importance in ecclesiastical affairs, Constantmople, now the 
capital, was under the jurisdiction of the diocesan of Heraclea.? 
The status of the Bishop of Byzantium had long ago been trans- 
“formed into that of Patriarch of Constantinople, but in practice 
“this change was not recognized by the older sees of Alexandria 
~~ and Antioch. Now, the Council declared that the Bishop of the 
capital should have the first place after the Bishop of Rome 
‘because Constantinople is New Rome’.? Well aware that he 
could only establish his rule on a firm basis with the co-operation 
<> of a powerful group of the clergy, Theodosius sought support 

- from the bishops of the Asiatic provinces, who like himself were 
adherents of the Neo-Orthodox party. His policy strengthened 
the links between the Churches of Antioch and Constantinople, 
but aroused the jealousy of Alexandria, anxious to maintain her 
prominent position. 

For some time changes of reign favoured Alexandria in her 
struggle for ecclesiastical supremacy. Theodosius I was followed 
by Arcadius (395-408), under whom Chrysostom was defeated 
and banished by the Patriarch of Egypt. Arcadius was succeeded 
by his seven-year-old son Theodosius II (408-50), who was faced _ 
with the outbreak of a new dogmatic contest. Nestorius, a repre- 
sentative of the School of Antioch, became Patriarch of Constanti- 

-nople in 428. He taught that in the one Person of Christ two 
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1 For a general picture of the dogmatic controversy and of the relation between Church and 
State see A. Harnack, History of Dogma (Engl. tr.), vol. iv; C. Diehl, Fustinien et la civilisation . 
byzantine au VF stécle (1g01), pp. 315-16 and 497-531; J. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine de 527-847 
(1905); J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (1923), vol. i, pp. 348-88, vol. ii, pp. 360-94; 

tn = Baynes, The Byzantine Empire, pp. 75-98; A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire 
1958), 1. 80-1. 
2 Cf. F. Kattenbusch, Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Confesstonshunde (1892), pp. 84-5. 
3 Canon i. . 
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substances and natures—the Godhead and the manhood—were - 
united. ‘Christ is indivisible in His being Christ, but He is twofold 
in His being God and His being man.’! | | 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria (412-44), declared the Nestorian | 
doctrine of the Incarnation a heresy. The clash between the 
Church and School of Antioch represented by Nestorius and. 
Alexandrian theology ended with the victory of orthodoxy. 
At the Council of Ephesus in 431 Cyril, acting as papal legate, 
secured the condemnation and deposition of Nestorius. Thus 
Alexandria, becoming the stronghold of orthodoxy, again streng- 
thened her position. But Dioscurus, Cyril’s successor, went too 
far by supporting the Monophysite doctrine of Eutyches, and 
by condemning at the ‘Robber Synod’ of Ephesus (449) Flavian, 
Bishop of Constantinople, who had the support of Leo I. Once 
more Alexandria seemed all-powerful, but her triumph was short- 
lived. Theodosius IT died, and was followed by Marcian (450-7), 
who was determined to achieve the complete unification of all 
the Eastern Churches under his administration. Turning against 
the man whom two years ago Theodosius II had supported . 
against the Pope, Marcian summoned the Council of Chalcedon — 
(451), at which Dioscurus was deposed and exiled. | 

By accepting at Chalcedon the Christological formula of Leo I 
the clergy reversed their own férmer.decision at the Council of © 
Ephesus and submitted to the will of the Emperor. The power 
of Alexandria was broken for ever and the struggle withm the | 
Eastern Church came to an end. The Monophysite party, how- 
ever, rejected the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon. Basing 
itself in the main upon the doctrine of Cyril, and withdrawing — 
irom the exaggerated conclusions of Eutyches, the party gained 
a large number of adherents in Egypt, im parts of Syria, and in | 
Armenia. Attempts of the Emperors to bring them back into 
the Orthodox Church failed ; they could be influenced neither by 
concessions nor by menaces, and during the reign of Justinian. 
they finally formed the independent Jacobite Church. The 
enmity of the Monophysites to the Byzantine Empire was so | 
strong that when the Musulmans conquered Palestine, Syria, © 
and Egypt (633-43), they greeted the Arabs as ltberators. 


‘ Serme xii. For the Nestorian controversy see J. F. Bethune-Baker, Nestorius and bis Teaching 
(1907); F. Loofs, Nestarius and bis Place in the Hisiory of Christian Doctrine (1914); A. Harnack, — 
Lehrouch der Dogmengeschichte®, vol. i, pp. 339 8qq. 
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-. Rome, on the other hand, though victorious on the dogmatic 
 Ggsue, protested against the juxtaposition of Constantinople as 
- ‘New Rome’ with ‘Old Rome’ in the cautiously worded twenty- 
eighth canon of Chalcedon. Rome had never recognized the 
- third canon of the Synod of Constantinople, where the position 
-~ of the Patriarch of Constantinople was based on the political 
argument that the Eastern capital was New Rome. The cathedra 
- Petry? could not accept the existence of a second city equally privi- 
leged. “Alia tamen ratio est rerum secularium, alia divinarum’, 
wrote Leo I in his Epistle to Marcian (Ep. 104). The Council, 
“summoned to end heresy, he continued, had been misused by 
>. the Patriarch to increase the power of Constantinople. Anatolius 
ought not to disdain ‘regiam civitatemm, quam apostolicam non 
-. potest facere sedem’.' Here civetas and sedes are contrasted. 
-<o. he capital of the Eastern Roman Empire cannot be made an 
-- Apostolic see; this position can be occupied only by Kome, 
‘ana cathedra in uno Petro fundata’. In Pope Leo’s conception 
Rome is not a secular but a spiritual city.2, The Western dogmatic 
view is strictly opposed to the Eastern constitutional formula: 
two Emperors, two capitals, two supreme bishops. It was from 
this formula that the Roman Emperor in the East—the only 
Roman Emperor after the fall of the Western Empire in 476— 
-- derived his right to establish a monarchy on Oriental lines. Like 
-- his opponent the Persian King, the Byzantine Basileus became 
undisputedly High Priest of the Empire. 
-. Fastern Christianity had now reached the peak of its interest 
<. in dogmatic questions. Though passions were not to subside 
during the second part of the fifth century—even causing over 
the question of Zeno’s ‘Henoticon’ a temporary schism with 
Rome (484), and, in the Eastern provinces, an increase of Mono- 
physite activities—the Orthodox Church, henceforth included in 
the administration of the State, consolidated its position and 
- gained in power. This was due to the diplomacy of Leontius of 
. ° Byzantium, the greatest theologian of the sixth century, who 
had removed dogmatic problems from the sphere of hotly con- 
tested discussion to that of a philosophical treatment, based on 
Aristotehan definitions. 





















* 8. Leonts Magni Epistolae, Ep. 104; P.L. liv, c. 995. 
2 Kattenbusch, Vergl. Confesstonshunde; pp. go-101. 
3 Harnack, Lebrouch d. Dogmengesch.* i, 407-10. 
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The Christological orthodoxy inaugurated by Leontius put an. 
end to dogmatic evolution. Questions of dogma were expounded - 
according to scholastic methods; deviations from the accepted. 
doctrines treated as heresies. This conservative outlook became: 
the starting-point of Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy. In hig. 
decree of 18 October 530 Justinian ordered that the ecclesiastj- 
cal canons of the four Oecumenical Councils should have the 
same validity as Imperial laws.' Heresy became a crime against. 
the State. Heretics were deprived of all the privileges of citizen-. 
ship. In practice, however, heresy was defined in accordance: © 
with the doctrinal views of the reigning Emperor. Justinian ~ 
himself was the first to evade his own decree by his continued: ~ 
efforts to come to terms with the Monophysites. The problem — 
remains unsolved as to whether his.conciliatory attitude was — 
determined by the great number of the sect’s adherents or by the: 
influence of the Empress Theodora who openly sympathized 
with them. Whatever the reason may have been, the Mono- 
physites found protection even at the Imperial Court, and gained ~ 
increasing power in Constantinople. Severus, ex-Patriarch of - 
Antioch who had been from-the beginning of their reignrepeatedly — 
invited to come to Constantinople by Justinian and Theodora, 
at last gave way, and in 535 left his exile. On his arrival in the. 
capital he was lodged in the palace. Soon he began to influence 
the new Patriarch Anthimus, whose Monophysite tendencies 
became more and more open. At that moment Pope Agapetus 
arrived in Constantinople, and was reverently received by. 
Justinian and Theodora. Informed by Ephraem, Patriarch of — 
Antioch, of the alarming situation, he refused to see Anthimus, 
deposed him in March 536, and consecrated his successor. — 
Justinian submitted to the decision of the Pope. The Synod 
of Constantinople in May 536 anathematized Anthimus, Seve- - 
rus, and their followers. Three months afterwards Justinian =~ 
issued a Novel, confirming the decision of the Church by Imperial ~ 
decree.2, Widespread persecution of the Monophysites followed 
the Imperial enactment. They lost all but three of the episcopal |. 
sees; their bishops were either imprisoned or exiled. But the = 


I t _¥ ’ t > yt 4 > x 4 ? 1 © 1 mw ee meat 
GeoriLopev roivur, rativ veumy eréye Tovs ayious exxAnotaoTLKOvs Kavovas TOUS UTO Tay ayiwy |. 


Tecodpwy avvoday éxreberras } PeBarwhérras, ... Tay yap mpoeepypevan ayiwy auvddwr Kai 7a Gdypara 

xabdmep tas Glas ypadds Seydpeva nai rovs xavdvas ws vopous dudatropev. Nov. 131. fmp. lustiniant - 

Novellae, ed. K. E. Zacharid von Lingenthal, ii. 267. 
2 Cf. C. Diehl, Fustznien, pp. 336-8. 
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‘po ulation persevered in their faith in the Monophysite doctrine. 

‘Secretly helped by Theodora, Monophysite bishops and monks 
‘came back to the capital. Here Jacob Baradaeus' was consecrated 
Bishop of Edessa by the Monophysite bishops (543}. Disguised 
as a beggar he travelled through Syria, Armenia, and Asia Minor, 

‘consecrating bishops, installing priests, and creating a secret 
organization. In 550 he ordained the Patriarch of Antioch. This 
‘Investiture marked the beginning of a separate Eastern Church, 

called by the name of its founder, the Jacobite Church.” 

The religious enthusiasm of the Monophysites, indomitable in 
withstanding all persecutions, is mirrored in the rich treasury 
‘of their hymns. From Antioch comes the oldest extant hymnal 
“of a non-biblical character, dating back to the beginning of the 
‘sixth century: the so-called Ohtoéchos of Severus.3 In its original 
form the service-book was a collection of hymns in Greek for the 
“main feasts of the ecclesiastical year, similar to the Western 
Breviary. It not only survived the deposition of Severus as 
‘Patriarch of Antioch, but was enlarged and translated into 
‘Syriac in the seventh or eighth century, and introduced through- 
‘out the whole domain of the Jacobite Church. Another group 
‘of hymns, originally written in Greek, are the ‘Enjané, transla- 
‘tions of Greek Kanons.* The greater part of these hymns came 
‘from Jerusalem, some probably from Constantinople.’ Future 
‘investigations into the oldest manuscripts of the Octoechus of 
“Severus may prove that in these hymns the oldest layer of 
“Byzantine hymnography has been preserved. But the study 
of the ‘Enjané of the Syro-Jacobite Church will certainly throw 
‘light on the texts of the Greek Kanons of the first period, i.e. 
from the end of the seventh to the middle of the eighth century, 

‘and further, on the structure of the Byzantine liturgy at that 
-period. 

e Justinian, while wavering in his attitude towards the Mono- 
‘physites—lenient at the beginning of his reign, aggressive in the 
‘middle, and compromising at the end—-was resolute in combat- 




























-. t The surname Burdé‘ana, which was given to Jacob bar Theophilus ‘ because his dress consisted 
“of a barda'tha or coarse oe was corrupted into Baradaeus. Cf. W. Wright, 4 Short 
. History of Syriac Literature (1894), p. 

“2 % Tbid. 

4 Cf. A. Baumstark, Festrevier u. Kircbenjahr d. syr. Facobiten (1910), p. 45. 

oe OE AD, Heiming. ‘Syrische ‘Eniané und griechische Kanones’, Liturgtegesch. Quellen und 
-'Forschungen, Heft xxvi (1932), 40-52. 

cS Cf, A, Baumstark, Festbrevter, p. gs. 
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ing paganism. The most significant act in a series of drastic 
measures to extinguish Hellenism was his edict of 529 ordering» 
the closing of the Academy at Athens, which had flourished from 
the days of Plato and Aristotle until the death of Proclus (a.p. 
485) and still had ‘teachers of considerable metaphysical ability’ 
Consequently all schools in Athens and in the provincial cities in — 
which the pagan tradition of teaching survived were closed; 
Thus the last obstacles to establishing the Christian faith as the 
religion of the State were removed. High dignitaries at the 
court, suspect as pagans, were condemned to death, books and. 
statues of the gods were burned, and the study of philosophy — 
forbidden. The closing of the Academy at Athens ‘marks the” 
moment at which the Greco-Latin world gives way to the : 
Byzantine world’.? : 

With great energy Justinian began to build up this new world, a 
His aim was to strengthen the religious life of the Empire by 
creating a powerful ecclesiastical administration, by furthering’ 
the building of churches and monasteries, and by connecting. 
secular life to a hitherto unprecedented extent with ecclesiasti-: 
cal ritual. 

As a visible sign of the centralization of all ecclesiastical power : 
in the capital of the Empire, Justinian ordered the building of. 
a church whose magnitude and splendour should surpass that 
of all others. During the riots of 5323 a church was burnt down 
which had been built by Constantine and dedicated to the 
Divine Wisdom. Instead of repairing the damaged building 
Justinian ordered two architects from Asia Minor, Anthemius 
of Tralles and Isidore of Miletus, to build a church capable of 
holding the court, the Senate, the patricians, and a huge crowd. 
For four years 10,oo0 craftsmen were at work and on 27 December 
537 Hagia Sophia was solemnly inaugurated. Justinian, over- 
whelmed by the realization of his dream, is said to have rushed 
to the ambo under the vast dome and to have cried: ‘Glory to 
God who has deigned to find me worthy to achieve such a work. 
O Solomon, I have conquered thee.’ The whole Empire had 
contributed to the splendour of Hagia Sophia, and when, twenty 
years after the inauguration, on 7 May 558, the dome collapsed, 


I]. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire, 11. 369. 

2 C. Diehl, Fustinien, p. 564. 

3 Cf. Bury, Hist. of the Later Rom. Empire, vol. 11, ch. xv, §5, ‘The Nika Revolt’. 

4 Malalas, Chronogr. 479; Theophanes Cont., Script. rer. byz. 217; Ps.-Codimus, 143. 
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consternation swept over the whole Empire and the destruction 
‘of the dome was mourned by the poets. Justinian instantly 
‘ordered the construction of a new, more solid dome, and on 
24 December 562 the Emperor inaugurated Hagia Sophia for the 
second time. During the festivities held on that occasion Paul 
the Silentiary recited the proem of his famous “Description of 
Sancta Sophia’ in the presence of the Emperor, praising the 
uilding as the greatest of all his achievements.! 

... The pomp of the liturgy in the days of Justinian can be 
inferred from a decree (535) ordering? that the number of the 
clergy of Sancta Sophia and of the three churches annexed to it 
should not exceed the figure of 425, that is to say, 60 priests, 
too deacons, 4o deaconesses, 90 subdeacons, r1o lectors, and 25 
singers. To these must be added 100 doorkeepers, who did not 
belong to the clergy. But the influx of priests from the pro- 
vinces could not be stopped, and their number must have 
increased beyond control. In the days of Heraclius (610-41), 
therefore, a new decree had to be issued reducing the number of 
-‘Hagiosophitae’ to 80 priests, 150 deacons, 4o deaconesses, 70 
--subdeacons, 160 lectors, and 25 singers. These figures show that 
even the reduced number of clergy at Sancta Sophia under 
Heraclius exceeded the total number decreed by Justinian for 
the four churches. The dimensions of Sancta Sophia and the 
~ large number of the clergy celebrating Mass and Office made an 
increased number of hymns and other chants necessary to fill up 
the time required for the various entrances and processions. 
One of these new hymns was the Troparion O povoyevys vids, 
“composed, according to Sophronius and Cedrenus, by Justinian 
1-535 OF 536.4 

«The extension of the liturgical ceremonies at Sancta Sophia 
was copied by all the principal churches throughout the Empire. 
The splendour of the ritual was to the faithful the visible mani- 
- festation of the establishment of Orthodoxy, and the spirit of 


mos by, dare 8 ad rap mpdbewy) 7d Trapwev.orov % xTiows tod cod ved, Friedlander, Pasulus Stlenitartus, 
YOB-11. | 
nan 2 gore GeaniLouer, Hit} wrepaiTepey peev Sexaginta wpeoBurépous Kara thy dyuwrarny peydaAny excdnotay 
elvan, dtaxdvous 5€ dppevas centum, xat quadraginta 8é @nr|e/as, xat drodiaxcvovs nonaginta, ava- 
. ye@oras dé centum decem, Ket pdAras Viginti quinque, es elvac rev wdvra dpiyev rev edAaBeordrmy 
v KAnpikay THs peydAns éexxAnatas ev Terpaxoolots cixooinevre mpoowmors, Kai Centum mpds Tovros TY 
 KaAovpdveny mudupadyv. Nov. 3, § 1, ed. Z. v. Lingenthal, vol. 1, p. 71. | 

oo 4 J. Pargoire, Likglise byzantine, pp. 60-1. : 

mo * Ibid., p. 100, The hymn is printed by W. Christ and M. Paranikas in Antbol. Gr., p. $2. 
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the Church Triumphant found its expression in the ‘Cherubic 
Hymn’, sung by the choir at the Great Entrance since 574:! — 


Oi ré yepovuBi. puoridis etxovilovres 
Kat TH Cworow Tpiade TOY TpLad@yLoy Uuvov mpoadborTes 
nécay THY Buoticny arobduela pépiyvav 
‘Qs rév Baotrdda tiv ddwy drodeEopevor 
tails ayyeAKais dopdtws Sopudopotpevov rakeow. 
aAAnAovia aGAAnAodia dAAnAOVia.* 
(We who mystically represent the Cherubnn and sing the thrice-holy 
hymn to the lifegiving Trinity let us lay aside all worldly cares a 
That we may receive the King of the Universe invisibly attended by s 
the angelic orders. Ss 
Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.) 


Here the appearance of Christ, invisible to human eyes, is brought © 
near to the minds of the faithful by the vision of the anonymous." 
poet, who sees the Lord attended by the hosts of the angels like» 
the Imperator with his bodyguard. The hymn reveals also the. 
element of mystery-initiation in Eastern liturgy. When they 
exhort the people to listen to the Cherubic Hymn, the singers » 
are no longer the psaltae of the Choir ;5 they impersonate the - 
Cherubim, angels of the second order of the ninefold celestial: 
hierarchy, whose utterance is no mere speaking (Aéyew) but 
exultant singing (duveitv).° 

The mystical element in Eastern Christianity found its purest ~ 
expression in the religious attitude of those who fied from the. 
world into the seclusion of monastic life. Justinian professed — 
his admiration for them not only because they were virtuous . 
and would become ‘citizens of Heaven’? but because their way: 
of life would have a favourable influence on the life of society ~ 
in general. He, therefore, encouraged the foundation of monas- : 
teries throughout the Empire by private acts and legislation, i. 
working out the most detailed plans for them.® 

It was in the monasteries that the liturgical movement began 

1 Cf, Cedrenus, Hist. Compend.; P.G., vol. cxxi, c. 748 b. 

2 Cf. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (1896), pp. 377-8. 

3 Cf. H. A. Daniel, Codex Liturgicus, iv (1853), 400. 

+Ct P. Hendrix, ‘ Der Mysteriencharakter der byz. Liturgie’, B.Z, xxx. 3. 

5 elra of Padrrat ws papnTal dyyéAwy mpotpéemovat tov Aady Eis TOV ee ee duvorv. Ps.- -Sophronius, 
Commentarius Liturgicus, ch. 20, P.G. 1xxxvii, c. 4000. 


6 H. Koch, Pseude-Dionystus Areopagtta ( 1900), pp. 46 sqq. 


7 Nov, 133 (a.d. 539). 
8 Cf. C. Diehl, Fustznten, pp. 502 sqq. 
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which made the Office the principal regular service of prayer 
“and singing of psalms and hymns. Mass was celebrated fre- 
quently, but not daily; but Office had to be held daily, parti- 
-.cularly in all the larger monasteries.t As a consequence of the 
enlargement of the Office more hymns were required for the 
service. Thus the liturgical development in Eastern monasticism 
~ Jed to the growth of Byzantine hymnography. 

Brom the time of the establishment of the State Church on- 
-- wards Byzantine ecclesiastical legislation aimed at eliminating 
the peculiarities of the various Eastern rites and at establishing its 
- own supremacy in all questions of ecclesiastical discipline. These 
aspirations were fulfilled by the decrees of the Council 2x Trudlo, 
-. summoned by Justinian II in the capital in the autumn of 601. 


-. The entire organization of Eastern religious life was codified in 
~~ to2 canons. Though really only an Oriental Synod, the Concilium 
<<. Tyullanum assumed the authority of an Oecumenical Council, and 
-- gave proof of Eastern independence of the West by its criticism, 
“> in the fifty-fifth canon, of the Roman usage of quadragesimal 
-- fasting. Henceforth the divergencies in ritual between East and 
-. West became more important than their common viewpoint in 
-. dogmatic questions, and it was differences concerning ritual and 
=~. ecclesiastical discipline which caused the estrangement between 
~.. Constantinople and Rome; the dogmatic difference on the ques- 
> tion of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, raised by Photius, was 
~ only the final cause of the breach in 867 ; the liturgical controversy 
-—.. between Cerularius and Leo IX in 1054 was the final inducement 
~ to a permanent schism. 


Before the first schism Byzantine orthodoxy had passed 


-. through a crisis more dangerous than that caused by the Mono- 
-- physite or Monothelete heresies; this was the Iconoclastic con- 
“= troversy, which threatened the foundations of Orthodoxy for 
- more than a hundred years. In its outset a conflict over the 
“= popular custom of paying reverence to sacred pictures, the 

- Iconoclastic controversy passed at a later stage into the sphere 

_ of politics and finally assumed the character of a social move- 


ment directed against the wealth of the monasteries. The 
struggie was conducted with passion on both sides; it is difficult 


‘to reconstruct the situation, since the writings of the Image- 
Breakers have perished and we have to rely on the treatises of 





t Cf. Pargoire, L’Egtise byzantine, pp. 103~4. 
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the Image-Worshippers. Rationalistic writers see in Iconoclasm — 
a Puritan reaction against superstition; ecclesiastical authors, 
on the other hand, see in it the intrusion of Imperial ambition. 
into the domain of the Church. The unbiased historian, who —- 
collects and studies the facts, refrains from taking part on one — 
side or the other; he sees in the conflict a tragic clash of princi- 
ples.t For our task a short delineation of the inner causes of the 
controversy may suffice to explain its reflection in Byzantine 
hymmnography. | 

Jewish Christians and members of those Churches whose obser- | 
vances were particularly strict had always been hostile to the _ 
representation of Christ in Early Christian art. They saw in ~ 
such representations a breach of the Mosaic Commandment. 
This attitude found expression in the thirty-sixth Canon of the 
Council of Elvira (306), which forbade pictures in churches or | 
paintings of objects of worship on the walls.2 With the spread 


of Christianity among the Gentiles, to whom the mystery of ~ 


the Invisible God had to be made accessible in a familiar form, — : 
the material representation of Christ, the Virgin, the Apostles, 


and the Saints became inevitable, and was favoured by both .. 


State and Church, particularly since the reign of Justinian. 
From the middle of the sixth century Eastern piety showed a 
tendency to dedicate churches and monasteries to the Theotokos, 
the angels, and the saints; to place in these sanctuaries icons of 
the Divine Persons and the samts and martyrs to whom they _ 
were consecrated ; and to preserve in them relics to which pil- ~ 
grimages and processions were arranged at local feasts. Soon the 
veneration of the icons took the form of adoration. The theology 
of Dionysius the Areopagite had developed the Neoplatonic con- 
ception that the human manifestations of the Supernatural 
Beauty are reflections of the invisible Divine Essence, revealed 
to inspired artisans. It was only necessary to carry these ideas 
a step farther for Byzantine piety to see in the icons the earthly 
personifications of the Theotokos or of the saint, and to confer 
on them the same adoration as on their divine, invisible proto- 


Cf. K. Schwarzlose, Der Bilderstreit (1890), pp. 42-503 A. Lombard, Etudes d’ bistorre byzantine 
(1902), pp. 124-8; L. Bréhier, La Querglle des tmages (1904), pp. 3-4; H. Leclercg, in D.A.C.L. vit 
(1926), col. 130-302. See also the masterly outline of the Iconoclastic controversy by N. H. Baynes 
in his The Byzantine Empire, pp. 88-93. | 

2 *Placuit picturas in ecclesia esse non debere, ne quod colitur et adoratur in parietibus depin- 
gatur.’ Mansi, Cones. Coll. u. 11, Conetl, flliberitanum, Can. 36. 
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types.‘ The icons are, according to Dionysius, ‘predetermina- 
tions’ (apoopropot) ;? they are pre-existent in God, just as a house 
- that is to be built is created first in the imagination of the archi- 
tect.2 There was a strong tendency in Byzantine theology to 
encourage the adoration of the icons for the sake of religious 
“education ; they were considered as a means of approach to the 
~ mysteries of the Church for the uneducated who could not read. 
‘The Icon is an aid to the memory (omopurvypa)’, writes John 
Damascene; ‘it means to the uneducated and uncivilized what 
- the book means to those who can read.’4 
The conflict broke out in 725 under Leo III (717-41), the first 
of the Isaurian dynasty. Born in the mountainous country of 
the Taurus, at the eastern border of the Empire, Leo was 
influenced by Paulician ideas, which spread in the middle of the 
< seventh century and gained many followers in Armenia, Meso- 
ee potamia, and Syria.5 As the Paulician sect was an offshoot of the 
_. Manichaeans,* therepresentation of the Divine in human form was 
regarded by them as blasphemous. Leo’s decree in 726 against 
“ icon-worship led to a revolt which was suppressed by force, and 
o>... the see of Constantinople was handed over to a patriarch who 
“: supported the Iconoclastic policy of the Emperor. Thus a 
“* struggle began between the Emperor and the army on the one 
-"" hand, and orthodoxy represented by the monks on the other, 
- =" which was continued by Leo’s successors and lasted, not counting 
~<a short interval of peace under the Empress Irene, until the 
-. death of Theophilus in 842. Resistance of the monks, who were 
~-. courageous in opposing the intervention of Imperial power in 
-o<\ matters of faith, was everywhere quelled. Monasteries were 
“.. glosed or secularized, the monks were persecuted, exiled, im- 
 prisoned, or put to death. Images and statues were destroyed ; 
codices, particularly those with miniatures, were burnt.° In 
~--. Constantinople the frescoes of the church at Blachernae, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of Christ, were destroyed, and the 
mosaics. and frescoes of the Patriarchate disappeared together 
with many other famous works of Christian art.? The long period 





' Elta addw elkoves elai Ta opata Tdv dopdtwy, Kal adrurwrar, twuariKas TuToupéerar mpds 
Gpvépdy xatavéyawv. John Damascene, De imaginibus oratio i. 11; P.G, xciv, c. 1241. 
2 De div. nom., cap. 5. . 3 De imag. or. i. 103 P.G. xciv, c. 1241. 
4 Tbid.i. 17; P.G. xciv, c. 1247. 5 Cf. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine, p. 181. 
® Cf. Mansi, Concil. Coil. xiii, col. 329. 
7 Cf. Ch. Diehl, Manuel d’art byz. (1910), p. 338. 
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of destruction explains the loss of ali manuscripts containing the 
music of hymns prior to the ninth century. Not a single composj- 
tion of the greatest of all Byzantine hymn-writers, St. Romanus.’ 
has come down to us in a manuscript of his period; we do not 
even know whether the writers of Kontakia wrote down their 
melodies in neumatic notation, as was the custom later, or trans- 
mitted them orally. : 

After the death of Theophilus on 20 January 842 his widow 
Theodora reigned for her son Michael III, who was under age. 
Suddenly all persecution came to an end and orthodoxy was 
restored. To commemorate the triumph of the Church the new. 
Patriarch of Constantinople, Methodius, introduced in 843 the 
Feast of Orthodoxy,! which is celebrated on the first Sunday of 
Lent.2, Image-worship, the cult of relics, pilgrimages to sanc-. 
tuaries which possessed miracle-working icons and relics flour-. 
ished even more than before the outbreak of the Iconoclastic 
controversy. To repair the damage done to the decoration of. 
churches and monasteries, a wave of artistic activity set in, and 
they were adorned with mosaics, frescoes, and icons. In the 
scriptoria of the monasteries schools of calligraphers copied the 
manuscripts which had escaped destruction, and illuminated 
them. The reaction against the period of puritanism was, in 
fact, so strong that it led to a second golden age of Byzantine 
art, which lasted for nearly three centuries from the beginning. 
of the Macedonian to the end of the Comnenian dynasty in 1204. 
From that period a number of manuscripts have come down to. 
us, containing both texts and music of the hturgical hymns. 
These manuscripts transmit the rich treasury of hymnody in all 
the various stages of musical notation from the earliest to the 
most fully developed, and they are the source for the study of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical music. : 








1 The text chanted at the feast was a kind of ‘Blessing and cursing Litany’. It has come down ina 
unigue MS, from the Library of the Duke of Leicester, now in the Bedleian Library [M5. Holk- : 
‘ham 172]. Cf. ‘Die -jihriiche Eucharistia nach dem Bildersturm’, 0.C., N.S., xii-xiv (1925},- 
151-63. | oe 

2N, Nilles, Kalendartum Manuate, 11 (1897), 102. 
























CHAPTER VIII 


THE POETICAL FORMS: (I) TROPARION AND 
| KONTAKION 


I, TROPARION 


HE rise of the Byzantine Church from an episcopal see to a 
: dominating position in the East under Justinian and, finally, 
‘to independence from Rome, was reflected in the ever-increasing 
‘activity of Byzantine hymn-writers. Taking their models from 
the Churches of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, they 
gradually built up a characteristically Byzantine style by intro- 
ducing successively, in addition to the mass of originally mono- 
‘strophic hymns, the two great poetic forms characteristic of 
‘Eastern piety: Kontakion and Kanon. Before we discuss these 
‘genres of liturgical poetry, which first attracted the interest of 
~<students in Eastern liturgy and ecclesiastical poetry, we must 
speak about the Troparia:' from the aesthetic point of view, 
these hymns are as important as the longer forms which de- 
e veloped later; from the musical point of view they are of even . 
“greater importance, because their texture is richer than that 
‘of the melodies which are sung to the stanzas of the Kanons. 

~. The name Troparion (rpomdptov) was given to short prayers 
which, in the earliest stage of hymnography, were written in 
poetic prose and inserted after each verse of a psalm. In the 
fifth century, when the Troparia were composed in strophic 
‘form and became longer, these poetical prayers were sung only 
after the three to six last verses of a psalm. Hymns of this kind 
are known to have formed part of Matins and Vespers in churches 
‘and monasteries of the fifth century. In this period the liturgy 
‘consisted of psalms, of the nine Odes or Cantica, of certain 
‘formulae dating back to the earliest times of Christianity, and 
of the Troparia, added by contemporary hymnodists. This 
usage, however, did not apply to monastic congregations living 
in seclusion, such as those of monasteries in the desert. Monks 
-of this strict rule, anchorites and hermits, rejected, as we know 
‘from reports which have come down to us, every kind of singing. 


ie * See the article rpomapiov in L. Clagnet’s Dictionnaire grec-frangais des nams liturgiques (1895), 
PP. 153-5. 
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The oldest of these reports,’ referring to the practice of- the 
fifth century, is that of Abbot Pambo, who had sent his disciple. 
from the monastery in the desert to Alexandria to sell some of : 
the products of their manual labour. The disciple returned afte; 
sixteen days, having spent his nights in the vestibule of the 
Church of St. Mark, where he saw the ceremonies and heard the 
singing of the Troparia. The abbot, observing that the disciple 
was troubled by something, asked for the reason. The young 
monk answered that he felt they wasted so many days in the - 
desert singing neither Kanons nor Troparia such as he had™ 
heard at Alexandria. To these complaints the abbot answered 
in despair that he saw the time coming when the monks would.” 
abandon their rigid discipline pronounced by the Holy Spirit,” 
and would give themselves over to songs and melodies. What kind 
of contrition, what kind of tears could result from the Troparia..., 
when the monk stands in his church or his cell and raises his. ’ 
voice like the oxen? ... ‘The monks did not emigrate into this 
desert in order to perform before God, and to give themselves airs, ’ 
and to sing songs, and to compose tunes, and to shake their hands. 
and move from one foot to the other’, but we should offer our. ~ 
prayers to God in great fear and trembling, with tears and: 
sighings, in reverence and in the spirit of contrition with _ 
moderate voice.? oe 

Another report, dating from the sixth century, describes the --. 

1 The text of the report, first published by Gerbert in his collection of Scriptores eccles. de. 
musica, and quoted by J.-B, Pitra in L’Hymuographte de Péglise grecque is given in full in Christ-. -«: 
Paranikas, Anthologia graeca carm. cbrist., pp. xxix-xxx. A free and rather inaccurate rendering — 
of the Greek text is given in E. Bouvy’s Poctes et mélodes (1886), pp. 238-9. Reference to the report | | 
is made in H. J. W. Tillyard’s Byzantine Music and Hymnography (1923), p- 9, and in O, Tiby’s — 
La Musica Byzantina (1938), pp. 127-8. 


2 Adyee obv atta 6 yépwy oval quiv, Téxvor, Ort EPGacav at yuepai, ev als vaodrekbouat of povayol 
Thy oTepedy Tpodhy Thy ba tot dyiou mevpatos pybetoay Kat cEaxodovOijcovew dauara Kai yous: Tole | | 
yap xaravufis, nota daxpvea rixrovrat ex Taw tporapiwy; mola yap Kardvvéis TO povaxd, drav dv 
éxxAnaia h ev xeddin lorara xal tot ri dew atrod ais of Boes; ef yap eveimcor Tod Geod waprordueda, 
ev TOMY Karavites ofeiAouer foracéac Kat otyi ev peTrewpiopg Kal ydp ovK e€FAPov of povayol év TH 
epjiw rauTn, wa wapioravra: 7H bed cat perewpilovrat Kai peA@dodory dapata Kai puduiLovaw yyous- 
kal ceiovat yetpas Kai peraBaivouce modas, GAA’ ddeidopev Kai erpias [rarewas| duwiie tas mpoceuyds 
7 Ged mpoogepeav. ibid., pp. xxix-xxx. The reference to the singing of the hymns accompanied 
by clapping of the hands and rhythmical steps reminds us of the description of the ecstatic 
gesticulations and movements of the Ethiopian saint Jaréd (Corpus script. christ. ortent., Scriptores 
Aethiopict, Ser. I, vol, xvii, p. 4), and of the present Ethiopian custom of accompanying the 
singing of the Mass by drums and rhythmical gesticulations. Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Studien zur aethio- 
pischen Kirchenmusik’, 0.C., N.S. ix. 81-4. Since the Ethiopian practica goes back to that of 
the Coptic Church, this kind of ecstatic singing may have been customary in Alexandria in the 
days of Pambo, and we may well understand that monks of strict discipline rejected a kind of singing 
which they considered as a relapse into paganism, or, as Pambo puts it: yuéjcerar 6 vobs ets Tpdmous 


Kak eis tods Adyous Tay “EAAyvenv. 
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isit of the Abbots John and Sophronius to Nilus, abbot at 
Mount Sinai! John and Sophronius came to see Nilus on a 
Sunday. They found him with two disciples at the top of the 
‘mountain. When they arrived it was the hour for Vespers. The 
abbot began’ the service with the Doxology (4d6&a farp?), followed 
py the first Psalm (Maxdpios) and the hundred and fortieth 
(Kupee, éxéxpagéa), without singing the customary Troparia (ywpis 
zav Tpomapiwv); he continued with the prayers Hs ‘Aapév and 
‘Karafiwoov? and ended with Symeon’s prayer Nbr doAveis 
(Luke i ii. 29-32). After Vespers a meal was served. When they 
“had finished they began to celebrate Matins. They said first the 
‘Hexapsalm (Psalms iti, xxxvii, lxu, Ixxxvii, cu, and cxlii) and 
‘the Lord’s Prayer; then, with subdued voice, they recited the 
entire cycle of the 150 Psalms, divided into three groups (ordcecs) 
of fifty Psalms. After the first group the abbot said the Lord’s 
‘Prayer and the Kyvrte elerson. Then they sat down and one of 
‘the disciples read the Epistle of St. James. The same order of 
‘prayers and lessons was repeated after the second and third 
group of Psalms; after the second an Epistle of St. Peter was 
‘read, after the third an Epistle of St. John. The recitation of the 
‘Psalms was followed by the nine Odes, again repeated in a sub- 
dued voice, without the Troparia (dvev tpowapiwv) ; they sang no 
‘Mesodion (ueo@diov)? after the third and sixth Ode, but said the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Kyrie eletson. After having said the Lauds 
(atvo. = Psalms cxlviii, cxlix, and cl) without the Troparia, they 
ended with the Doxology, the Lord’s Prayer, the Kyrze eleison, 
and a short prayer. 

~~ John and Sophronius were astonished by the omission of all 
the hymns and asked Nilus why he did not follow the practice 
of the ‘catholic and apostolic Church’. Nilus tried to convince 
them that he did. But they asked: ‘Why do you sing Troparia 
at the Vespers of the holy Sunday neither to Kiupie, éxéxpa&a 
(Psalm cxl), nor to ®ds fAapov; nor at Matins the @eds Kupios,4 
nor to the recitation of the Psalms the Sabbath-Kathisma- 
oe Cf. J.-B. Pitra, Turis eceles. graec. bistoria, ii. 220, and Christ—Paranikas, Antbol. graeca carm. 
Christ., pp. XXX-xxxii. 

- * The first word of the prayer: Karatiwaov, Kupie, ev 79 éonepa, read in the Greek Church during 
the second part of Vespers. 

“3 pea@éiov apparently means a short hymn, sung between the third and fourth, and the sixth 
and seventh, Canticle, 


“* @eds Rance Kal eméegyver Qty eUdoynperos & epydpevos ev dvopatt Kupiou has its place before 
the Hexapsalm and is followed by the roparion of the feast. 
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ta,' nor the Troparia of the Three Children to the Canticles: nor: 
the [Téoa m0 to Meyadvver,* nor “Avdoraow. tot owrnpos i the 
Doxology?’3 i 

From this report the following facts can be ascertained aor 
sixth-century liturgy: (1) In early Byzantine liturgy Vespers and. 
Matins already contained most of the elements they contain 
to-day. (2) The singing of Troparia formed part of the ritual of 
the Orthodox Church. (3) The Troparia had their fixed position 
in the Canonical Hours; this fact can be inferred from the sur-: 
prise of John and Sophronius at the liturgical practice of the. 
abbot of Mount Sinai. Nilus obviously adhered to the rigid rule: 
of fourth- and fifth-century solitaries, who rejected singing as. 
harmful to the spirit of contrition, the state of mind essential to’ 
monastic piety, us can be seen from the anecdote about Pambo 
and his disciple. as 

The first Byzantine hymn-writers to-be mentioned by name: 
are Anthimus and Timocles, who flourished in the middle of the” 
fifth century, in the days of Leo I (457-74). Both Anthimus, the 
Orthodox poet, and Timocles, the Monophysite, had a large ~ 
following in Constantinople.* But none of the Troparia of these | 
hymmnodists have come down to us, or at any rate not under their -- 
names. Among the large number of anonymous Troparia which. 
the Byzantine service-books contain, some compositions of the = 
poets of Early Byzantine hymnography may have survived, but. 
no convincing proof of the fact is possible. a 

We should have no information about the state of fifth-century 
hymnography if a group of Troparia of Auxentius had not been 
transmitted in a Vita of the saint. In the days of Theodosius IT. . 
Auxentius came from his native land, Syria, to Constantmople 
to take up military service in the Imperial Guard. He became © 
a member of a circle to which John Monachus, Marcian, Setus, © 


t Kathisma: (1) one of the twenty sections into which the Psalter is divided, apart from the .: 
three Staseis; (2) a Troparion which is sung sitting. The term Sabbath-Kathismata obviously 
= to the Tropania sung during the third part of the Orthros. Ls 

peyadiver * puy7 pov TOY Kupcov 1 is the beginning of the ninth Canticle; the antiphon Tao ae 
avo} aivecdtw Tov Kipov is sung in the present service before Lauds. eh 

3 According to present-day usage the Resurrection-Troparion of the Great Doxology is sung’ *: 
after the ‘Trisagion. e 


4 riba ére.. . AvOiuos Kali Tiypoxdys of trav tporapiwy mouwtat éyvwpifovro. Cedrenus, Corm-' ~. 


pendium iioriedan: 1. 612 (C.S.H.8.}. According to Theodore the Lector’s Excerpta ex Keel. Hist.y 
P.G. |xxxvi, cc. 174-5, Anthimus introduced the Vigils ras wavvuyidas into the Service. - 

5 Cf. Vita 8. Auwentii, P.G. cxiv, c. 1412. According to Pitra, 4ualecta Sacra, p. xxii the Vita - 
was written by Georgius, a pupil of Auxentius. ? = 
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nd other citizens of high rank belonged, all of whom led a strict 
‘Christian life. Many of them gave up their private occupation, 
‘took orders, and retired from the world. Auxentius lived as a 
‘solitary on a mountain near Chalcedon in Bithynia, but had to 
‘Ieave his seclusion for a time by order of the Emperor Marcian 
‘¢o take part in the Council of Chalcedon. He became a famous 
‘preacher, and pilgrimages were made to his cell on Mount Oxia. 
‘Here, according to the Vzta, Auxentius received the pilgrims 
one by one, gave advice, and taught them to chant simple 
‘Troparia, consisting of two or three phrases (tpomwdpia dao dto 
pytav 7} tpav). When they had learned them, they all chanted 
together, and the singing of the crowd went on for several hours. 
‘Finally the Saint intoned in the following manner the ‘Song of the 
‘three Holy Children’, which forms the eighth Ode of the Byzan- 
‘tine Psalter. He sang the first hemistich of each line, and the 
crowd responded with the second, as the author of the Vita 


indicates: 






























- Auxentius . Epioyetre, wévta 7a epya Kupiov tov Kupiov. 
-. The people: ‘Ypuvetre cat imepupodre adrov ets Tous aidvas. 
0 ali ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify 


‘Him for ever.) 


The Troparia of Auxentius, transmitted in the Vita, were 
rearranged by Pitra in the form of a hymn consisting of seven 
stanzas.! From the text of the Vita we learn that each Troparion 
formed a short prayer, interspersed between the parts of his 
address to the pilgrims, but that an inner connexion existed 
between the Troparia, since Auxentius taught the pilgrims to 
sing them in their proper order («xara rdfw). 

~ This breaking up of a hymn consisting of a number of stanzas 
is in conformity with the liturgical practice mentioned above of 
singing a short hymn after each verse of apsalm. In this first stage 
of Troparion-writing the stanzas were loosely linked together. 
Later on, however, all the Troparia are linked by a common 
thought and have the same unity as a lyrical poem built up 
~from.a number of stanzas. We also learn from the Vita that a 
_ Troparion need not necessarily be performed by a single person, 
but could also be sung by a choir. The fragment of the — of 
Auxentius runs as follows: 


7 Cf. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, p. xxii. 
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(x) LPrwyds kat mévns (2) 2irparvad € €v ovpavots 

Upvoipéev oe, Kupre- over dvawéprrouoty, 

Kal ets of THs yijs 

TH SofoAoyiar: 
$6fa 7 LTarpi | 
Sofa 7 Yia &ytos, Gytos, Gytos Kupios, 
Sofa 7 ayiw Tvedpari, 
TD AaAnoarre did rev adipns 6 obpaves 

Tpodnrav Kal 4 yh THs 86ENS cov. 


4 ¢ 
(3) Anpsoupyé mavrwr, 
elas Kat every Aner, 
3 a 4 #3 tf 
eveTetAw Kat extiobnner: 
» 
ampooTaypa eGov 
Kal ob mrapeAedcertar’ 
aoOrep, vyaptoToupev cot, 


(4) Képue rav Suvapéwy, (6) °O xa8vpevos Emi rOv XepouBip 
érralles (kat) avéorns, | 
abOns xal dvedAyhéys. Kat TOUS OUpavous davoigas 
Epxy Kptvas Koojov! - 
oikteipynoov Kal cGoov Hpas. oikteipnoov kal oacov huds. 

(5) “Ev buy TeBAtppevy (7) “AyadAtdade, 
mpoonintopLev cot dixatot, ev Kupiy, 

Kai Sedpe8a cov, mpecBedovTes Uren Hav: 
LGtep tod Koopou: Bd€a cor, Kupre, 
ov yao ef Geds 6 Beds TOV ayiwv. 


TOV LETAVOOUVTWY. 


(1) We, the poor and the needy, praise thee, O Lord; glory to the Father, . 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, who spake by the Prophets... 
{2} The Heavenly Hosts send up a hymn, and we upon earth the song of. 
praise: Holy, holy, holy Lord, heaven and earth are full of Thy glory.» 
{3) Creator of all, Thou didst speak, and we were begotten; Thou didst 
ordain, and we were created ; Thou gavest the command, and it shall: 
not pass away. Saviour, we thank Thee. _ 
(4) Lord of hosts, Thou didst suffer and Thou didst arise; Thou didst. 
appear, and Thou didst ascend. Thou art coming to judge the world, 
have pity upon us and save us. | 
(5) With contrite heart we fall down before Thee and beseech Thee, oO. 
Saviour of the world, for Thou art the God of the penitent, . 
(6) Thou who sittest above the Cherubim and hast opened the heavens, 
have pity upon us and save us. 
(7) Rejoice, ye righteous, in the Lord and intercede for us. 
Glory to Thee, O Lord, the God of the saints. 


' This line from the text in the /zta is omitted in Pitra’s version of the hymn. 
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“In a study on the hymn T. M. Wehofer! pointed out that 
Auxentius was inspired by Hebrew poetry both in form and 
style. He therefore published the hymn in a form which made 
apparent the correspondence ot the stanzas 2, 6, and 7 as anti- 
strophes to 1, 4, ands. The third stanza, consisting of two verses 
of equal length, has no antistrophe. The correspondences in 
thought between strophes and antistrophes are emphasized by 
bolder type. ee ee 

~The hymn consists of two parts: an invocation, comprising 
the first three stanzas, and a prayer, comprising the last four 
stanzas. The first two stanzas are contrasted by means of anti- _ 
thesis. The ‘poor and needy’ (Ps. cviii. 22) in the first stanza are © 
“contrasted with the ‘multitude of the heavenly host’ (Luke ii. 13) 
jn the second. The common thought in both is the praise of 
- God; the words of praise in the first stanza are taken from the 
- doxological formula and the Nicene Symbol ; in the second from. 
“Ysaiah’s vision of the Seraphim (Isa. vi. 3). The third stanza, 
- standing by itself, is connected with the second. by concatenatio : 
6 obpavos Kal 4} yh are the works of the Creator of the universe, 
“who is addressed, with a term occurring in the Symbol of the 
Synod of Sirmium (359), as Anproupyé mévrwv. With the excep- 
tion of this invocation, these lines are an echo of Psalm cxlvili. 5 
and a paraphrase of &’ od ra wdvra éyévero from the Nicene 
Symbol. The following lines are based on Ps. xxxii. 9. The last 
“line Tdrep, evyaptorodpeév cor links the invocation with the prayer. 
In the second part the fourth and fifth stanzas together form 
the antithesis to the sixth and seventh. The first line of the 
fourth stanza Kupie ra@v duveéyewr (Ps. Ixxix. 8) corresponds to 
- the first line of the sixth ‘O ca@ypevos éni rev XepouBip (Ps. 1xxix. 
2). The second and fourth lines of the fourth stanza are influenced 
~by the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum: wafdvra xai radevra, Kal 
\ dvacrdyTa . . . Kat maAw épydpevov pera Sd&ns xpivas Cevras Kat 
—vexpovs; but aveAridOns has its origin either in the Symbol of 
-Sirmium or in the Nicaenum: both have the same formula (kai 
 TecoapdKovTa Hyepa@v trAnpovpevev avadndberra eis tods obpavous), 
- which does not occur in the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitanum. The 
“Invocation Olxreipynaoy (Ps. iv. 2) Kai adaov Huds is identical in 
. both the fourth and sixth stanzas, whereas the contrast between 



























is * ‘Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des Herrn’, Sitzwagsber. d. 
AR, d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil-Hist, KI. cliv, part 5 (1907), pp. 11-15. : 
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the ‘poor and needy’ on the one hand, and the ‘righteous’ on - 
the other, is continued in the fifth and seventh stanzas. The 
sinners cry to God in contrition, ev puy7 rebAypevy (PS. Xxxili. 
6, 19 or 1. 19); the righteous, who rejoice in God, dyadr\dofe, . 
dixator, ex Kupiw (Ps. xii. 5-6 or Ps. xciv. 1) are asked to intercede © 
for the sinners. The antithesis between the “poor and needy’ and 
the ‘righteous’ is maintained up to the last lines of the correspond- 
ing stanzas; but the last invocations, ov yap ef Weos rOv prera-_ 
voovvTwy and d0€0 oor Kupic, 6 Geds ta&v ayiwr, express the assur- 
ance of the preacher that there is hope for all, because the Lord 
is not only @eds rav dyiwy (the mention of the saints points to 
the religious attitude of the post-Nicene period}, but also @eds 


“~ f 
TUWV fle TAVOOUVTOY., 


The analysis of the hymns shows that Auxentius drew heavily | . 
on the Psalms for both thought and diction; to a lesser extent 


on passages from other parts-of the Scriptures, from the Symbols, 
and, finally, on liturgical formulae. From the Vita we know 
that the Troparia were sung to simple melodies which the ~ 


pilgrims were able to learn quickly.! Even without that informa- 


tion it would be reasonable to assume that the Troparia were 


sung in a kind of psalmody; either to the usual psalm-tunes or : : 
to those of a paraphrase. It is certain that neither the text northe ~ 


melody showed any signs of artistic individualism, but followed — 
the usual liturgical pattern. , 
From the sixth century a monostrophic Troparion ‘O povo- - 
yevns vies has come down to us, attributed, as has already been 
said, to Justinian.* The hymn is a poetical paraphrase of the 
Constantinopolitanum, of which, in his decree of 533, Justinian 
speaks as ‘the holy Creed or the Symbol’ :2 
‘O pOvoyerns vioS Kat Adyos vod Gecd, 
abdvatos brapywr, 
Kat KaTadeldevos bua THY HuETepay TwTHpiaY 
capKrwlnvat éx TIs ayias feordKou 
KCL daerrapbévou Mapias, 
atpentas evavbpwrnaas, craupwbels te, Xptare 6 Beds, 
Gavarw Pdvarov maticas, 
els ov THs aytas Tpiddos 
ovvdoEaldjevos TQ TATpl Kat TOD ayiu TVEDULATE ; 
gioov nuas.4 | | 
i PG. cxiv, c. 1418. 2... 76 dyov pdbnua Fro 1d atpBorov. Cod, Lustin. 1. i. 7. 
3 The text of the Troparion is taken from Anthologta pracca carm. christ., p. 52. 
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(Only-begotten Son and Word of God, Thou who art Immortal, 
Who wast pleased, for our salvation, to become flesh from the holy 

Mother of God 
And ever-Virgin Mary, Thou who, immutable, puttedst on man’s nature 
- And wast crucified, Christ our God, crushing death through death, 

Who art One of the Holy Triad, glorified with the Father and the Holy 

Spirit, 7 

Save us.) 
Here, too, the work of the hymn-writer is limited to para- 
phrasing passages from the Symbol, and to adding the doxologi- 
cal formula and the prayer for salvation. The style of the music, 
we may assume, followed the pattern of syllabic psalmody, with 
groups of notes at the half- and full closes of each line. 

Besides the Troparia another genre of ecclesiastical poetry, 
the Kontakion, began to flourish at the beginning of the sixth 
century, more independent of the Scriptures in its content and 
more extended in form. Its growth coincides with the increase 
of Byzantine piety in the Justinianic era. 


IT. KONTAKION 


The rise of the new poetical form is associated with the names 
of the great Melodo: Anastasius, Kyriakos, and, above all, of 
Romanus. No evidence is available to determine the date at 
which the Kontakion was received into Byzantine liturgy. No 
reference to it is to be found in Byzantine documents or writings 
during the time it was in use. Even the name Kontakion only 
occurs for the first time in the ninth century; the monk who 
composed a hymn of that kind called it Hymn (duvos), Psalm 
(haduds), Poem (oinyua or éos), Song (@d7) or dopa), Laud 
(alvos), or Prayer (arpocevyy or dénais).! 

The Kontakion (xovrdxwy or kovdd«iov) consists of from eigh- 
teen to thirty, or even more, stanzas all structurally alike. The 
single stanza is called Troparion; its length varies from three to 
thirteen lines. All the Troparia are composed on the pattern of 
a model stanza, the Hirmus (eipyds). A Kontakion is built either » 
on the pattern of a Hirmus specially composed for it, or follows 
the metre of a Hirmus already used for another Kontakion, or 
group of Kontakia. At the beginning of the Kontakion stands 
a short Troparion, metrically and melodically independent of 

I Cf. E. Mioni, Romano il Melede (1937), p. to. 
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it: this is the Prooemium (wpootusov) or Kukulion (xoveovAcov), 
which, at a later stage, often consists of two or three stanzas, 
Prooemium and Kontakion are linked together by the refrain, 
the Ephymnium (édvpriov), with which all the stanzas end, and 
by the musical mode (#yos).1 The occurrence of the refrain at 
the end of each stanza indicates that the Kontakia were sung 
by a soloist, the choir singing the refrain. | 
The stanzas of the Kontakion are connected either alpha- 
beticaily or by an acrostic, in the following way. The first letters 
of the stanzas either are the letters of the alphabet in its usual 
order, or form a short sentence containing the name of the hymn- 
writer and the title of the poem. The acrostic is indicated in the 
title of the Kontakion. From the title we learn (1) the day of 
the feast on which the Kontakion is sung, (2) the feast for which. 
it is composed, (3) the acrostic, (4) the musical mode of the 
melody. Let us take for example the Kontakion ‘Joseph the 
Chaste’ by Romanus which the Orthodox Church sings on Easter 
Monday. The title runs as follows :2 


TH ayia Kat peyadn dSevrépa. Kovrdxioy els Tov ‘Laong Pépov Phases 
tyvde’ AddaByntov ‘“Pwyavot. ITAdyws 8’. ITpos 76 “O vids cov mapbdve: 
TAVEJLUDILE, 


From the title we learn that the Kontakion in honour of Joseph 
was sung on Monday in Holy Week; further, that each stanza. 
began with a letter of the alphabet, followed by an acrostic 
consisting of the two words ‘AAddBnrov ‘Pwpavod, that the melody 
was written in the fourth plagal mode and modelled on an 
already existing hymn beginning with the words ‘O vids cov 
 wapbéve mavapwpe. The Kontakion consists of forty stanzas, each 
beginning with one of the following letters. | 


aBydSelCnGixAnvEotpatudxyw argaBynrov pwpavoy,. 


The acrostic most frequently to be found indicates that ‘the 
humble Romanus’ is the author of the poem: ¢épor dxpoortytda 
THvde’ TOD Tamewot pwpavod, OF Tob Tamewot pwpavod roiro Td 
Troinia, OF ToD Tarewot puyavot o tadues. | 

It sometimes happened that the hymn-writer wanted to write 
more stanzas than there were letters in the acrostic. In that 

t J.-B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, i, pp. liv-lxxviti; G. Cammelli, Romano 11 Melode (1930), pp. §1>723 


E. Mioni, Romano, pp. 11-17. 
2 K. Krumbacher, ‘Studien zu Romanos’, $d, B.A. (1898), p. 135. 
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‘case he had to use some of the letters of the acrostic twice for 
two consecutive strophes, ¢.g.: 

Trot Tamewod yappina 6 vuvos odTos auHy dynv.! 


‘In another case, in the poem of an anonymous hymn-writer in 
“memory of St. John Chrysostom, the principle of doubling letters 
“4g carried even farther. The direction from the title: 


rd 3. f ? 3 A fd . 
dépov axpoorixioa rHvbe’ Ets TOV YpUadoToLoY 


is executed as follows: evs tov yxppuvacoocertropov.” 
“At the time when the Kontakia were written the Greek Jan- 
. ‘guage had already lost the difference between long and short 
© yowels, the basis of the quantitative metre of classical poetry ; 
aaer had become equal to 0; 7, e, and o. were pronounced as a short 
oe ,arase. Anew system of versification had developed based on 
the principle that all the stanzas had to have the same number 
of syllables as the Hirmus on which they were modelled and that 
the stress accents had to have the same place in all the stanzas 
asin the verses of the Hirmus. 
~The discovery that the hymns, which were transmitted in 
-- Byzantine liturgical manuscripts and in the printed Service- 
“. books of the Greek Church as prose texts, were composed in an 
> elaborate rhythmical scheme of lines of varying length was made 
~ by Pitra in 1859,3 and expounded in detail in his Hymnographie 
de Véglise grecque (Rome, 1867). He also drew attention to the 
-: following passage from an unpublished treatise on prosody by 
- the grammarian Theodosius,‘ in which the two main principles 
-.. of Byzantine hymnography are laid down: ‘He who wants to 
~~ compose a Kanon, has first to set the Hirmus to music; then he 
--~ ghall let the Troparia follow, which must have the same number 
of syllables as the Hirmus, and the stress-accents on the same 
syllables (i.e. in all the lines corresponding to the leading line of 
.-. the Hirmus}, and preserve [the features of] the model.’5 © 
- - The composition of a Kontakion, or, at a later date, of a 
Kanon, was a task which a poet could not achieve who was not 


1 K, Krumbacher, ‘Die Akrostichis in der griech. Kirchenpoesie’, 84. B.A. (1903), p. 613. 
2 Ibid., p. 597. 
3 Cf. the Introduction to the present book, pp. 3 sqq. 
* Analecta Sacra, p. xvii. 
5 édp tes Oddy rrovicat Kavova, mp@rov Se? preAdcas ror e(pydv, efra énayayely 7a tpomdpta, fsocvAAe- 
. Botvra xal dporovoivra rd eipud, Kal rdv axomeyv dnoocdlovra. Theodosius of Alexandria, quoted 
by Pitra, op. cit., p. xlvii, 
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also a skilled musician.! Music and poetry had to make a single 
entity. To adapt the Troparia to the melody of the Hirmus™ 
it was not sufficient to make each line, corresponding to a line 
of the model strophe, of equal length, 1.e. with the same number © 
of syllables, but the stress accents must also fall on the same. 
syllable as in the Hirmus, in order to make the accentuated notes - 
of the melody coincide with the accentuated syllables of the 
stanzas. | - 

The Kontakion makes its appearance suddenly, without ante- 
cedents. Byzantine hagiography attributes its introduction into - 
Eastern liturgy to Romanus, who is praised by Germanus, the © 
author of a hymn in honour of the saint, as . 


T porn xaddv arapy7 

wins, cwrnpias adopyy, 

‘Pwyave rarép Hav: . 

Gyyeninny yap bpvwodltav ovaoTnodpevos, 

Geomperas érredeitw rhv moAreiay cou.” 
(Earliest first-fruit of beautiful (hymns), thou wast manifested a means — 


of salvation, Romanus our father, composing the angelic hymnody, thou a 


hast shown thy conversation meet for God.) 


This monostrophic hymn was sung on 1 October, the day on_ 
which the Eastern Church celebrates the feast of St. Romanus, . 
In order to show the combination of ‘Voice and Verse’ in a 
Byzantine panegyric poem we give the hymn in full, according — 
to the version of a thirteenth-century Sticherarion, Codex 1499 
of the Vatopedi Monastery on Mount Athos. The melody, 
composed in the second plagal mode,* runs as follows: 





| . 
ee nc a ee cacao (a ee _elaeCOVeo 
a A a Ge ae! Si ee a eee 
vee Shee Ee | 4 ao 
Iipa - 7h xa - Ady...) da~ ap - xF a - - - - dns, ow 


1 A . 

= ee Se ee ee eee eer ee Sp 

og eee ee = 
- ™ - pi~ ag Gh - op - pm, ‘Pw-pa - v€ wa - Tép 3 = pay 


1 Act Be rév womray eperretpov elvar ris povarcis, ba perdiln KadAds 7a woujara. Tdid., p. xlvii. 
2 Cf. Pitra, Analecta sacra, p. xxv. 


/3 The term Sucherarion has been explained in p. 142. Cf. alzo the Introduction to the present ~ : 


writer's edition of ‘Die Hymnen des Sticherartum fiir September’, in M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. i 
( 1936), Pp. Xi-edHl, and Xxix—xxxvil. 

f. H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Signatures and Cadences of the Byzantine Modes’, 4.5.8., No. 
XX¥1 eee: pp. 83-4. 
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The association of the name of Romanus with the rise of the 
Kontakion makes it possible to fix the date of its reception into 
Byzantine liturgy within the first decades of the sixth century. 
Romanus was a Jew by birth. He was born at Emesa on the 
Orontes, became deacon at Berytus in northern Phoenicia, and 
went to Constantinople in the days of Anastasius I (491-518)! to 
join the clergy of the Theotokos Church. Here, according to 
the legend, he was given the gift of hymn-writing by a miracle 
and composed more than a thousand Kontakia. In August 555 
part of Constantinople was destroyed by an earthquake. The 
disaster was commemorated every year on the day it had hap- 
pened by hymns and prayers. Romanus, who in his Kontakia 
frequently alludes to contemporary events, mentions the earth- 
quake in a ‘Psalm’, which was sung on Wednesday of the third 


1 The feast of St. Romanus is celebrated on 1 October. From the Vita of the Saint in the 
famous Menologion of Emperor Basilivs II (Cod. Vatic. 1613) we learn that Romanus lived in 
-the days of Emperor Anastasius (emi ray ypévwr "Avaoraciou rod BactAdws); but there were two 
Emperors of that name, Anastasius I (491-g18) and Anastasius II (713-16). Pitra, Grimme, De 
Boor, Maas, Papadepoulos-Kerameus were in favour of the earlier date; Christ, Gelzer, Vailhé, 
and Petrides of the later. Krumbacher changed his opinion several times, In 1905 Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus succeeded in solving the problem by discovering in a hagiographical MS. containing 
the Life of St. Artemius, a passage, stating that the hymns of Romanus were sung in the days of 
Heraclius (610-41). At the same time P. Maas published an article, ‘Die Chronologie der Hymnen 
des Romanus’, #.Z. (1906), pp. 1-44, in which he proved from references in the hymns to con- 
temporary events that Romanus lived in the sixth century. A survey of the controversy about the 
chronology of Romanus is given in G, Cammelli’s Romano tt Melode (1930), pp. 11-18. 
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week of Lent.! Since the Kontakion was obviously een . 
under the immediate impression of the disaster,* and no event. 
later than it is mentioned in a poem by Romanus, it may be | 
assumed that he died shortly after 555. 

The maturity of diction in the Kontakia of Romanus, his. 
mastery of the problems which the form offered to the Melode . 
make it difficult to accept the tradition that he invented the new - 
poetical genre in a moment of inspiration. We can, however, © 
hardly disregard the fact that Romanus was considered by 
Byzantine hagiographers as the first hymn-writer to compose — 
Kontakia, and that no Kontakia earlier than his have been © 
found in Byzantine liturgical manuscripts. The answer to. 
these apparently contradictory facts is that antecedents of | 


the Kontakion existed in Syriac ecclesiastical poetry, and that 


Romanus, being of Syrian origin, was well acquainted with 
them. It was his great achievement to have adapted them to -. 
the spirit of Byzantine hymnography, and to have introduced | 


the new form of ecclesiastical poetry into the liturgy of Con-. 


stantinople. | 

Investigations carried out by Grimme, Meyer, Maas, Emereau, 
and Baumstark? have shown that the essential features of the 
Kontakion derive from the main forms of Syriac poetry in the 


fourth and fifth centuries, viz. Memra, Madrasha, and Sdgitha. 


Of these three forms, the Memra, the poetical homiuly, must - 2 
be regarded as the most important for the development of the — 


Kontakion. Like the Memra, the Kontakion had its place in 
the Morning Office after the reading of the Gospel and para- 
phrased the text of the Scriptures. There is, however, a notice- 
able difference between Memra and Kontakion. The Memra 
invariably has the character of a sermon, while the Kontakion 
in the most perfect hymns of Romanus loses the homiletic 
character and, by assimilating elements from Madrasha and 


I Cf. E. Mioni, Romano, p. 86. 


2425 WaAdpots eydpatpov more éBrerrov S€ dprt 
Aobiay Kat Etpyvae, ToUs vaods Tous igpovs 
Suvduets tas evddfeaus Keipévous els 76 ébados. 
Tis vw modcrelas (Ibid., pp. 100—1.) 


430 of rot Bartioparos viol. 

3 Cf. H. Grimme, Der Stropbenbau in den Gedichten Epbraems des Syrers (1898); W. Meyer 
(Speyer), ‘Anfang u. Ursprung der lat. u. griech. rythm, Dichtung’, 464. B.A. xvii. 2 (1884); 
P. Maas, ‘Das’ Kontakion’, B.Z. (1910), pp. 290 sqq.; C. Emereau, Saint Ephrem le Syrien (1919); 
pp. 978qq.3; A. Baumstark, ‘Festbrevier vu. Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten’, Studien 2. 
Geschichte u. Kultur des Altertums, iii (1910). 
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 Ségitha, develops into a poetical description of the object of | 
~ the feast on which it is sung.! 
The hypothesis of the Syrian origin of the Kontakion has 
~~ recently been strengthened, but at the same time set 1n the right 
perspective, by the discovery of the Greek text of the Homily 
on the Passion by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, dating from the 
middle of the second century.” Fragments of the homily in 
Syriac have been known for a long time, but were regarded as 
being written in prose. Investigations) into the style and struc- 
ture of both the Greek and Syriac texts, however, have shown 
that Melito’s Homily on the Passion is composed in oratorical 
prose, which makes use of all the features typical of Semitic 
poetry. The entire homily ts written in lines of from four to 
seventeen syllables. Lines of from seven to nine syllables are 
most common.* Rhyme is frequent, both in the Greek and Syriac 
texts, not as a formal element, but as a means of emphasizing 
certain lines of either parallel or antithetic content. 
_ The discovery of Melito’s homily makes it evident that the 
creation of the poetical sermon can no longer be attributed to 
Ephraem the Syrian (f 373) or his immediate predecessors. This 
form goes back to the early days of Christianity and has developed 
from sermons In oratorical prose. Let us illustrate the develop- 


- ment from the Early Christian sermon in the days of Melito to 








the Kontakion by giving a few examples showing the connexion 
of the poetical homily with the preceding Lesson. 


Second century 
Melito, Homily on the Passion :5 


(1) “Hf pev ypady ris “EBpaikis é€ddov dvéyvworas, 
KaL TA pIAaTaA TOU voTypiou SiacecadyTat, 
mas To mpdParov AveTar 
Kat Tas 6 Aads cablerat. 


! Cf. C. Emereau, op. cit., p. 100. 

2 Campbell Bonner, ‘The Homily on the Passion by Melito Bishop of Sardis’, Studtes and 
Documents, xu (1940). 

_3 Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Melito’s Homily on the Passion. An Investigation into the Sources of Byzan- 
tine Hymnography’, 7.7.8. xliv (1943), 41-52; P. Kahle, ‘Was Melito’s Homily on the Passion 
originally written in Syriac?’, ibid., pp. 52-6. 

* The heptasyllabic line is the typical scheme in Ephraem’s homilies. Cf. C. Emereau, Saint 
Ephrem, pp. 40 sqq. and pp. 50-1; he also makes use of tetrasyllabic and heptasyllabic lines (roo 
atrot Adyou rerpacvMaBa, Tob atrof Adyou érracvMefa). Ibid., pp. 39 and 52-3. 

5 Studies and Documents, xii. 87. Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Melito’s Homily’, ¥.7.S. xliv. 4s. 
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(2) Totvuy fivere, dé @ ayamyrot: 
ovTws éaTiY KaLVOV Kai TAaAaLoY, 
GtBlov Kal TpocKaLpor, 
plaprav xat ddfaprov, 
Ovyrov nai abdvaroy 
TO TOD TaTYA LvOTHpLOY. . 
((z) The Scripture of the Hebrew Exodus has been read, and the words | 
of the mystery have been explained ; how the sheep is sacrificed and how 
the people are saved. (2) Therefore, hear ye, beloved: thus the mystery of © 
the Passover is new and old, eternal and transient, corruptible and in- — 
corruptible, mortal and immortal.)! 


Pourth century 
Ephraem, ‘Encomium in honour of Basil the Great’ :? 
Kidivardé pot axods, 
ddeApot dyamrnrot, 
dunvijgopar tity 
Kaddiarny Supynow. 
(Listen to me, beloved brethren. I will relate to you a beautiful tale.) 


Fifth century 
Basil of Seleucia, Ovatic in Herodiadem 34 
Tiv tis ‘Hpwdiddos épynow 
4 tav Edayyeriov ajpepov 
hypty arndureder Puvy. 
(The voice of the Gospel to-day proclaims to you the dance of Herodias.) 


Sixth century 
Romanus, Kontakton of the Ten Virgins :4 

Tis tepds tapaBoAjs 
Ths ev ebayyedlots 

axovous TaY Taplévav 
etéaorny, evOuprjoets 

Kat Aoytapovs dvaxwvey, 
TOs THY THS axpavrou 
vapbeviag apeTiy 
at dda pev edvdatav 


© Studies and Documents, xii. 168 (C. Bonfer’s translation). Cf. G. Zuntz, ‘On the opening 
sentence of Melito’s Paschal Homily’, The Harvard Theological Review, xxxvl (1943), 299-315. 
2 §. Ephraemi Syri Opera, i, ed. S. i Mercati (Rome, 1915), p. 143. | 
3 PG. ixxxy, ¢c. 225. Other examples are given by P. Maas in his study on the Kontakion, - 
B.Z. xix. 289, 
4 Pitra, Analecta Sacra, p. 78. 
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Tats wévre 5é mapGevais 

éyévero 

GKaAPTOS O 7OVOS. 
(Hearing the holy parable of the Virgins from the Gospel, I was dis- 
traught, revolving thoughts and reasonings: how it came about that the 
ten virgins preserved the virtue of undefiled virginity, while for five their 
toil was barren.) oe 





The influence of Ephraem on Romanus has been shown in 
a study already mentioned by Wehofer on the ‘Hymn on the 
Second Coming of Christ’, by Romanus. Both were firm ad- 
herents of the Orthodox Church and held the same views on 
the much discussed dogmatic questions of Early Byzantine theo- 
logy: Christology and Mariology. In his Kontakion on the 
Seurépa mapovoia Romanus drew largely on Ephraem’s sermons 
on the same subject. His dependence on Ephraem goes so far 
that some of the stanzas of his Kontakion are paraphrases of 

assages from Ephraem’s homilies, and he follows his model so 
closely that not only the same thoughts but even the same words 
are used. The technique of Romanus can be studied, as has been 
done by Wehofer, by setting side by side a stanza of Romanus, 
the sixteenth Troparion, based on Matt. xxiv. 30-1, and the 
corresponding passage from Ephraem’s homily: 


Romanus! Ephraem 
Nupdee Geie, cwrnp Huddy, | 
ia bevens® cov pera Sdéns®) avexdaroy™ 
330 THY avetxacrov") Sdvayw) mpoTpeyorvtwy?) ray rayparey's) 
ayyedwy 4?) mdvrav ©) ra raypataS) — evesrruov tis Sd€ns atrod 
Kal Ta apyayyeAuy's) ayyedarv™, aeyayyeAwy'?) 
avupvodvra mpotpéyovar”? advres®) dAdyes®) upd? ovres!? 
apo Tob Gpavov cov, KuUpte: Kai trotapos 4!) rAvons 12) grupds 3) 
335 PAGES) 3 éAcvaw') odror év doBep@ 4) polhuare, 
aupdes"®) karaKxatovea Aepovpi."S) éyovra 7d BAduua kdrw 
Kat THY yi éexxalaipove' Kat Lepadi ©? fordpevar 
Kat woraos'!)) dé Kal Kpvpovra Ta mpoowra(!7) 
meTtAnpuieves 2) Kat Tovs md0as Ev TETaapaL mMTEpvEL 
340 dpixrob"4) zupdo3) aporpdyes:!7) Tay mupivwv"!®) Kexpaydra peta pins 


Aepoupeiuls? nai Lepadet 6) dé 


1 Cf. T. W. Wehofer, ‘Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des 
Herrn’, Siteber. d. Ak. d. Wiss. 1. Wien, pbil.-bist. Ki. cliv (1907), 1-195. The Canticum de Fudtcto 
Extremo was first published by Pitra in Anal. Sacra, pp. 35-43. A textual-critical edition was made 
by K. Krumbacher in ‘Studien zn Romanos’, $3. B.d4. (1898), pp. 163~83; G, Cammelli’s edition 
of the Kontakion, op. cit., pp. 215-49, is based on Krumbacher’s edition. The sixteenth Troparion 
is analysed by Wehofer in his study, pp. 82-8. 
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pera tpopov"?) Nerroupyodat: Kai Advovra 8) Erepov mpos ETEpov' 
Kat 8o€oAoyotat Tpradytos, @9) 
Aéyovtes"®) gradarws Tprodyuos 19) 

345 Tov Uuvor Tév Tprodyiov'"9) tpioayios 9) 6 Kupws. 


Ta mpdcwra Kptrrovar?) 
Kpavydlovra: Ad£a cot, 
Kptra dixardrare. 
(Romanus : 

Divine Bridegroom, our Saviour, that Thou mayest show Thine in- 
comparable power, all the ranks of the Angels and Archangels, praising 
Thee in song, run forth before Thy throne, O Lord: They flit as a flame of 
fire which burns and cleanses the world; and a stream runs forth filled 
full of awful fire. Cherubim and Seraphim serve Thee in fear and glorify 
Thee, singing incessantly the thrice holy hymn. They cover their faces 
and cry aloud: glory to Thee, most righteous Judge.) 


There is, however, a marked difference between the two poets: 
Ephraem is verbose, Romanus concise; he uses half as many 
words as his predecessor to describe the same situation. There 
is further, at least by Western aesthetic standards, a difference 
of poetical quality between the hymn-writers: Ephraem has 
written, for example, most excellent hymns on the Nativity; 
but they cannot match the effect of the famous hymn of 
Romanus, beginning with the words: 


“H srapfevos ovpepov 
TOV drEepovGiov TIKTEL 

KaL I) YH TO omM}Aaov 
T@ ANMpocitw Tpocayet. 

AYyyeAOL [ETA TrOyLEVCV 
So0fo0A0yobat, 

pdyot 5€ wera aorépos 
ddoiTropovat' 

du nds yap eyervyOn 
TOLOLOY VEOV 
O mp0 aluvey Feds. 

(The Virgin to-day bears the Superessential and the earth brings the 
cave to the unapproachable. Angels give praise with shepherds and Magi 
journey with a star. For the God who is before the ages was born for us a 
young child.) 


Romanus is the poeta vere Christianus of the age of justin. 
His Christology is closely related to that which was made the 
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basis of civil law by the Emperor in his Codex. He glorifies the 
Nativity, the Life, and Passion of Christ, the mystery of the 
relation of the two Natures in Christ. His religious practice is 
~~ that of the average Byzantine Orthodox Christian, whose adora- 
~ - ¢ion includes an ever-increasing circle of saints and martyrs;! 
but he shares with him the polemic spirit against heretics and 
pagans. His Kontakia contain violent outbursts against Nes- 
torius and Eutyches, as well as against the spirit of ancient Greek 
poetry and philosophy ; they occur suddenly and most effectively, 
and demonstrate the homiletical character of the Kontakion far 
more convincingly than investigation on historical or philological 
lines could do. | 

Let us take as an example the Hymn on Pentecost,? based on 
Acts ii, describing the miracle of the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
In dramatic language Romanus assures his listeners that ali who 
believe in Christ shall ‘speak one word, not many and proclaim 
one God, not many’.? The Kontakion seems to have come to 
an end with the profession of the Creed. But with the eighteenth 
Troparion Romanus suddenly changes the subject. He asks, 
should not those who speak ‘with other tongues’ rank before all 
others? And he continues :4 


(18) Te pveder cai Bap Baivoverv 

ot “EAAnves ; 

a ¥ \ ¥ 
ti Pavralovrat mpos “Aparor 
TOV THLOKATapaToV ; 
ti mAavavrat zpos [Tddtwve ; 
Anpuocbevny ri arépyouct 
TOV aobevh : 

f 4 L ee on? eg 
Tt pH op@ow ° Ounpov 
Gveipov apyov ; 
ri Llvbaydpav Spvdciat 

r a / f 
Tov Sikaiws Piuwhévra. ; 
vt b€ Kal pay Tpexovat 
Kat céBovow als evedavicdy 
vo travaytov Iveta ; 





' A complete edition of the poetical works of Romanus by P. Maas is still unpublished, For the 
time being the collections by Pitra, Christ, Krumbacher, Maas, Cammelli, and Mioni must be 
consulted, Prose translations in English of the ‘Ode for a dead Brother’ and the ‘ Death of S. John 
the Baptist’ by ‘Tillyard have been published in his Byz. Music and Hymnography. 

2 Analecta sacra, pp. 157-64. . 

3 Ibid., p. 163. 

4 [bid., p. 164. 
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(19) ‘“Yparjowper, ddeAdoi, 
tav pabyrayv Tas yAwoous, 
6Tt ov Adya Kopp, 
GAN’ ep Suvdpet Geta 
elaypnoav mavTas*... , 
(Why do the Greeks boast and puff themselves up? Why do they can : 
of Aratos the thrice accursed? Why do they err after Plato? Why do they * 
love Demosthenes the feeble? Why do they not see that Homer is a vain | 
dream? Why do they prate of Pythagoras who rightly has been silenced? — 
And why do they not hasten and honour those to whom the All-holy Spirit — 
appeared ?>—Let us praise, brethren, the voices of the disciples, because — 
they captured all men by divine power, and not by fine words.) : 


Romanus, in his revolt against the greatest minds of the — 
Classical world, is not unaware of their greatness. But it must =e 
be remembered that he does not address his audience as a 
rhetorician but as a preacher speaking from the pulpit, like his — 
predecessors the three Cappadocians or John Chrysostom. Like . 
the latter he contrasts the Christian ideas and ideals with those . 
of the Greek thinkers, orators, and poets, and tries to create in — 


the minds of his audience appreciation of the divine truth, con- © 
veyed by the words of the Apostle, which Romanus takes from 
the Gospel and paraphrases in a diction no less poetical than 
that of the greatest classical authors.' “i 

Romanus is the outstanding figure in Byzantine hymnography. .~ 
Until the twelfth century his Kontakion on the Nativity wassung 
every year at Christmas, during dinner in the Imperial Palace, 
by a double choir of singers from Sancta Sophia and the Church 
of the Apostles.” His fame was, indeed, so great that he was 
considered the paramount Melodos, and more Kontakia than he 
wrote were ascribed to him in order to heighten their value. Thus, 
as has already been mentioned, we read in the title of Codex 
Grottaferrata # 8 vii—which in its main part is a Kontakarion, 
a cycle of Kontakia for the ecclesiastical year—that this Psalti-~ 
kon {1.e, the book for the Soloist) is the work of the ‘Melode. 


* The polemic spirit in the poems of Romanus has been criticized by P. Maas in his study ‘Die 
Chronologie der Hymnen des Romanos’, 8.Z. (1906), pp. 1-44. We may, however, understand 
the attitude of Romanus better by comparing his passages against the Greeks with those of a great 
contemporary poet, Paul Claudel, when the author speaks in his ‘Magnificat’ as defensor fidet in- 
an age filled with the spirit of religious indifference: ‘Restez avec moi, Seigneur, parce que le 
soir approche et ne m’abandonnez pas! — Ne me perdez point avec les Voltaire, et les Renan, 
et les Michelet, et les Hugo, et tous les autres infames!’ Cing Grandes Odes (1907), p. 108. 

2 Pitra, Anal, sacra, p. xxi. 
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Romanus’. The ascription of all the Kontakia to Romanus is 
‘obviously an exaggerated tribute, as can be seen from the large 
-- number of Melodoi whose names appear in the Kontakaria, and 
~ the figure of a thousand Kontakia mentioned in the Synaxaria 
- should be understood merely to indicate his great productivity ° 
~The uncertainty of authorship is particularly embarrassing in 
~ the case of the most famous hymn of the Byzantine Church, the 
» ‘Akathistos’ (Axd@iaros tpvos).** We learn from the Patmos 
- Codex of the Typikon of Constantinople, which represents the 
- Ritual of the tenth century, that the hymn was sung either dur- 
ing the Vigil of the Saturday in the middle of Lent or during that 
of the following Saturday.* The titles of the hymn in the Konta- 
karia, however, indicate that the Akathistos was originally sung 
on the feast of the Annunciation, on 25 March. It is now sung in 
four sections during Matins of the first, second, third, and fourth 


3 Sunday in Lent, and ¢» toto during the Vigil of the fifth Saturday 
| in Lent. That day, the ‘Sabbath of the Akathistos Hymn’, has a 
—. special office.* | 


~The Akathistos hymn has in early manuscripts two Prooemia, 


pees one which serves as an introduction to the content, the other 
-. which praises the Theotokos as saviour of Constantinople and 
“. commemorates her victory by this hymn of thanksgiving. In 


the ‘Office of the Akathistos’ the first Prooemium Te mpocray@ev 


ie puvotices ... (the Angel, understanding the secret command .. .) 





- ig first separated from the hymn and placed as Apolytikion 
+ (dmodurixcov) at the end of Vespers. In the Office of the Orthros, 
i.e. Matins, it precedes the second Procemium 77 bdreppayw 
oTpaTyy@ ta vxntypia (To the invincible Leader I, thy City, 
freed from danger, dedicate the thanksgiving for victory . . .) 
which, as will be seen, is of a later date than the first one. 


See the Index of Melodoi in N. B. Tomadakis’s edition of the works of Romanos, ‘Pwyavot rod 
Merqbot djpvor, ii (Athens, 1964), 363 sqq. 
| 2 The name Akathistos (@ privativum and xa#fer) means that the hymn was sung not sitting, 
L.¢. standing. . 

3 Cf. A, Baumstark, ‘Das Typikon der Patmos Hs. 266 und die altkonstantinopolitanische 
_ Gottesdienstordnung’, 7.L. vi. g8—I1k. 

+ Kal ofayv €B8oud5a raw vnoready Kedeves 6 watpidpyns elre TH pean, Eire TH pera TaUryY EfSoudd< 
yiverat } wavvuyis év Brayepvas odrws. A. Dmitrievsky, Opisance liturgicheskikh rukopiset,i{Typika), 
Kiev, 1895, p. 124. 

5 Cf. P, de Meester’s Greek and Latin edition of the AxoAovfia rot Axabiorov byvou els ray 
urepaylay Beotdxov—O ficia deil’tnne Acatisto in onore detla Santa Madre del Dio, Rome, 199}. 
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The Akathistos' has a form unique in Byzantine hymnography 
It is a Kontakion of twenty-four stanzas, forming an acrostic 6f 
the letters of the alphabet. The Kontakion i is divided into two. 
main sections, each of twelve stanzas. The content of the first 
group is the story of Christ from the Annunciation to the flight 
into Egypt and Simeon’s recognition of God in the Child Jesus 
The second part contains the praise of the Mystery of the In: 
carnation and a comment on its effect upon mankind, ending 
with a prayer to the Mother of God. The formal uniqueness of: 
the Akathistos consists in the blending of the Kontakion with: a’ 
garland of Salutations (yaperiopoi) which are appended to the: 
odd stanzas. These odd stanzas have the same refrain as the. 
Prooemium :? “Hail, Bride unwedded’ (Xaipe, viudy ee) 
the even stanzas the refrain ‘Alleluia’ (AAAnAovia). 

In his narrative of the events from the message of the Angel is: 
the flight into Egypt the poet makes extensive use of direct. 
speech in the dialogues between the Angel and the Virgin;: in. 
the salutations of John the Baptist, the shepherds, the Magi, 
Simeon, the crowds of the strangers and the faithful and, finally; : 
of the poet himself. Two heterogeneous elements of poetry are’ 
blended together with great skill and effect: the dramatic in: 
the description of events and situations, and the lyrical in the: 
panegyrics to the Virgin. The formal problem is handled with: 
great ingenuity. Twelve Troparia, each consisting of nineteen: 
lines and the refrain Xaipe, wyudy dvipdevre, alternate with an- 
equal number of shorter stanzas consisting of seven lines and the. 
refrain AAAndovia. Each of the twelve Troparia of twenty lines: 
consists of two equal parts. In the first seven lines the poet. 
describes the events and introduces the dramatis personae, fre 
quently by direct speech ; in the second part he praises the Theo-: 
tokos through the voices of the Angel, of the saints, of the nar-. 
rator, and the crowd, in the style of the Early Christian litanies.* : 
The Troparia of seven lines and the Alleluia-refrain correspond : 


in their content to the first parts of the extended Troparia. 


! The problems of the form of the Akathistos, its origin, and background, are discussed in my: 
paper “Tire ‘‘Akathistos’’. A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, ix and x: 
(1 956), 141-74, and my book The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix (1957), Introduc-: 
tion, pp. Vil-Xcll, Transcription, pp. 3-88. Se 

2 Both Prooemia have, in fact, the same refrain; but I refer to the original Prooemium (Koukou-: 
lion} To mpocrax@év, whereas the, second one took the already existing refrain from the hymn. 

3 ‘The adoration of the Virgin i in Byzantine poetry is the subject of a study by J.-B. es 
Panégyrique de i’ Immaculée (1999). 
_ * Cf, A. Baumstark, ‘Ein friihchristliches Theotokion’, 0.C., N.S. ix (1920), 36-61. 
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fiibates the poet created a poem! which combines the features 
4 f the Kontakion with those of the Litany, as can be seen from 


Ayyedos mpwroararys 
ovpavober érréuhiy 
eizretvy TH Peoraxm ro Xaitpe. 
Kal ov TH dowpaTw dwvy 
cwyarovpevoyv oe Jewpav, Kupre, 
éfiarato xal lararo, 
Kpavydluy mpos adrnyv roadra: 
Xaipe, dt Fs (4 xapa exAdpper- 
Xaipe, & As =} dpa éxAeixer: 
Xaipe, toi meaovros §=Adapy 7 avdxAnots: 
Aaipe, trav Saxpiav ris Bias 7 AvTpwors: 
Xaipe, typos SucavdBarov avépwaivais Aoytapois: 
Xaipe, Babos dvoGedpytov- Kai ayyéAwy bBarpois- 
| Xaipe, ort vrrdpyets Baothéws xabddpa: 
Aaipe, rt Baordles tov Bacralovra mavra: 
Aaipe, dornp eudaivwy Tov yAvov" 
Xaipe, yaornp evléov copxwcews’ 
Aatpe, 5s’ Fs veoupyetra:  Kriots: 
Xaipe, 5 $e =Ppedoupyeira: ad Kriarns: 
Xaipe, voy id 


or A captain of the angels was sent from heaven to say to the Virgin 
‘Hail!’, and seeing Thee, Lord, become corporeal, he was amazed and 
stood still and cried out to her with incorporeal voice: ‘Hail, thou through 
whom joy will shine forth! Hail, thou through whom the curse will be 
lifted. Hail, Restoration of the fallen Adam. Hail, Redemption of the 
tears of Eve. Hail, Summit inaccessible to human minds. Hail, Depth 
scarce visible even to angels’ eyes. Hail; because thou art the seat of the 
King. Hail, because thou bearest the Bearer of all. Hail, Star who makest 
visible the Sun. Hail, Womb of the divine Incarnation. Hail, thou through 
whom the creation is regenerated. Hail, thou through whom the Creator 
becometh a babe. Hail Bride unwedded.’) 


“1 For parallels to the blending of narrative and panegyric elements in earlier homiletical prose- 


poetry see, eg., the Excomium in S. Mariam Detparam, by Cyml of Alexandria, P.G. lxxvit, c. 
103% D, 


Aatpos Mapia rd xeysidrov ris oixounevgs- 
Xaipois Mapio. 4 wepiorepd 4 dysiavros" 

ae KAaipois Maple  Aaumas 4 doPearos: «ra. 
‘: @181 oO 
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The question whether the hymn is the work of Romanus or of © 
another Melodos has been widely discussed during the past fifty — 
years, i.e. from the moment the question of the date of Romanus 7 
had been settled and it was an established fact that he came to © 
Constantinople during the reign of the Emperor Anastasius I - 
(491-518)... The attribution of the Akathistos to Romanus was - 
questioned on the basis of two arguments. The first one was that -- 
in some manuscripts the hymn-is ascribed to the Patriarch Ser- - 
gius,? in others to George Pisides,} in the Latin version to the ~ 
Patriarch Germanus,* and by Papadopoulos-Kerameus even to. . 
Photius.> In a single manuscript only, in Cod. Thessalonic. -- 
Blataion 41, fol. 193, the name of Romanus appears as an alterna- © 
tive to Sergius: ey 


ovTo. ot Geto. ofxot eiow ws Twes A€youar Lepyiov Tod tTHvikaira Tov... 
KwvoravrivourdAcws: dAdo. 8€ rot beiov “Pwpavod [d:axdvov} rod peAwood. 
djAov Sé €orw amd ray ér..., 


(These divine stanzas are, as some say, the work of Sergius, at that time 
. .. of Constantinople; according to others, however, the work of the .— 
divine Romanus, deacon and hymn-writer. . . .) : 


The second argument in favour of one of the three Patriarchs . 
of Constantinople—Sergius in the seventh, Germanus in the | 
eighth, Photius in the ninth century—-was the fact that the — 
‘Akathistos’ was regarded as a ‘Hymn of Victory’ because of its 
Prooemium in which Constantinople praises the Theotokos for 
having saved ‘Her City’? from deadly peril. The hymn, therefore, 


' A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus found in Codex 30 of the University Library in Messina the report ; 
of a miracle which happened during the reign of the Emperor Heraclius (610-41): a boy washealed 
while he sang the Troparia of the ‘humble Romanus’. Cf. his article “‘‘O ypdvos ris dxpas roo 
‘Pwpavod'’," : 
was known in the seventh century. Papadepoulos’s discovery made it impossible to place Romanus _— 
in the exghth century. 

2 Cf. W. Christ-M. Paranikas, Amtbologia gr. carm. christ., p. 140; J.-B. Pitra, Analecta Sacra, 
t. 260. 

3 Migne, P.G. xeii, ¢. 1353 sqqa. 

+ Cf. M. Hugle, ‘L’Ancienne version latine de ’hymne acathiste’, Muséon, Ixiv (1951), 44-61. 
Huglo ascribes the Prooemium to Germanus, but points out that his investigation into the Old 
Latin version produced no argument against Romanus’s authorship. | 

5 A, Papadopoules-Kerameus ““O Axdbiatas iuvos, of ‘Pas xal 6 marpidpyns Parrios’’, BBA 
Mapaodn, vol. ccxiv (Athens, 1903). 

6 Cf C. Emereau, ‘Hymnographi Byzantini. Acathisti Auctor’, £.0. xxi (1922), 259-63. 

7 Cf. N. Baynes, “Fhe Supernatural Defenders of Constantinople’, Meélanges Paul Peeters 1, 
Analecta Bollandtana, |xvil (1949), 172. The article is reprinted in N. Baynes, Byzantine Studies - 
and otber Essays (Condor, 1955), pp. 248-60. 


Néa ‘Hyépa, xxix (Sept. 1905). Romanus must have lived in the sixth century, sincehe __ 
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«was connected with one of the sieges which threatened Con- 
“>: gtantinople. In the Synaxar! for the Akathistos the’ singing of 


the hymn is mentioned in connexion with the following three 


oe sieges : (1) in 626 by the Avars, Persians, and Slavs in the days of 
=. Heraclius when, in the absence of the Emperor, the Patriarch 
“~ Sergius raised the spirit of the defenders and, after the miraculous 





liberation of the City, intoned the Akathistos in the Church of 
the Theotokos in the Blachernae-quarter. (2) 673-7 by the Arabs 
in the reign of the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus. (3) 717-18 
under Leo III, the Isaurian, which ended with the destruction of 
the fleet of the Arabs and the lifting of the siege on 15 August 718. 
According to the Synaxar the Patriarch Germanus sang the hymn 
in the night after the victory in the same church and the people 
responded with the refrain. In commemoration of the victory 
it is said the singing of the Akathistos was repeated every year 
during the Vigil of the feast of the Annunciation on 25 March. 
The Russian siege of 860 is not mentioned in the Synaxar, and 
it was chiefly A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus who supported the 
Photian authorship. But his pamphlet? was rejected by M. 
Thearvic in an article for which P. V. Winterfeld had provided 
material from his at that time unpublished study of the old 
Latin version of the Akathistos in a ninth-century St. Gail MS.3 . 
Printed, however, in journals which were not easily accessible 
to Byzantinists Thearvic’s article and Winterfeld’s study, which 
was soon afterwards published,‘ passed practically unnoticed ; 
we shall see later how important the evidence from the Latin 
version turned out to be. 

The first decade of this century proved to be the most fertile 
for the investigation of the poetical and theological background 
of the Akathistos, and it became clear that the Christological 
problems of the Akathistos were those of the age of Romanus, 
expounded by him in some of his other Kontakia.5 

1 Printed in Migne, P.G., xcu, c. 1348-53. The Synaxaria are the equivalent to the Western 
Acta Sanctorum. 

2 Ci. p. tg4 note 5. . 

3M, Thearvic, ‘Photius et l’Acathiste’, £.0, vin (1904), 293-300. 

4 Cf. P. V. Winterfeld, ‘Ein abendiandisches Zeugnis tiber den duvos dxadtoros der griechischen 
Kirche’, Zeitschrift f. deutsches Altertum u. deutsche Lttteratur, Bd. 47 (1904), pp. 81-8. 

5 ‘The main articles in which these questions have been discussed are: P. Maas’s review of P. de 
Meester’s articles on the Akathistos in Bessarizone, Ser. II, vols. vi (1904), vu (1905), In 8.Z., xtv 
(1905), 644. See also P, Maas, ‘Die Chronologie d. Hymnen d. Romanos’, B.Z. xv (1906), 1-45 ; 


‘Das Kontakion’, 8.Z. xix (1910), 285-306; A. Baumstark’s review of J. Strzygowski’s book Der 
serbische Psalter, B.Z. xvi (1907), 656-3; P. F. Krypiakiewicz, ‘De hymni Acathisti auctore’, 
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Although, as work progressed, the scales turned more and 
more in favour of Romanus’s authorship of the Akathistos, it 
needed evidence on which to base a new approach to the ques- 
tion, i.e. to disprove the view, suggested by the Synaxaria, that 
the Akathistos was composed as a ‘Hymn of Victory’. In his 
study De Hymns Acathist: auctore, P. F. Krypiakiewicz had clearly 
shown! that of the two Procemia of the Akathistos, the T¢ 
mooorayley pvotikds AaBav ev yudoes (understanding the secret 
command) must be the original one; first, it follows the usual 
pattern and gives the argumentum, the content in brief, of the 
following Kontakion; secondly, it has the same refrain as the 
Kontakion ; thirdly, it is composed of words and phrases to be 
found in the Kontakion. Krypiakiewicz’ argument was, indeed. 
so conclusive that it was accepted by C. del Grande in his study 
and edition of the Akathistos.? o 
It was Dom Huglo’s publication of the Latin version? of the 
Synaxarium, the Prooemium and the twenty-four stanzas of the 
Akathistos from Codex Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine 693, foll. 
109 V.-185 v. which made it evident that Photius and the Russian: 
siege of 860 had to be discarded, because the Patriarch Germanus 
and details of the siege are mentioned in the Latin version which; 
on the evidence of its vocabulary, must have been made ‘between 
the third-fourth of the eighth century and the middle of the 
ninth’, though the manuscript dates from the end of the eleventh 
or the beginning of the twelfth century. This date 1s supported 
by the old Latin version in the St. Gall MS. which, as has already 
been mentioned, was published by Winterfeld in 1904, but re- 
mained unnoticed, until Dom Huglo referred to it. The St. Gall 
MS. C.78 has only the Synaxarium and the beginning of the 
Hymnus; but since the text in this ninth-century manuscript 
corresponds to that of the later manuscripts, Dom Huglo is cor- 
rect in assuming that all these manuscripts go back to an even = 
earlier manuscript which is lost. f 
Comparison of the Latin text with the Greek text provided = 


B.Z. xviii (1909), 357-82. A survey of these articles is given in my paper “The “Akathistos". | 
A Study in Byzantine Hymnography’, Dumdarton Oaks Papers, ix-x (1956), 143-74, and in sigs 
book The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transeripia, vol. 1x (1957), pp. XX-XxXxlil. | 
T BZ. xviii. 361, 
2 C. del Grande, L'Inno acatisio (Florence, 1948), p | 
3 Dom M., Huglo, ‘L’Ancienne version latine de eee acathiste’, Muséon, tome Ixiv (1951), 
pp. 27-61. 
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urther evidence for an early dating of the Akathistos. The ex- 
mination of the Latin text showed that it differed from that of 
he best Greek manuscripts in exactly the same words and phrases 
¢ the manuscripts written in the Basilean monasteries in south 
-Ttaly and Sicily. This peculiar version of the Akathistos, how- 
ever, did not originate in south Italy and Sicily, as was the general 
‘opinion, but came from the St. Catherine’s monastery on Mount 
‘Sinai! as can be seen from the text of the Akathistos in the tenth- 
century Kontakarion, Codex Vindob. suppl. gr. 96, which came 
from Mount Sinai and has the same divergencies from the text 
‘based on the Constantinopolitanean version, as the south Italian 
‘Greek Codices and, consequently, that of the Bibliothégue Mazar- 
ine in Paris, which contains the Latin text. 

If we take into account (1) the time which must have passed 
before the Latin copies were made from the lost original, (2) the 
time it must have taken for the hymn to become so famous that a 
Latin translation was considered desirable, (3) the fact that the 
translation was made from the Sinaitic version—-which differs 
so widely from the original that considerable time must have 
passed for these variants to arise—we must come to the con- 
clusion that the Akathistos hymn itself—without the Prooemium 
TH breppaxw orparnyad must belong to the period in which the 
--Kontakion flourished: this was the age of Romanus. 


og CE. E. Wellesz, ‘The Akathistos’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Ix and x (1956), 1653 The Akathtsios 


a Hymn, M.M.B, Transcripta, 1x (1957), pp. xxiii-iv. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE POETICAL FORMS: (Il) KANON 


I. ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


HE last period of Byzantine hymnography began towards — 

the end of the seventh century, with the introduction of the © 
Kanon (xavwyv) into the Orthros, the Morning Office. The Kanon . 
is a complex poetical form, made up of nine Odes (dSai), each of 
which originally consisted of from six to nine Troparia. Atalater 
date, owing to the introduction of a number of additional mono- | ~ 
strophic stanzas, only three of the Troparia of each Ode were |. 


used in the service. Structurally, therefore, the Ode is no 


different from a short Kontakion; the difference between the 
two forms lies in their content. The Kontakton is a poetical . 

homily; the nine Odes of every Kanon are modelled on the 
pattern of the Nine Canticle§ from the Scriptures and have —. 
the character of hymns of praise. Whatever the object of a 
Kanon may be—the celebration of a feast of Christ or the © 
Theotokos, or the commemoration of a saint or a martyr—the _ 
hymn-writer had to allude in each of the nine Odes to its. — 


scriptural model. 


Originally Kanons were composed only for Lent; at a later . : 
date, for the period between Easter and Pentecost.' The new 


hymns replaced the singing of the canticles, which from now 


onwards were only recited and were followed by the singing of - 


the Kanons. At a later date, when Kanons were composed for 


all the feast days of the ecclesiastical year, the custom of reciting — - 


the Canticles before the singing of the Kanons was maintained 
during Lent and between Easter and Pentecost; on other 


days the canticles were omitted and replaced by the Kanons.? oe 


The second Ode, modelled on the canticle ‘Give ear, O ye 


heavens’ (Deut. xxxii. 1-43), was, on account of its mournful —_ 


character, only used in Lent, and in consequence Kanons des- 
_ tined for other parts of the ecclesiastical year were subsequently 
composed without the second Ode. 





1 Cf, A. Baumstark, ‘Psalmenvortrag und Kirchendichtung des Orients’, Gottesminne, vii. 8 0. 


— (1912-13), p. 5$1. 
* Cf. A. Baumstark, Liturgie comparée (1939), pp- 28-0. 
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- Before entering into a more detailed examination of the new 
~~ poetical genre we Shall try to explain the reasons for the replace- 
ment of the Kontakion by the Kanon. In all the histories of 
Byzantine literature the view is put forward that, artistically, 
- the Kontakia rank higher than the Kanons. Western scholars, 
-. therefore, find it difficult to understand how it was possible for 
- the Kanon to displace the older form of ecclesiastical poetry in 
-. guch a short time and so completely that only a few isolated 
“~ stanzas from Kontakia remained in liturgical use. It was Pitra 
- alone, whose judgement on all questions of Byzantine hymno- 
graphy can still be regarded as the most authoritative, who pro- 
vided an explanation. He pointed out that the new Melodes 
composed most of their hymns in the dark days of the Icono- 
clastic controversy. The hymn-writers of this period, threatened 
with persecution, exile, and death, were no longer preoccupied 
with the elegance of their diction, but only with the expression — 
of the sombre mood of their age in their ‘rough and passionate 
songs .! 
—:. From the days of Justinian, and the development of monasti- 
“ gism on a broader basis, the mystical element in Byzantine 
theology penetrates every form of Byzantine piety. It permeates 
the works in the new poetical form, the Kanons, which obviously 
reflected the religious ideas and the atmosphere of the Byzantine 
Church at its height better than the poems of earlier generations 
of hymn-writers. Instead of the homiletic style of the narrator, 
heightened by the introduction of direct speech, which is charac- 
teristic of the Kontakion, we now find hymns of praise in an 
exultant or eschatological mood, expressing dogmatic ideas by 
the means of reiteration and variation. These ghly elaborate 
repetitions produce in the listeners a mystical mood, which was 
intensified by the solemnity of the ritual, and the visual impres- 
sion of the icons. Direct speech, already known from the Kon- 
takia, now occurs to such an extent that the effect of this kind 
of poetry on the listener is sometimes almost that of a mystery 
play. On the feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady on 25 March, 
for example, the Pericope from the Gospel (Luke i. 26-38) is 
turned by Theophanes Graptos into a Kanon, composed-—except 
for the first stanza of the first Ode and the whole of the ninth 
Ode—in the form of a dialogue between the Angel and the 


1 Pitra, Anal. sacra, p. xxxvii. 
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(David, thy forefather, O lady, shall sing to thee, plucking the lyre of 
the spirit; listen, O daughter, to the joyful voice of the angel, for he an- 
nounces to thee an inexpressible joy. 

The Angel: In joy I cry to thee. Incline thine ear and listen to me 
announcing the unbegotten conception of God. For thou hast found 
favour before the Lord as no other has ever found, O immaculate. 

The Mother of God: Make known to me, O Angel, the meaning of your 
words, how shall what you have said come to pass. Speak plainiy: how 
am I, being a maid, to conceive, and how am I to become the mother of 
the Creator? 
| «The Angel: It appears that you believe me to be speaking deceitfully, 
and yet I rejoice to see your circumspection. Take courage, O lady, for, 
through the will of God, even the incredible is easily accomplished.) 


The first, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Odes are built up. of 
four stanzas. Each stanza begins with a letter of the alphabet 
(‘H axpooriyis car’ aAgaBnrov), in order. The last two Odes, the 
eighth and ninth, each of them buiit up of six stanzas, have their 
own alphabetic acrostic. In the eighth Ode the scheme is as 
follows. The stanzas have eight lines. In the first stanza the 
second letter of the alphabet 1s put at the beginning of the third 
line, the third letter at the beginning of the fourth, the fourth 
letter at the beginning of the fifth: 
“Axove, xopy mapléve ayvy, 
cindtw 59 6 PaBpina 
Bovhiy tyiarov dpyaiay adn bij, 
Tevot.apds imodoyny éroipn Geod: 
Ava cot yap 6 aywpyros 
Bpotots advacrpadijcerac: 
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Theotokos.! The dialogue, opened by the Angel, oe with the 
second stanza of the first Ode: | 
won a’, 
’Abétw cot, déarrowa, 
Kweoev THY Adpay TOO mvEedpaTos 
| Aavié 6 mpomdrwp cov: 
dxovoor, Jiyarep, 
THY YappLoavyyyY 
puny pos Tot ayyédou' 
xXapar yap pnvier cor 
Thy avexAdAnroyr. 


‘O dyyedos. 

Bow aot yivouevos: 

KXivov To ods Cov Kal mpooxes jot 
Geot KarayyeNovri 

avdAntiw doopov: 
EUpes YapLy yap 

EvuwTLoV Kvpion 
hy etpev ovdeTore 

GAAn Tis, Tdvaryve. 


°H Geordos, 


£ voratyi res Hot, dyyene, 

TOV GOV pnpdray 7 Odvapes: 
TAS EOTAL O ElpnKas ; 

Adye cadéarara, 
Ts avadribopat 


maplévos otaa KOpy ; 





TiS S€ Kal yevicopat Loy ~ 
irnp t06 ricavros ; | | | 610 Kai yaipwr Bod: 
: | ee (Refrain) evaAoyetre mavrTa Ta Epya Kupiov tov Kupwov. 
‘O dyyedos. | ee (Listen, O pure Virgin, let Gabriel announce the old and true counsel 
| 7 > fo of the Most High. Prepare for the reception of God; for, through thee the 
diaroyiln, us goure, Boundless is to dwell among mortals. Therefore joyfully I cry: praise ye 
Kal xaipua Gecdiprevos the Lord, all ye works of the Lord.) 


eat al oe _ The same scheme is used throughout the Ode. | 
beod yap Bovdouevov oe In the ninth Ode, too, each stanza contains four letters of the 
padies mepaiverat : acrostic, but the scheme is a different one: the stanzas are built 
Kai 7a mapddoka, up of seven lines, and the order of the letters is reversed. The 
ae acrostic begins with 2 and ends with A, as can be seen from 
the first stanza of the ninth Ode: 


Aodins pe dbéyyecbos 





1 Cf. Kava eis rev edayyedcopoy tis Georéxou, Christ and Paranikas, Aath. gr., pp. 236-42. 
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"Qs dupdyw Geot nPare 
Pavérw pndapds yelp dunt: 
Xeidy 5€ matey TH feoténas aovyjrus 
Duvyv rob dyyéAov avapéArovTa 
ev ayadktace. Boatw- 
' (Refrain) Aaipe reyapitwpery: 
6 Kuptos pera aod. | 
(The hand of the uninitiated must not touch the living Ark of the Lord, 
The lips of the faithful shall cry in ecstasy to the Mother of God, and never 
cease, echoing the voice of the angel: ‘Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee.’) 


The introduction of a different type of acrostic into the two 


last Odes is contrary to the custom of Byzantine hymnographers. - 7 


W. Christ, therefore, maintains that these two last Odes were 


added by John Monachus.! This fact, however, would not ex-  ~ 
plain the ending of the first acrostic at the close of the seventh 
Ode, which is not in conformity with the general practice of 
extending the acrostic over the whole poem. The problem, there- —- 


fore, remains open for further investigation. 
The most significant difference between Kontakion and Kanon > 


lies in the increased use, and the greater variety, of the music — 


in the new poetical genre. All the stanzas of a. Kontakion are 
sung to the melody of the Hirmus, which ts kept, as far as we can 
gather, to a simple syllabic type, in which preponderance is 
given to the words of the hymn. The Kanon had originally nine, 
but in later usage mostly eight, different Hirmi, sung to a small 
number of Troparia in each Ode. This fact alone may be taken 
as a sign that in the new genre the weight had shifted from the 
words to the music. But the music itself was of a different type. 
Originally there may have been no marked difference between 
the music of the Hirmus of a Kontakion and that of a Kanon. 
But Byzantine music shows such a marked tendency to become 
increasingly florid? that we are entitled to assume that the music 
of the Hirmi of the Kanons changed at a relatively early date 
from its originally strictly syllabic structure to a more orna- 
mented style, which made use of groups of two or three notes set 
to a single syllable of the text. 


ECE Auth. gr. p. 236, footnote, 
2 See the study of the present writer on “Ore 7 oravpdi—-O quando in cruce in ‘Eastern Elements 
_ in Western Chant’, A7.44.2., Amer, Ser., vol. i. 
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- The Odes of the Annunciation Kanon were sung to melodies 
“. from Odes of other Kanons. The first Ode was sung to the melody 
- of the first Ode of the Kanon AvoiEw 76 ordua pov on the feast 

of the anniversary of the death of the Theotokos; it runs, 
according to Cod. Iviron 470, fol. 65", as follows: 


—— SSS SS 


- voi-&a 16 ofd-pa poy «Kal mAn-pw- 04 - ce - rae ave’ - pa - TOS, 















—e a ran Geert 2. 
cat Aé - you € - ped - fo - par 7H pa - @e~X = a Oy 
> A a am > 
ee ee 
| ee ee = Seen = 
~ 7pt, kat 6 - 60) -co0 - po pa.-Sp@s say - 9 - yu ~ pi~ lew, 
| > > 
on 558) = oe St Nal oe ig RE es at 
SS a ee 
fle kat =e = GG - pte ~ vos tate rys ra Gos - pa - Ta. 


ao If the four stanzas of the first Ode of the Annunciation Kanon 
/-* are sung to this melody, it will be seen how admirably the words 
“fit the music. 

The tendency of the Orthodox Church to transfer the emphasis 
from the words to the music, which had its origin in the increasing 
splendour of the service, may explain why the study of the 
Kanons is less attractive from the literary pomt of view than 
that of the Kontakia. From the liturgical point of view, however, 
words and music form an indissoluble whole, and the examina- 
tion of the music will show that the melodies cannot be studied 

and appreciated without the texts from which they receive their 
expression and rhythmical nuances. But the question still re- 
mains to be answered of why the Orthodox Church eliminated 
the Kontakia at the end of the seventh century and replaced 
them by the Kanons.! The reason for this change may be found 
in the development and the expansion of the liturgy. 


1 See the present writer’s paper ‘Kontakion and Kanon’, Att del Congresso Fnternaztonale di 
Musica sacra Rome 1950 (Tournai, 1952), pp. §31-3- 
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The great period of homiletics came to an end in the fourth 
century and was followed, as is generally accepted, by the decline. 
of the art of rhetoric. Its place in liturgy was taken by the poeti-. 
cal homily which finally developed into the Kontakion. By the 
nineteenth Canon of the Council 1x Trullo (692) the daily preach-: 
ing, especially on Sundays, was made obligatory for all the higher. 
clergy.' This is exactly the date of the replacement of the Kon- 
takion by the Kanon. We may assume that the Kontakion sung - 
after the reading of the Gospel in the Morning Office had to make 
way for the sermon of the preacher. But as the liturgy needed — 
the embellishment of hymns, the singing of the Kanons, which — 
had hitherto been customary only during Lent and between. : 
Easter and Pentecost, was introduced throughout the entire — 
ecclesiastical year. This liturgical change, caused by the reintro- 
duction of the spoken sermon, seems to have been the decisive. 
factor in eliminating the Kontakion and in introducing the Kanon. © 

Byzantine hagiography ascribes the invention of the Kanon to: 
Andrew of Crete, who was born at Damascus c. 660 and died as 
Bishop of Crete c. 740.2 Though his orthodoxy was doubted on 


account of his monotheletic tendencies, the Eastern Church ad-- ~~ 


mitted his Kanons into the liturgy and made him a saint after 
his death, ae 

The Kanons of Andrew of Crete, most of them of an exceptional _ 
length, show the genre fully developed. His main work is the 
‘Great Kanon’ (6 péyas xavwv) of the Mid-Lent week, consisting — 
of 250 Troparia, divided into four sections: a stanza of the | 
Kanon corresponds to nearly every verse of the canticles.3 The 
‘Great Kanon’ is a penitential hymn and must be sung ina. 
spirit of contrition (era currerpinpévns Kapdias Kai Pwrys), each | 
Troparion being followed by three prostrations.t The Eastern 
Church holds this hymn in the highest esteem and regards. it 
as ‘the King of Kanons. Andrew of Crete is certainly one of _ 
the greatest hymn-writers and, like Romanus, indefatigable in» 
turning scriptural examples to the purpose of penitential con- 


fession.’ He owes much to Romanus, and his technique can best. 
be illustrated by showing how he worked on the pattern of his | 


T Ort det tabs Tay exxAnouoy mpocariiras ev wdgais pev quépacs, eCarpérws be rais xupiaxats, | 


mavTa Tay KAqpoy Kal rév Aady exdiddaxew Tods THs eiaefetas Adyous .... Mansi, Sacr. concil. coll, - 

Conc. QOuinisextum, Can. xix. 2 Cf S. Vailhé, ‘André de Créte', Echos d’orient, 1902. 
3 Christ and Paranikas, nth. gr., p. xlit. 4 Cf. Nilles, Kalend. Man. u. 148. 
5 J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church® (1863), p. 23. : 
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mo del j in paraphrasing the Proemium Pouyy zou by Romanus in 
hs fourth Ode of his ‘Great Kanon’. 


Puy pov, puxy pov, 

avaora, Ti kabevdets ; 

76 Tédos éyyiver 

Kat peéArets Ae te selachces 

dvaviyoy ouv, 

twa detanral cov Xpioros 6 Geds, 

G TayTaxXoD Trapuy 

Kal Ta TavTa TAnpay. 

- (Romanus)! 

aes “(My soul, my soul arise; why sleepest thou? The end is coming, and 
“thou wilt be confounded. Be sober, that Christ the Lord may spare thee : 

ge He is everywhere and filleth all things.) Transl. by H. J. W. Tillyard. 


*Eyyifver, YUXT}» 70 TéAoS, 
éyyile. Kai od dpovriges, 

ovx éToiwaly: 
O KoLpos Guvréuvet, OtavdornOe 
éyyvs emi Gipais 6 Kpitis eat: 
ws Ovap, ws avbos 0 ypévos 

tod Biou tTpéyver: | 

Te warny TapaTTopneda ; 


‘Avarypoyv, o puyy you, 
ras mpdfes cov, ds elpydew, 

avaroyilou, 

Kal ravras* en oysect 7poodyaye 

Kal orayovas ardAagoy daxptwy cov" 

eire Tappynoia Tas mpakecs, 

Tas evOuroets 

Apwrg, kat duxaswOyre, 
: | (Andrew of Crete)3 
~~ (The end is near, O Soul, it is near, and you take no heed. You make no 
. preparation. The time is growing short; arise. Near, at the door, stands 
. the Judge. 
— Like a dream, like a flower the time of life is ranning out. Why are we 
confused by vain thoughts? 
~. Be sober, my soul, consider the works which you have done, and 
put them before your eyes, and let your tears run down. Confess your 
ie and thoughts freely to Christ and be justified.) 


' Auth. gr. p. 90. 
2 Tetras in Christ-Paranikas is obviously a misprint. 
3 Ibid, p. igo. Cf K. Krumbacher, Geschichte d. bys. Lrt.*, p. 667. 
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The first school of Kanon-writers flourished in the monastery of 
St. Sabas, near the Dead Sea, in the middle of the eighth century, 
The leading masters among a group of Greek, Syrian, Armenian, 
and Coptic monks were John Damascene and his foster-brother 
Kosmas of Jerusalem. Byzantine literary criticism considered: 
the Kanons of these hymmographers as matchless,’ and this: 
judgement has been confirmed by Neo-Greek writers on the 
history of Byzantine hymnography.? . 

John Damascene (c. 675~c. 748) lived during the first period of 
the Iconoclastic controversy. His position in the Eastern Church. 
can be compared to that which Thomas Aquinas holds in the 
Western. His De fide orthodoxa has rightly been called ‘the great-. 
est theological effort of Eastern scholasticism’ ,} his adherence to: 
orthodoxy made him a powerful defender of the Icons in his’ 
three apologetical orations De imaginibus,* and his editorial work: 
on the Oktoéchos gave him a prominent place in the history of 
Byzantine liturgy.$ 2 


II. THE STRUCTURE OF THE KANON 
(a) The Resurrection Kanon 


Among the hymns of John Damascene the Kanon for pose 
Day, called “The Golden Kanon’ or “The Queen of Kanons’ holds. 
the most prominent place. - 

In order to give the reader an idea of the style and the tech: 
nique of the first group of Kanon-writers, the full text of the Greek 
hymn is given, together with the prose translation by Neale oe 


of yoov doparixol kavdves Tudvvov re kai Koopa avyxpacer ovx ed€farro oude d€£acwro ay, eae 
6 Kal’ quads Bios repatabjceras. Suidas, Lexicon, ed. Bernhardy, i 1. 2, p. 1028, 

2 Cf. G. Papadopoulos, SupBodai «fs tiv foroplay map’ hytv éxxAnowaoriKys povais (1 890), 
PP. 154-62. . 

3H. B. Swete, Patristic Study (1909), p- 113. 

* P.G., vol. xc1v, cc. 1232-1420. 

5 Cf. Tillyard, Byz. Music and Hymnography, p. 21. ; 

6 The Greek text follows the version of Christ and Paranikas in the Anthologia graeca, pp. 218-21. : 


The translation is taken from J. M. Neale’s A History of the Holy Eastern Church, vol. i, pp. 880-§..- 
Neale handled the Greek text with great freedom, but his translation has the advantage over other - 
attempts at finding English equivalents for the Greek words, since he drew on the language of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible just as John Damascene drew on that of the Greek New Testa-" a 
ment. In consequence the modern reader who does not know Greek is able to see the close connexion 


between the language of John Damascene, and al] other hymn-writers, and that of the Scriptures.» 
From the earliest days of Investigations into the music of Byzantine hymns the words and the 
melodies of the Hirmi of Avagragews tydpa have been made the object of studies by Western. 
scholars. The most detailed of these is Dom H. Gaisser’s Les ‘Heirmos’ de Paques dans ? Office grec 
(Rome, 905), first published in O.C. ili (1903), 416-10. H. J. W. Tillyard has given a literal 
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who: ies also made the famous poetical version of the hymn,! 
‘Deginning with: 

"Tis the Day of Resurrection : 

Earth! tell it out abroad! 


tt should be noted that the Kanons were not sung without a 
bres, but with Troparia and short. Responses of the choir, sung 


AvagTaceus Hepa, 
Aapmpvvlaer Aagot: 
Tao Kuplov, waoxXa." 
éx yap Gavarou mpos lun 
Kal ex is mpos obpavov 
Apiates 0 Beds 
Hpds &ePiPacer, 


? f id 
ETLVLKLOV adovras. 


Kabaphadpev tas atcbyces 
s 3 F ' 
Kat ouroeta 
m~ 2 ? 4 
T@ ampoaita PwTt 
Foal f 4 
Ths dvaotdcens Xprorov 
éfaorpamrovTa, Kai 
‘yatpeTe’ pdoKavTos 
Tpavas axovodpeda,, 
b 
emiviKtoy GdovTeEs. 


4 4 4 1 f 
Odpavot pev éerakiws 
+ i 
eddpavecbucar, 
yh be ayyaAhidoiw: 
éoptatéra b€ Koopos 
cpardés Te das 
Kal adpatos’ 
Apioros yap éyiyepTat, 
evppootvy aiwreos. 


Transition of the Hirmi and a transcription of the music from an early-fourteenth-century MS., 
Cod, Cantab. Trin. 1165 in his study ‘The Canon for Easter’, Laudate, vol. 1 (1923), pp- 61-71. 
aL 3a published a transcription from Cod. Iviron 470 in Trésor de mustque byzantine, i (Paris, 
1934), 3-6. 

oo E See Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church* (1863), pp. 33-48. 

: a This poetical version (abridged) has been included im the repertory of hymns of the Anglican 
: Church jsee, e.g., Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
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First Mode. First Ode 


On the day of the Resurrection let us, O people, be clothed with glade 
ness ; it is the Pascha, the Pascha of the Lord: for from death to life, and 


from earth to heaven, hath Christ our Lord caused us to pass over, singing 
the Hymn of Victory. 


Cleanse we our souls, and we shall behold Christ, glittering in the ree 
approachable light of the Resurrection; and we shall clearly hear Him. - 


exclaiming, Hail! and singing the Hymn of Victory. 


Let the Heavens, as it is meet, rejoice, and let the earth exult: and let i 
the whole universe, visible and invisible, keep festival. For Christ ner ee 


arisen, and there is eternal joy. 


won y". 
Acire Opa rece KOLVOV 
ouK EK TéTpas dydvou Recaaae mv ouacear: 
2 
aan’ addbapolas myynv 
: f > ? *~ 
ex Tadov ouspiaavros Apiotod, 
ev  orepeotpeba, 


Nov wavra wendArjpwrat dures, 
otpavds Te Kal yj Kal Ta KaTaxGoua: 
coptaléra b€ aaa, KTLOLS 
Thy éyepow Xprotos, 
ev @ aTepeotmeda. 
A@és ovveBanrépny oo, Xptore, 
CUVEVELPOLULAL THLEpov AvagTaVTL Got" 
cuveotavpovuny oor xfs: 
airés pe cuvddfacoy, awrip, 
ev TH BactAeta cov. 


Third Ode 
Come, and let us drink the new drink, not produced by miracle from the 


barren rock, but the fountain of immortality, bursting from the tomb of es 


Christ, in whom we are established. 


Now are all things filled with light ; earth and heaven, and that whichis - = 


under the earth. Now then let all creation keep festival for the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, in whom we are established. 


Yesterday, O Christ, I was buried together with Thee; to-day with 
Thee arising, I arise. Yesterday I was crucified together with Thee: 
glorify me, O Saviour, together with Thyself in Thy Kingdom. 
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won 8”. 
"Ent tis Gelas pudraxijs 
6 benydpos ABBaxovys 


f + #£ ~ 4 Fd 
ornre pel” Huddy Kat detKVviTW 


dacopdpov ayyedov 


Otamrpuciws A€yovra,* 
aH WEpOV GwTAplA TH KOOP 
étt dvéoty XApioros ws mayTodvvaj.os. 


"Apany peév ws diavaitas 
Thy tapfevevouoay yyduv 
mrédnve Xprords: ws Bporos bé 
apvos MpoonyopevTas: 
dycuptos Sé ws ayevaros 
KnALOS TO HueTEpoy TAaXa, 
Kat ws feds dAnOjs TéActos AeAcKTAL. © 


e 3 * bd 4 
G25 evraviowos apvos 
6 evrAoyoupevos Hyuty 
ey, 1 ¢ s 
arédavos Xpiards Ekovatws 
vrep Tarra TébvTat 
rdoxa To Kabapripioy, 
Kal addis ex rob tddov wpatos 
5 t ae? e ; 
txacoouryns Wuty eAapaber HALos. 


‘O Beordrwp pev Aavid 
mpo THs cKiwdovs KiBwrod 
4 nn ¢ ‘ 4 
HAato cxipr@v' 6 Aads be 
rob Geod 6 ayos, 
4 ~ , f w 
Thy TOV cupBdAwy exPacw 
opavTes, edhpavdpuer evleas, 
6Tt dvéoTn Apioros Ws TavTodvvapos, 


Fourth Ode 


209 


Upon thy divine watch-tower, Habakkuk, Prophet of God, stand with us 
and show the Angel of light continually proclaiming, To-day is salvation 
to the world, for Christ, as Almighty, hath arisen. 


Christ appeared as a male, opening the Virgin’s womb; and, as mortal, 
He is named a Lamb, Spotless is our Pascha called, as being without taste 
of blemish, and, as true God, He is named perfect. 


As a yearling lamb, our blessed Crown, Christ, was of His own accord 
sacrificed as the expiatory Pascha for all; and again shone forth to us 
from the tomb, the beautiful Sun of Righteousness. _ 


6181 


FP 
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David, the Divine Father, leapt and danced before the mystic Ark ; but. 
we, the holy people of God, beholding the forthgiving of the symbols, let us » 
rejoice in God, for that Christ, as Almighty, hath arisen. 


dr e: 
"Opfpicwmper dpfpov Baféos 
Kat QvTt Lvpou Toy ByLVoy 
mpocoicwpev TH) SeoTrdTT]’ 
4 4 ? ; 
Kai Xproroy spoueba, 
dexatoourns iAcov, 
a 4 > Z. 
mao. Cw avatéAAorta. 
TY f b] ? 
Ti duerpov cov evomAayyviav 
ot Tais Tou ddou ceipats 
ouveyopevos SedopKores 
_mpos. TO Pas HretyovTo, 
Apiore, ayaddouevey modi, 
ITIdoya xporotyret aiavnov. 
THpocddsBupev Aaprradinddpoe 
TH mpoidver XpraT@ 
EK TOO pwyUaTos Ws vuudin, 
Kat CUVEOPTATWILEV 
tats pidedprots taecr 


Idoya Geot ra awrihptov. 


Fifth Ode 


Let us arise very early in the morning, and instead of ointment let us.» 
bring a hymn to our Lord. And we shall behold Christ, the Sun of Right. : 


eousness, causing life to spring forth to all. 


They that were held by the chains of Hades, when they beheld Thy : . 


gentle pity, O Christ, hurried onward to light, applauding, with joyful foot, 
. the Eternal Pascha. 


Let us draw near with lamps in our hands, to Him that as a ease oo 


comes forth from the tomb. And let us, with the company that loves the 
Feast, celebrate-together the saving Pascha of the Lord. 


gon s”. 
Karhdes EV TOLS KATWTATOLS THS YRS 
Kab ouverpuyas poxAods 
aiwvious KAaTOXOUS 
TETEOHLEVUV, ApLaTe, 
KGL TpLLLEpos 
€ + / 3 cad 
ws éx KATOUS ‘Twas 
3 a ~ f 
e€aveaTns Tov Tagov. 
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@vaAdkas Ta ofpavrpa oda, Xpiore, 
éEnyéeplys tot Tago, 
6 Tas KAEis THs mapGévov 
p27} Avpenvapevos 
dv eG réKw oon, 
Kal avéwfas hutv 
qmapadeigou Tas mAas. 
SuwThp pou.layv te kat aburov 
iepetov we Beds 
geavToy €xoveiws 
Tpocayayav TH warpt 
cuvavesTyoas 
mayyerh Tov ‘Addy, 


> 4 3 -_ f 
avacTas ek TOU Tago. 


Sixth Ode 


Thou didst Gseud into the lowest parts of the earth, O Christ; and 
having broken the eternal bars which held the prisoners, Thou didst on the 
third day, as Jonah from the whale, rise again from the tomb. 


Thou didst preserve inviolate the seals, O Christ, when Thou didst rise 


- from the tomb: Thou didst not burst the bars of virginity in Thy birth, 


and didst open to us the gates of Paradise. 


My Saviour, Who didst offer Thyself to the Father, a living and un- — 
sacrificed victim, as God, Thou didst raise, together with Thyself, Adam 
and all his race, when Thou didst arise from the tomb. 


4 ¢ 
gon 
°O matdas éx Kapivov puoapevos 
yevduevos avOpuiros 
maoxe. ws Ovnros 
a 1 f 4 f i 
kai dua mafous ro Gynrov 
3 f. + , 3 f ; 
ablapaias evdver evmrperreiar, 
6 povos edAoynTos THY TraTépwr 
Geds kat drrepévdo£os. 


Puvaixes pera ptipwr Geddpores 
Grrigw Gov €dpaj.ov" 
év be ws Grnrov 
4 f 39 
pera. Saxpuwy elAarour, 
apocextynoav yaipovoat Cavra Gesy, 
cat Ildaya to pLvorixoy gots, Aptore, 
pabytais evyyyedicayro. 
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@avarou éopralopey véxpwar, 
ddou Thv KaSaipeoy, 
aAAns Bioriis 
Ths atwviov anapyny, 
Kal oxipTmvres Duvotuer Tov altoy, 
Tov jdvoyv evAoyynrav THY TaTépwr 
Gedy kai vmepevdoeor. 
*Q ¥ t 4 \ é 
$ OvTWS tepa Kai mavéopTos 
aUuTh 7 GwTNpLos 
4 % i 
voe Kal dwravy7s, 
Tis Aaptrpoddpov Huépas 
Tis éyépoews otaa mpodyyedos, 
$ 4, =~ 3 / 
€v 7} TO dypovoy das éx radov 
cwpaTiKas waow éréAapifer, 


Seventh Ode 


He that delivered the children from the furnace became man, and. 
suffered as a mortal, and by suffering, endued the Mortal with the beauty. 
of immortality, He, the God of our Fathers, that is only blessed and ae 
glorious. . 











The holy women followed after Thee with their ointments. But Him a 
whom they sought with tears as a mortal, they worshipped with joy as - 
the Living God, and announced to Thy Disciples, O Christ, the glad tidings _ 
of the mystic Pascha. 


We celebrate the death of death, the destruction of hell, the first Fanti S 
of another and eternal life. And with exultation we hymn the Cause, the 
God of our Fathers, that is only blessed and most glorious. 3 


How truly holy, and all-ceiebrated is this night of salvation and ee a 
This night that precedes the splendour-bearing day! in which the Eternal... 
mee burst in His Body from the tomb, and shone upon alli. i 


pon 7. 
Atrn 7 KAnrh Kat dyia nyépa, 
9 pia TOY caPBdrwyr, 
7 Paotris Kat Kupia, 
eopTiy EopTi) 
Kal ravnyupis €or. Tavnyvpewr, 
ev 7} evAoyoduev 
Apirov eis Tvs aidvas. 
Acire Tob Kawwob Tis auméAou yevvyjaros, 
Ths Geias evdpoovrns, 
by off ebodue tudog 
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Tis éyéprews 
BactAcias te Xptoros Kowwvycupey, 
UpvourTes avray 
e 4 ? 4 tz 
ws fedy eis Tods aidvas. 
—— "Apov KixaAw tots é¢8adpous cov, Luv, cat tbe: 
id0d yap FKact cot 
Beodeyyets ws Gworhpes -- 
éx dvopa@y Kat Boppa 
Kal Bardoons Kat eas Ta, TEeKVa Tov, 
ey cot evAoyotrvrTa 
m4 \ 3 4 ta 
pwoToY ELS TOUS aldvas. 


Hedérep mavroxparop Kat Adye Kai mvedpua, 
Tpvaty évilomer7 
3 ¢ r4 Fa 
év drooracens puacs, 
brepovate 
Kat Umépbec, ets aé BeBarriopcba. 
Kat € evdAoyotuer 
eis WaYTas Tos aidvas. 





Eighth Ode 


e This is the chosen and holy day, the first of all Sabbath-days, the Feast 
that is lady and queen of Feasts, and the solemn Festival of solemn 
> Festivals, in which we bless Christ for ever and ever. 


- Ocome, and let us participate in the new fruit of the Vine, heavenly joy, 
“. in the glorious day of the Resurrection, of the kingdom of Christ, honour- 
- ing Him as God, for ever and ever. 


“Lift up thine eyes round about thee, O Sion, and see ; as lights, illumined 
“. of God, thy children come to thee, from the East and from the West, from 
the Sea and from the North, blessing in thee Christ for ever and ever. 


i. Father Almighty, and Word, and Spirit, united nature, and three Per- 
> sons, superessential, and God Most High, in Thee have we been baptized, 
and we bless Thee for ever and ever. 
| pon 8". 
Purilov, dwrilov, 7 véa ‘lepoveadny* 
% yap d6€a Kupiou 
emt o€ averetrAe: 
ydpeve viv Kal aydAdou, Liv: 
av d€, ayvi, 
téprrov, Georoxe, 
év 7H éyepoet Tol TéKOU cou" 
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"$2 deias, @ didns, a yAvKurarns cov gurijs. 
pe? Hudy apevdas yap 
emnyyetAw execOae 
péxpt Tepudtuy aidvos, Xprore: 
HV Ob TLOTOL 
dyKupar édzidos 
KaTéyorres ayadAopefa. 
°22 Ildoya 76 péya 
Kai lepwrarov, Xpioré: 
@ oodia Kal Adye 
Tod Geod rat dvvapis, : 
didou Huty exrumwTepov 
cov LEeTATKXE ty | 
év TH aveorépy 
nuépa ths BaotAveias cov. 


Ninth Ode | 

Arise and shine, New Jerusalem; for the glory of the Lord hath risen. 
upon thee. Rejoice and exult, O Sion! and thou, pure Mother of God, joy 

in the Resurrection of thy Son. an 


O heavenly and dear and most sweet word! Thou hast promised, O. 
Christ, to be with us, and Thou canst not lie, until the end of the world! _ 
We, the faithful, exult, holding that Thy word asan anchor and hope. = 


O great and most holy Passover, Christ! O Wisdom and Word and — . 
Power of God! grant us more expressly to partake of Thee, in the day of — 
Thy kingdom that hath no evening. ~ 


The relation of the eight Odes of the Resurrection Kanon—the © 
second Ode is, of course, omitted on Easter Day— to the eight - 
Canticles can easily be traced, though the leading theme running 
through all the Odes is the idea of the liberation of the soul -— 
through the Resurrection of Christ from the bondage in whichitis — 
kept in the body. The feast of the Resurrection inspired John | 
Damascene with a Hymn of Victory, similar to that which Moses _ 
sang after the passage of the Red Sea (Exod. xv}. The trend of 
thought of the first Ode is: Moses led the children of Israel . 
through the Red Sea, Christ led us from earth to heaven; Moses 
from the bodily captivity to freedom, Christ from the enslave- - 
ment in which the soul was held before His appearance, to the ~ 
freedom of spiritual life. - 

In the third Ode, John Damascene uses a bold simile: Hannah, 
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the wife of Elkanah, was barren, yet through the grace of God 
she became the mother of Samuel. Moses smote the barren rock 
and brought forth water for the ‘thirsty congregation and their 
beasts’. We, John says, do not need water ‘produced by miracle 
from the barren rock’; through Christ we drink the new drink 
from ‘the fountain of immortality’. 

The fourth Ode is modelled on the Prayer of Habakkuk 
(Hab. iii). The Prophet stood upon the watch-tower (Hab. ii, 1) 
and saw the Holy One coming (Hab. ni. 3). Thus we pray that 
we may stand with the Prophet and see the Angel of light coming ; 
for Christ has ‘shone...from thetomb’. The fourth stanza of the 
Ode evokes the vision of David dancing ‘before the mystic Ark’ 
and exhorts us to ‘rejoice in God for that Christ, as almighty, 
has arisen’. This line is based upon the last three verses of the 
fourth Canticle: "Hya@ dé év 7@ Kuptw ayadAtdoopuat ra. 

The fifth Ode takes up the idea of the first line of the Prayer of 
Isaiah (xxvi. 9): Ex vuxros dpOpite: 76 mretud pov mpos aé, 6 Geds ; 
but instead of shutting ourselves up in our chambers, as Isaiah 
advises the Jews to do (Isa. xxvi. 20-1}, because ‘the Lord 
cometh out of His place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for 
their iniquity , we are to welcome Christ with lamps in our hands, 
Him who has left the tomb and has arisen as victor. This thought 
is followed up in the sixth Ode, and related to the Prayer of 
Jonah (11. 2-9) in the fish’s belly. 

While the connexion between the Hymn of the Three Holy 
Children, which forms the content of the seventh Canticle, and 
the seventh Ode of the Kanon can be seen from the first line of 
the Ode ‘He that delivered the children from the furnace’, the 
connexion between the Hymn of the Three Holy Children and the 
eighth Ode is not clearly worked out. An allusion to the Canticle | 
may be seen in the words of the third verse of the Ode: “as lights, 
illumined of God, Thy children come to Thee’; but since the 
eighth Ode of a Kanon generally refers to the object of the feast 
for which the Kanon is written, it is rather the exultant mood of 
both hymns which links them together than a common trend of 
thought. : 

The theme of the ninth Ode of a Kanon had to be the praise 
and adoration of the Theotokos; it is based on the Magnificat 
(Luke i. 46) and bears in the Byzantine Psalter the title : "28 rfs 
@eordkov. Inthe Resurrection Kanon, however, John Damasrene 
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wanted to confine his words of praise to the subject of the 
‘queen of feasts’; he begins with Isa. lx and addresses Mary only 
in the last line of the first stanza: ‘and thou, pure Mother of God, 
joy in the Resurrection of thy Son!’. Next in one of his most 
inspired stanzas John Damascene evokes the picture of the City 
of God, the city of the kingdom ‘that hath no evening’, and 
returning to the praise of Christ, he ends the Kanon in the same 
exultant mood in which he began it. = 

The melodies of the eight Odes of the Resaneenn Kanon. 
have come down to us in many musical manuscripts, dating from, 
the tenth century to the fifteenth, most of them providing slight. 
variants, but some of them showing a structure substantially 
different from that in the bulk of the Hirmologia. In order to 
show the extent of the divergencies the melody of the first Ode 
is given in three versions: the first is taken from a Hirmologion. 
of the Iviron monastery (Cod. Iviron 470, fol. 5"), the second from 
a Saba-manuscript in the library of the Patriarchate in Jerusa- 
lem, dating from the end of the thirteenth or the beginning of 
the fifteenth century (Cod. Saba 599, fol. 2°), the third from an 
autograph manuscript by the musician John Koukouzeles, written. 
in 1302 (Cod. Koukouzeles). The transcription of the other Odes is: 
based on Cod. Iviron ; the versions of Cod. Saba are added in the 
case of the fifth and sixth Odes. 7 




















I 
EASTER Day 
Ode I 
Cod. pa 

ee SoS Se ee ee 
See eee fi oe = 
aa lO Bee eA 
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Ode VIII 
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(b) Canticle and Ode 


The connexion between the words of the Canticles and those of 
the Odes is more apparent in John Damascene’s Kanon for the 
first Sunday after Easter, the Auptaxn rod ‘Avteracya, which is 
also the feast of St. Thomas the Apostle. The Hirmus of the 
first Ode runs as follows :' 

(1) “Aowpev wavres Aaoi 
7TH ex mKpas Sovacias 
Dapaw rov “lopandA anadrAdkavre, 
cat ev Pug GarAdaons 
mode aSpdyw odnynoavte, 
adnv emvikwy, 
ort bedofacrat. 

(Let us sing, all ye people, a hymn of victory unto Him who hath 
delivered Israel from the bitter bondage of Pharaoh, and who led them 
dry-shod in the depths of the sea: for He is magnified.) 


The prototype of the stanza is the first lines of the first canticle 
(Exod. xv. 1-4): 

"Aoupey rd Kupin, evddéus yap SeSdfaorae: inmov kat avafdrny Eppupev eis 
GdAagaav. 


t The melodies of this and the following eighteen Hirmi, tranacribed from Cod. Iviron, are 
given in Appendix I, t-19. 
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Bonfcs «ai oxenacrns eyévero pot eis awrnpiay- obtds pou Oeds, Kai 
Sofdow abrov: Geds tat marpds pou, nat tyciow abrév. 
Kiptos avvrpiBwv roAduavs, Kiptos ovoya ata. 
"“Appara Papaw nai tHv Sivapuv adbrod éppupev eis OdAacaav: dmdrkxrovs 
dvabdras tpusraras nxatendyricey év 'EpulpG Gadacon. 


(Let us sing unto the Lord, for He is gloriously magnified. 

The horse and the nder He has thrown into the sea. 

The Lord is my strength and my protector, and He is become my 
salvation: He is my God, and I will glorify Him; the God of my father, 
and | will exalt Him. 

The Lord breaks the battle; the Lord is His name. 

Pharaoh's chariots and his host He has thrown into the sea; He has 
drowned the chosen captains of his horsemen in the Red Sea. 


This is not an isolated case. The study of the Hirmologion! 
shows that a great number of Hirmi of the first Odes by Andrew 
of Crete, John Damascene, Kosmas of Jerusalem, and of later 
hymn-writers are paraphrases of the first lines of the Hymn of 
Victory, €.g. : 

(2) “Aowpev rs Kupiw wdny émvixiov: 
rov Papaw yap worvrw exaAaupe 
Kal exodtyynae* Aaov dv éppvaaro 
v tym Boaxtovt 
Kai ev yetpe Kparata, 
Ore Seddfacras. 
Kosmas (Hirmol., p. 9) 


(Let us sing unto the Lord a hymn of victory, for He has drowned 
Pharach in the sea and led the people whom He set free with mighty arm 
and strong hand: for He is magnified.) 


(3) “Aowpey Gopa xawov Ta Ged 
ra éx SovAcias Papaaw 
Aurpwoapdvas tovs viads *IcpayA 
Kat év epnuw tovrous diabpepavre, 
ori evddtws SeddEacrat. 
Andrew of Crete (Hirmol., p. 13) 


(Let us sing a new song unto God, who has released the sons of Israel 
from the bondage of Pharaoh, and fed them in the wilderness: for He is 
gloriously magnified.) 

1 Reference is made in the following quotations to the EIPMOAOTION, edited by Sophronios 
Eustratiades (Chennevieres-sur-Marne, 1932). 


1 The MSS. use drodsyqae, drodejyqoar (p. 227) for ddebdyqee, dbobiyncas. 
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(4) “Aouper Gdiv 78 Oad 
Th pores viKHTH TOO Pavarou 
e es f 
dre eEyyaye Aaov, 
et > i 3 
ws €x Soudeias Papas, 
TO TOU dou Taper. 


Elias the Patriarch (Hirmol, Dp. 15) 
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(Let us sing a hymn unto the Lord, who alone has conquered death, for 
He led out the people from the chambers of Hades, as from the pOndsEe 


of Pharaoh.) 


(5) “Aowper 7 Ruple 
T@ ev Paddcon maAat 
Aady Kafodyyicavrt 
Kal ev adth Tov Papa 
mavoTpati Bubicayre 
woyy ervixiop, 
ort beddfacran, i 

Toannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. 38) 


(Let us sing a hymn of victory unto the Lord, who of old guided the 
people through the sea, and sunk therein Pharaoh with all'his host: for 


He is Saad ) 


(6) “Acwyuev 7d Kupiw dopa catwvov 
v ¥ 4 3 4 f 
67 wapaddtus Tov “lopanjA dv€owoe 
dovAeias AuTpwadpevos, 
Kal Tupavvodvras €yGpous 
exdAvye PdAacoa. 
Joannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. a) 


(Let us sing a new song unto the Lord, for He preserved Israel marvel- : 
lously, releasing them from bondage, and the sea covered their imperious 
foes.) = 

(7) “Acwyev dopa Kaw 

TQ AvVTpwWTH kai Ged Hudy, 

of dua. oraupod puacbdvres 

Tod vonrot Papaw 

Kal olxecmbévres TH oTpaTiG 

Trav diAwy obo, 

Ott evddews SeddEacrat. i 
Damianus Monachus (Hirmol., p. 11) ; 


(Let us sing anew song unto our God and Redeemer, we who are delivered : 
_ through the Cross from the spiritual Pharaoh, and have become compan-_ 
_ ions of the army of the immaterial essences: for He is gloriously magnified.) : 
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(8) “Acapey 7H Kupiv 7@ rovioayri 
GaupacTa Tépare 
év “Epvlpa Gaddcon- 
aOvTw yap éxddrvye 
TOUS evarTiovs, 
Kal €owoe tov “lopanar: 
atT@ pov Gawpev 
6Tt SeddLaaTar. 


Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 78) 








~ (Let us sing unto the Lord who worked wondrous signs in the Red Sea, 
for He covered the enemy with the waters and saved Israel: to Him alone 
let us sing, for He is magnified.) 


(9) “Acopai cot, Kupue, 6 Geds prou 
drt eEhyayes Aaov 
SovAcias Alyvrrov, 
éexddAupas dé dppara 
Papaw Kat rHv Sdivape. 7 
Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 103) 


“». (L will sing unto Thee, O Lord my God, for Thou hast led out the people 
“from the bondage of Egypt, and hast drowned the chariots of Pharaoh 
“and his host.) 
oie (10) “Agwmev wdny émvixcoy 

Th pov Oew, 

7@ TowjoavTe mapddoka: 

maAa yap Tov Papaw 

mwaverpari ev Gaddaon eBvbicer. 


Andrew of Crete (Hirmol., p. 105) 


=. (Let us sing a hymn of victory to the one God, who performed marvels, 
- for of old He sank Pharaoh with all his army in the sea.) 


(11) “Aowper 7& Kupiw 7 rovjoarvre 
Gavpacra Tépara, 
év “Epvbp& Caddcon 
ony emvikov, 
Ort deddLaaTaL. 


Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 135) 
= (Let us sing a hymn of victory unto the Lord, who worked wondrous 
“signs in the Red Sea: for He is magnified.) 


(12) “Aowpev 7H Kupin 
~ | a Fa 
+a tov Aadv dovaAeias 
6181 | Q 
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Alytrrov amaddafavre 
Kat Bapaw Pubicarre. | . 
Germanus the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 168) » 


(Let us sing unto the Lord who has delivered the people from the bon- 
dage of Egypt and sank Pharaoh in the deep.) | 


(13) “downer 7 Kuple, 
evddtws yap deddfaorat: 
ért Su€awoe Aady 
yetpos Dapawviridos. , 

foannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. 200) - 


(Let us sing unto the Lord, for He is gloriously magnified ; He preserved |” 
the people from the hand of the Egyptian.) 
(14) “Aowpev 7H Kupiw mdvres Aaot 
t@ ev baddcon ’Kpvbpa 
vov Dapaw Bubioarre 
emwvikiov wony 


ddovres, Tt SeddEaorae, oe 


Toannes Monachus (Hirmol., p. 227) 


(Let us sing, all ye people, singing a hymn of victory unto the Lord, 


who sank Pharaoh in the Red Sea, for He is magnified.) : 
In some of the Hirmi the influence upon the hymn-writer of the. 

first verses of the ninety-seventh Psalm of the Byzantine Psalter 

is noticeable, particularly of the first and second lines: ae 
"Acuyev TQ Kupiw dopa Katvev, ore Pavpasta. eTTOinoev 6 Kiipwos, 
"Eowoev adrov 4 be€ia abrot, cai 6 Bpayiwy 6 aytos adrod. 


(Let us sing unto the Lord a new song, for the Lord has worked miracles: » oS 


His nght hand and His holy arm have saved Him.) 


In other Kanons the connexion with the Hymn of Victory is 
worked out in a more subtle way, e.g.: 


(15) Tov Dapaw ovv dpyaow ev rH Gaddoon _ 
APLOTOS KATEMOVTIGE 
Kat bujpyaye Aaov 
tuvotvra Kat A€yovra.: 
dowpev ta Kupin, 
evddlws yap debdfaorat. 
Germanus (Hirmol., p. 16) 
(Christ has drowned Pharaoh with his chariots in the sea, and He has 
led the people through, singing and saying: ‘Let us sing unto the Lord, for 
He is gloriously magnified.’} 
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(16) “HEdpye: wdAae veaviday adovea 
Mapiay. 4) mpopiris 
GGLLA KaLvOV 
Te ev Baddoon ‘Epvblpé 
dtayayovre Aadv: 
3 ? 4 ~ 
efapyes b€ viv 
Tay am at@vos KTUOPLATOV 
adovea KaivéTepov 
~ + g \ / 
TQ THY ayvny Gedtratda 
e€ aydvov Kai gTéipas 
TPONYAYOVTL YATPOS. 
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in Nativitatem Deiparae, Georgius Sikeliotes (Hirmol., p. 18) 


(17) “Ent rv aBvacoy poday 
€ tT Ad 4 
6 *lopandiryns Aaos 
> 8 4 > 2? n 
woyy avewedre 
~ A] ~ 
TH EV YEIpL KpATaLG 
“~ Y i 
Suvaras ovuTpiparrs troAgpous 
Papa Tob Tupavvov, 
a” ~ é 
aowper TH Kupiw, 
évddtws yap dedd€aorar. 


(Miriam the prophetess of old took the lead among the maidens, singing 
a new song to Him who led the people through the Red Sea. But now she 
takes the lead of all the creatures created from the beginning, singing a 
song more new to Him who led forth the pure maiden whose child is 
divine, from a barren and unfruitful womb.) 


Cyprianus Monachus (Hirmol., p. 49) 


{18) Oavudows ra Epya cov, Kupie, 
Kal 4 uvyy pov ywwoKe cdddpa* 
éxdAubas yap Papaw 
Kal THY Ovvapiv avTod 
eis OdAaccav ’Epulpav 
Kat €modnynoas Aaov 
vpvov cot Bowvra: 

[r@ Kupiw dowpev, 
évootws yap 6eddfaoTas. | 


(Descending into the abyss, the people of Israel raised a hymn unto 
Him who broke the battle of King Pharaoh mightily with His strong hand. 
Let us sing unto the Lord, for He is gloriously magnified.) 


Elias the Patriarch (Hirmol., p. 240) 


(Wonderful are Thy works, O Lord, and my soul knoweth it right well. 
Thou hast covered Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea and Thou hast 
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guided the people, singing a hymn to Thee. [Let us sing unto the Lord, 


for He is gloriously magnified.]) 
(19} Te ev veddAn dwrewF 
Tov “LapanaA odnyjoarre 
Bony €mviKLor 
Aaoi madres gowper. 


victory, all ye people.) 
It often happened that the hymn-writer had to compose a 


Kanon for a feast whose object could not easily be connected — 


with the Hymn of Victory. In such a case the poet had to work 


out a solution which was satisfactory from both the liturgical and - 
the artistic point of view. The solution could rarely be achieved 
in a short stanza; more space was needed to connect the object |. 
of the feast: with the Passage of the Red Sea. The Hirmus was 


Anon. (Hirmol., p. 140) 
(fo Him who led Israel in the shining cloud, let us sing a hymn of © 


generally composed upon a paraphrase of the ‘Passage’,andinthe 
following stanzas of the Ode the hymn-writer had to effect the .... 
transition to the object of the feast. There are only a few Kanons 


in which the hymn-writer succeeded in combining both the allu-. 2) 
sion to the Canticle and that to the feast in the Hirmus itself...) 
An example of such a combination can be found in the Kanon ==). 
for the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross (els ri tibaow . ° 


Tov TyLiov aGravpot) by Kosmas of Jerusalem. 
Io wéAayos “Epubpas 
dtatuntas maAar 
dud Enpas Bijpyaye 
tov ‘lopaxA pucdevos- 
viv de Xprords capxwbets 
éx ITapCévou etAxuce 
Aady eva To TAN wLO 
douijoas exxaAnoiav 
ovpavetuToy THY" 
610 avTa dowpev 
ws Ged judy, dre SeddLaoras. 
(Hirmol., p. 224) 
(Of old, dividing the Red Sea, He led Israel over dry land and rescued 
them. Now Christ, incarnate of the Virgin, has rescued the people, the 
fullness of the Gentiles, by building the Church, ordered according to the 
heavenly pattern. Therefore let us sing unto Him, unto our God, for Heis 
magnified. ) , 
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Ill. THE LATER DEVELOPMENT OF HYMN-WRITING 


From the beginning of the ninth century the Studios* mona- 
stery at Constantinople became the centre of Byzantine hymno- 


. graphy. [he community belonged to the Order of ‘the Sleepless’ 





(ot Axoisnror}, so called from the unceasing recitation of the 
Office, night and day, instituted by its frst Hegumen, Alexander, 
The monastery was founded in 462 bya Roman Consul, Studios, 
and became a stronghold of orthodoxy, particularly in the days 
of the Iconoclastic controversy. Its most famous abbot was 
Theodore, who established its famous school of calligraphy. 
Theodore Studites (759-826) jomned the community together with 
his two brothers Joseph and Euthymius and, at the age of thirty, 
was elected Hegumen of the great abbey 1n succession to his 
uncle St. Plato. Through his sufferings for the cause of orthodoxy 
and his defence of the images he became one of the great figures 
of the Iconoclastic controversy : under Leo the Armenian he was 
exiled, imprisoned, scourged, and left for dead; under Michael 
Curopalata he enjoyed more liberty, but he was an exile at the 
time of his death.! The Eastern Church raised Theodore to 
the rank of a saint, and celebrates his memory on the 11th of 
November, the day of his death. 

Theodore, together with other hymn-writers of the Studios, 
inaugurated a second great period of the Kontakion. His poetical 
diction is more elaborate than that of Romanus, who was his 
chief model, but is a no less convincing expression of religious 
ardour. The dependence of Theodore on Romanus in some of 
his hymns can be seen by setting side by side the eighth Troparion 
from the Canticum de mortuis by Romanus and the second Tro- 
parion from the Kontakion In monachorum exseguits by Theodore. 


Romans 

"Eétorduevos BAéra 76 Spaya 
Ort dmvous 6 xGés prot auvoptdos: 
arrenavcty dwvi) ayopevovaa, 
ddfaAuos Gewpaiv amednAato 
Ta twdvra opyava €olynoay’ 
6 Beds yap ouverdretce ToUTOUS, ws 

ypdder, : 

t Cf. Neale, Hymrts?, p. 99. 


T heodove 


4 
Paikrov Brew Kat Edvov 76 opapa: 
Sd ” t @ / 4 
Ort dmrvous 6 yfés pot ovvopndos, 
3 4G 3 4 > é 
aren avery dwry ayopevoves 
+ “ 5 
odbadpos Gewpayv ameAjdaro, 
TdvTe TA Opyava ceaiynKay: 
¢ \ 3 f 5 + ~ & 
0 Beds améxAeice KaTa avTod, as 
UA 
ypage., 
2 Cf. Pitra, dual. sacra, p. 37%. 


3 daenavén, dmeAtjAato: see Pitra’s note 2, op. cit., p. 974. 
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Romanus (cont.) Theodore (cont.) 
Kat odKere erravacrpepear Aourer: Kal odKéTt AouTdv emuarperperer ee 
évdey Gdupev ndvres pret’ you Ge@ évda. Gunpiev MOVTES MET HYOV Bporoi e 
TO GAAnAovia. TO adAnAovia. = 
(Anal, sacra, p. 46) (Anal. sacra, p. 374). : 


(I see an awful and strange spectacle : without breath is he who yesterday a 
conversed with me; the speaking voice 1s stopped, the sight of the eyes has. . 
failed, all the senses are silent. God has hedged him in, as it is written - 
(Job i iii, 23}, and he may never turn again. Therefore, let us mortal men ~ 
all sing in melody our ‘Alleluia’.) | ao 


According to modern aesthetic standards such a close imitation © 
of a pattern would be called a pastiche. But, as has been said; — 
we must refrain from comparing Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry 
with that of classical or modern times; we should rather think of. - 
the icons, which often differ only in slight details. The changes 
of phrase which Theodore introduced into his version are few, — 
but they are sufficiently important to make it a work of his own.! 
From the study of this and other Kontakia it seems, indeed, 
that these hymns are bound to contain the same similes as. 
their models, just as the icons, representing the saints in whose - 
honour the Kontakia are composed, must all show the same a 
features. 

The poetical strength of Theodore Studites becomes parent 
from the study of his Kanons. The first Ode of his Kanon for the 
Sunday of Apokreos, our Sexagesima, may be taken as an ex- ae 


. ample of his poetic powers: 


(1) Thy jyépay why dpexTHy 

This Tavappryrou Gov Tapoucias 
PpitTw éevvody, 
dedorkws mpoopa, 
3 f 
ev F mpoKabigers 
kpivat Cévras Kai vexpous, 

Ged pov mavroduvape. 


(2) “Ore nes 6 Beds 
Ey upiaet Kal yiAidot — 
Tov ayyedKay 
ovpavioy apyiy, 
1 We must remember that Handel added a second part to Arias of eo composers | : 
and did not hesitate to include these Duets in his dwn Oratorios. 
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KapLe ev vepeAats 
jTavTycai cor, Xpiore, 
Tov GoAvoy a€iwaov. 


(3) Aedpo AdBe por, puyy, 
avThy THY pay Kal THY HEpar, 
ore 6 Heos 
eudavas emery ° 
Kat Gonvysor, KAataor, 
evpebfvat Kabapa 
év Mpa THs erdcews. 


(4) “Béwa7d pe xat popet 
TO Tip TO GoPeerov THs yeewns, 
oKWANE O TLKPOS, 
tOv odovtwy Bpvypyds: 
GAN Gres feor, Apes, 
KaL TH GTdce. pe, Apiore, 
Tay éxrAeKT@v cou aivratov. 





(5) Ths edxralas cov dwrijs, 
mn 4 £ F ? 
Ths Tous Ayious cov mpooxadovons 
éni THY yapay, 
cigaxovow Kayw 
6 TéAas, Kal evpw 
Bacireias obpavay 





x + ? f 
THY appyToy ardAavary. 


(6) My eioéA@ns per’ Enov 
eis Kpiow, pépwv ov Ta TpaKTeEa, 

Aoyous exlnr@v, 
\ ? 4 ¢ i 

Kat evidvey oppds’ 

> > 3 3 a 

GAN” ey oixTippois gov 

Tapopmay wou Ta Seiwa, 
odaov pe, Tavrodvvae. 


(7) Tprovndorare povas 
dpyixwrdarn Kupia ravrwy, 
TEeANETAPYLKh, 
UTEPAPYLE, 
adTn nas T@cor, 
6 Ilarip, xai 6 Yids, 
Kat Iveta +6 wavayov.' 


1 Triodion (Rome, 1879), p- 34- 
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(x) That fearful day, that day of speechless dread,—When Thou shalt oe 
come to judge the quick and dead—I shudder to foresee --O God! what 


then shall be! 





(2} When Thou shalt come, angelic legions round, __With thousand. oe 


thousands, and with trumpet sound ;—Christ grant.me in the aic— With, | : : 


saints to meet Thee there! 


(3) Weep, O my soul, ere that great hour and day,—When God shall -- s 


shine In manifest array,.-Thy sin, that thou may’st be--In that strict 
judgement free! 


(4) The terror! hell-fire fierce and unsufficed :—The bitter worm: the : - 
gnashing teeth: O Christ—Forgive, remit, protect ;—And set me with the > 


elect! 


passeth speech! 


(5) That I may hear the blessed voice that calls--The righteous to the | | 
joy of heavenly halls :—And, King of Heaven, may reach—The realm that — - 


(6) Enter Thou not in judgement with each deed,--Nor each intent and — 


thought in strictness read:—Forgive, and save me then,—O Thou that . [ 


lovest men! 


(7) Thee, One in Three blest Persons! Lord o’er ali!—Essence of essence, : a 
Power of power, we call!—Save us, O Father, Son,—And Spirit, ever one! 
(Transl. by J. M. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church, pp. 104-5.) 


Here, too, the dependence on Romanus can be seen by compar- _ = 
ing Theodore’s Kanon on the Last Judgement with Romanus’ ©. 


famous Kontakion on the same subject. But we have to re- 


member that both the Kontakion and the Kanon were destined © . 
for the Apokreos Sunday; Theodore, therefore, was bound to |: 


follow Romanus as closely as Romanus had followed Ephraem 
the Syrian, his great forerunner. Theodore’s great achievement 
is the adaptation of the poetical vision of the Last Judgement 


to the structure of the Kanon, and, from the musical point of. 


view, the adjustment of the stanzas of his Odes to the melodies 
of nine already existing Hirmi. From the words Bonfds Kai 
oxerraorys in the title of the Kanon it can be seen that the Hirmi 
of the Odes were Prosomoia; they were set to the melodies of 
the ‘Great Kanon’ (rod peydAov xavévos) by Andrew of Crete, 


which is sung on Friday of the first week of Lent. The original | 


words of the Hirmi, composed by Andrew of Crete, are used by 
Theodore for the Katabasiae; consequently the text of the Hirmus 
of the first Ode Bonfos nat cxeraotyis appears in the last stanza 


of Theodore’s first Ode. Since Codex Iviron does not contain the 
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Hirmi of Theodore’s Kanon, but only those of Andrew of Crete, 
a transcription of the melodies of the first and third Ode with the 
text from the ‘Great Kanon’ may follow here. We have added 
underneath the words from Theodore’s Kanon. It may be noted 
that the text of Andrew’s Hirmus is taken, word for word, from 
the second verse of Moses’ Hymn of Victory (Exod. xv), which is 
used as a Troparion without alteration of a single word except for 
the usual addition of the refrain: evddfws yap deddfaoras. 

















First Ode 
Mode IT Plag. 
> = 
SNS SE, SRST Ea REPAIR, CIE aOR = eS ie 
== a a a a 2 ae ae eee ——o— a 
—yg——_o—_£- —— #—o# —___—-—- a See 
Bo - 7 - O65 Kai oKe-ma-o7ys € - yé - ve ~ 7h por ig ow - TD - 


Tyv 9 - pe ~ par rh ppt-Kryy Tas mev-ap~ py - tov cov wap - av - 








> > > = 
FS SE EEN TE ae! . esa Peoeesions “Saati “nese i 
"4 sees ee a ee ae = = 
4.6 £._»___#______ =" o—@ = TE 
- pi - av ob - ros you Ge ~ os, kai 60 - €4- ow av-= ror 
- ot - as dpit-tw ey - vo - wy, Se ~ dot - xws mpo -a - pa, 
=— rm > 
t= ate ers eA IRS, _——~ aE NRE TARGA cet 
eg ee —_— 
Se ee ee 
ell —_ “eee ee a * soe an . 
Qe  - Gs roo qwa ~ pds . . pour Kat db - Yo - ow av - 
y .. apo - «a - @ = ces xpi - vas Cav - ras Kat 
wa l = 
= |r SS TN NN oS IT 
oa os 
- 7dr, év ~ 8&6 - fas yap de - do -~ €a - orate. 
ve-xpots, Ge - € pou may-To ~ 60 - va - pe. 
Third Ode 
Mode IT Plag. 
> A A = 
EPIOE |, WEE Sea! “Gaaeee RRN SN Y i Se i 
: ee ee ee 5s SE SF | a 
ee Se  __ F ae we ae eae 
are - pé - w - cor, Ki ~ peooo- «, € - me yy we = par TeY 


‘O Kd - pe - as éo - xe - Tar, Kat tis br - a - ge av -« 
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> 
ee —-- S— oes 

— — Se et eee a eT eae) SE 

eS 
a . 
ev - to = Ady cov , , oa - Aev - Get- car tye Kap- 8 - avy pov, 
~7ToG dv 6 = Pov; .. TS mpor-w- tw ris of - Gf ad - rad; 

cl I > 





re ie gr 
rey 





¥ ¥ t 7 4 a 
Oo = Tt po - vos a - yer os ur - Gp = yes Kat 8l- Kat - os, 


aA. € - sol - pa ye - voi, db dv - xn, mpds ta ~ dv-ty ~ ow. 
(Cod. Iviron, fo). togt-) : 


The Odes of this and of the other Kanons of Theodore are no 
longer paraphrases of the Canticles, as were those of the hymn-.. 
writers of the School of St. Sabas. This is the new achievement. - 
of the School of the Studios. In the first period of hymn-writers . 
the Odes were loosely linked together. Now the Kanon becomes 
a unity. With great skill a single thought is worked out and - 
varied in all the Odes, as may be seen from another example, the © 
first Ode of the Kanon commemorating the Holy Martyrs Proclus - 
and Hilarius on 12 July. The Kanon is composed by Joseph of 
the Studios, a Sicilian by birth, who left his country in 830 when — 
it was invaded by the Arabs, and went to Constantinople where ~. 
he developed a great activity as a hymn-writer. % 


> , ~ ral 
vvevtes TH Bed 
Kat Tats Gelars axrict 
TUPGEVOPEVOL GEL, 
yevvator ‘APAnrat, 
4 ? i 
THY buynv ov dwricare 
3 4 é 
ueAtrovres THy HwTtoddpov 
Kal cenrhy buddy abAnow 
KaTavvéer kapdlas, waKdptos. 


"Enrépwoev buds 

6 obpavios 76005 

obey wavTa Ta TEpTVG 

tod Biov ‘ABAnrat, 

choyisande cxdBada, 

vetceot TAIS mpos 76 betov | 
Gewbévres, Kal drracav 

Tay abéwy isxyvy rametvwoarres. 
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ITupi @capyeeys 
avadGévres Tpiddos, 
dvocePeias tiv TUpay 
éaBéoare, Lopoi, 
TOY aiaTwy Tots pevjpacu’ 
oGev tais Tay laparuy 
Kabapals ézopPprjcece 
TOv maddy yay pvrov éxmdvvarte. 


Ti aAvmov Coy, 

4 > Of é 
THY ovpdvioy do€ar, 
Tapadeiaav THY TpUPHy, 

Pan) 4 

TO hs TO vonTEY, 

4 X 3 f 
THY TEPTIVIVY avarAiacey, 
Maprupes, éemthyrotvres, 
Tay dewey danvéyKare 

; / 

Tpikupiav yevvaiw Pdpovnuare. 


i 
Odpaviot xopot 
4 nm , 
THY UY KapTEplay 
r 'y 
KaTemAdynoar, Lopot 
4 
atKiCEels Yap GapKos 
1 f 4 
Kai ToAUTIACKa Bacava, 
? 
Maprupes, yevvaroppovurs 
DdanveyKaTE Yaipovres, 
4 ~ 
Kat éy8pod tiv Kakiav ouvtpiBovres. 
i am “~ > ~ 
Lov 7&v anxoav 
a, f La 
? ~ 
LaBpijaA cot mpocdavay 
a 3 ~z 
To Xaipe adnfas 
3 r / ‘ 
e€erivate, Adorowwa 
id % 4 ? é 
}LOVY "YAP TOV ava.peTHV 
~ mH 
THS KaKias TOU Opews 
tf 4 — se > + I 
Uép votv Te Kai Adyoy exvyoas. 





Jj. M. Neale gives the following free translation: 


Thrice-noble athletes, that had fellowship with God, and were en- 
lightened by the divine rays! illuminate my soul, O blessed ones! who with 
compunction of heart sing your life-giving and venerable passion. 


Of heavenly love ye had the wings: wherefore, O athletes, accounting 
the pleasant things of this life as dross, and rapt with desire towards God, 
ye humbled all the strength of the godless. 





1 Menaid, vol. vi (Rome, 1902), pp. 92-3. 
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Radiant with the fire of the Divine Trinity, ye quenched, O wise ones, ; 7 ae 


by the streams of your blood, the fire of our ungodliness. Wherefore wash 
out the filth of our passions with the pure dews of your healings. 


Ever seeking, O Martyrs, the life that is without grief, the glory of | Le 
Heaven, the intellectual ight, the joyous exultation, ye bore up against ~~ 


the surges of peril with dauntless resolution. 


‘Valiant deeds of us men the choirs of Heaven admired. For gallantly 
and joyfully, O Martyrs, ye bore up against the insults of the flesh, and 
divers kind of torments, trampling on the malice of the enemy. 


T heotokion 


Rightly did the salutation addressed to thee, O Lady, by Gabriel, atone . 


for the poison of the words that our general mother Eve gave ear to. For 
thou only, beyond word and imagination, didst bring forth the destroyer 
of the malice of the serpent.! 


The literary history of this second great period of the Kon- 
takion and of the new development in Kanon-writing has still to 
be written. The names of a great number of the hymnographers 
of the period have been transmitted in the various service-books, 
but little is known about their lives and their works. We can 
therefore only give a rough outline of this important phase in 
Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry, and must content ourselves with 
mentioning a few of the most prominent hymn-writers. | 

The first of them is Joseph of Thessalonica, Theodore's brother. 
Less prominent as a poet, but an even more voluminous writer 
than the famous Hegumen, he collaborated with Thecdore. in 
composing a great number of hymns for the Zvzodion. Another _ 
pair of brothers, Theophanes (759-c. 842) and Theodorus, ‘the © 
branded ones’ (ot ypamrot), and Methodius (f846) fought and 
suffered for the cause of orthodoxy, and composed Kanons, 
hymns, and Stichera for the feasts of the Saints. St. Methodius, 
who came from a family of Sicilian patricians, became Patriarch 
of Constantinople; having been mutilated by the Iconoclasts, he 
dictated his hymns, some of which were written in an iambic 
measure of twelve syHables, a metre favoured by John Dama- 
scene. | 

In the second half of the ninth century this group of hymn- 
writers from the Studios was followed by another generation of | 


2 Transl. by Neaie in History of the Eastern Church, Part I, ii, pp. 833-4. 
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monks, among whom Joseph the Hymnographer (7883) and 
Metrophanes (fc. gto) were the most famous. 

Two Emperors also contributed to the service-books: Leo VI 
(886-912), who wrote eleven Fothtna or Morning Resurrection 
Hymns,’ and Constantine Porphyrogennetus (913-59), who com- 
posed a set of eleven short hymns, called Exaposteilaria, referring 
to the appearances of Christ after the Resurrection.” 

From the middle of the ninth century we possess a few hymns 
and Kanons composed by the nun Kasia,? whose name is familiar 
to us from a passage in Gibbon describing the presentation of 
brides to the Emperor Theophilus (829-42). She was equally 
gifted as a poet and as a composer,* and seems to have written 
the music for some hymns the words of which were composed by 
Byzantius, Georgtus, Cyprianus, and Marcus Monachus.' The 
last of this group of hymn-writers was John Mauropus (c. 1081), 
Metropolitan of Euchaita. A number of the hymns bearing 
the name of "Iwdvyns Mévayos may have been written by him 
and not by John Damascene, to whom they were formerly 


_attributed.® 


With John Mauropus, sometimes called ‘the last of the Greek 
Fathers’,? the rich production of Byzantine hymns came to an 
end in the Eastern part of the Empire. The immense number of 
hymns introduced into the service made it necessary for the 
ecclesiastical authorities to prohibit the addition of new hymns 
to the repertory, and the artistic activity of the monks from that 
time onwards was concentrated upon the embellishment of the 
music, which, in the following centuries, and even after the fall 
of the Empire, became increasingly rich and elaborate, until the 


? The words and the music of these hymns have been published and commented upon by 
H. J. W. Tillyard in his study ‘EQ@INA ANAZTALIMA. The Morning Hymns of the Emperor 
Leo’, in 4.8.8., vols. xxx and xxx. 

2 Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard, Byz. Muste and Hymnograpby, p. 

3 Gibbon refers to her as Icasia (Decline and Fail, ch. 73). i he MSS. of chronicles and service- 
books the following variants of the name are founds Kooola, Kaole, Kacoiav;, Eixacia, "Tnacta. 
In his study on the hymns of the nun Krumbacher suggests that the forms E¢xaota and "J«acta are 
due to the error of a scribe who mistook 4 xacia for fxacia or eéxacia, which, in fact, do not exist. 
Cf. K. Krumbacher, ‘Kasia’, 8b. B.A. (1897), pp. 316-17. 

4 See H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘A Musical Study of the Hymns of Casia’, B.Z, xx (1911), 420-85. 
In this study Tillyard still adhered to Riemann’s rhythmical hypothesis, which he abandoned in 
his later studies. Revised transcriptions of two hymns of Kasia can be studied in Tillyard’s 
Byzantine Muste and Hymnography. A transcription of Adyovoray Movapyycarros by O. Strunk 
is published in G. Reese's Musie tn the Middle Ages (1940), p. 82. 

5 Cf. Tillyard, op. cit., pp. 422-3. 6 Cf, Tillyard, Byz. Music, p. 35. 

7 Cf. Neale, Hymns of the Eastern Church?, p, 160. 
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originally simple structure of Byzantine melodies was trans- 
formed into an ornamented style and the words of the text made _ 
unrecognizable by extended coloraturas. This musical style » 


developed in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The musi- 


cians who either embellished the older simple melodies or com-. 


posed new ones in the elaborate style of the day were called 
Melurgt (weAovpyot), or, if they also taught the new kind of com- 


position and gave instruction in singing, Maistoves (uaior@pes). 
The most famous of these ‘Masters’ were Ioannes Glykys, .. 


Manuel Chrysaphes, Theodulos Hieromonachus, Ioannes Koukou- 


zeles, [oannes Lampadarius. They did not improvise their rich, 
often abundant, coloraturas, but worked them out according to 
certain rules, which had to be strictly observed. Even in the ©. 
days of the foreign domination, when Byzantine ecclesiastical 


music was influenced by the scales and musical formulae of the 


Turkish overlords, this process of ‘variation’—to use a modem 
technical term——-was not musical improvisation, but followed. 


certain accepted rules. The study of this musical development, — oe 
however, is outside the scope of the present outline of Byzantine 
music, as it would require comparative studies in the whole field - 


of the music of the Near and Middle East, from the sixteenth to 


the end of the eighteenth century, a task for which the prelimin- — se 


ary investigations have not yet been accomplished. 
After hymn-writing in the East had come to an end there was 
still some poetical activity in the Greek colonies and monasteries 


in Sicily and southern Italy in the eleventh and up to the middle © ae 
of the twelfth century. Though nominally dependent on the 


Church of Rome, Sicily, on account of its large Greek population, 
was, after its conquest by the Byzantines in 535, virtually under 
the influence of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and the 
Eastern influence became even stronger in the days of the Icono- 
clastic controversy. Sicilian and Calabrian monasticism, which 
originally followed the Benedictine rule, became ‘Basilian’. When, 
in 827, the Arabs conquered Sicily, many of the monks, together 
with some of the Greek population, emigrated from Sicily into 
Calabria and so extended Byzantine civilization, which con- 
tinued to flourish in this part of Italy during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. In 1004 a Basilian monk, Nilus the Younger, 
founded a monastery at Grottaferrata, near Rome, which be- 
came the centre of Byzantine ecclesiastical life in Italy. Both its 
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founder Nilus, the first Abbot of Grottaferrata, and his suc- 
cessor Paulus, inaugurated a rich poetical activity, by composing 
Kontakia, Kanons, and Stichera.! The School of Grottaferrata 
flourished up to the twelfth century. Its most prominent repre- 
sentatives were St. Bartholomaeus, Clemens, Arsenius, Ger- 
manus, loannes, Joseph, Pancratius, Procopius, and Sophronius.? 
Untouched by the troubles which foreign domination caused in 
the East, the School of Grottaferrata preserved the great tradi- 
tion of Byzantine hymnography without major changes up to 
the present day. 


IV. MINOR BYZANTINE HYMNOGRAPHY 


Side by side with the Kontakion and the Kanon, the oldest 
form of Christian poetry, the Troparion, remained in use in 
Byzantine liturgy. As a result of the extension of the service and 
the introduction of new feasts of the saints, the number of these 
short hymns had increased considerably. New hymns were added 
to the oldest layer of Troparia, and were either sung to new 
melodies or composed and sung to already existing ones. They 
were sung between the stanzas of the Kontakia, and, at a later 
date, between the Odes of the Kanons, and also at the beginning 
and the end of the longer forms. They range from stanzas con- 
sisting of from one to three lines, written in poetical prose, to 
poems of a lyrical character. 

These hymns, widely difiering in character and poetical value, 
have their fixed places in the service and a special name which 
indicates their function. The main groups of hymns which were 
inserted between the Odes of a Kanon are the following: Hypakoe 
(Sraxoy), Katabasia (karaBacta), Kathisma (xafioua), Kontakion 
(xovraxtov), Oikos (ofxes), Theotokion (@eordxoy), Staurotheo- 
: tokion {gravpofeoroKiov). 

i Hypakoé is originally the liturgical term for a Troparion which 
was chanted in the Morning Office after Ps. cxvili Maxapior of 





t Cf, D. Sofronio Gassisi, ‘Innografi Italo-Greci. Poesie di S$. Nilo Euniore e di Paolo Monaco 
Abbati di Grottaferrata’, O.C. v (1905), 26-81. 
i 2 Pitra, L’Hymnographie, p. 62. See also L. Tardo,L’ Antica Melurgia Bizantina (1938), pp. 130-40. 
, 3 The explanations of this and the following terms are based on: J. Goar, Euchologium Graecorum 
(1730): Neale, A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part E, u. 819-9423; Christ-Paranikas, Anthol. 
: Graeca; Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale, i, pp. liv-lxv; L. Clugnet, Dictionnaire grec _frangats des 
| noms liturwiques (1895); and Langford- James, A Dictionary of the Eastern Orth. Church (1923). But it 
is Impossible to gather even a superficial knowledge of this extremely complicated matter without 
studying the service-books themselves. 
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‘duwpoe; it seems that it was sung by the whole congregation as a - 
response to the chanting of the psalm by a single precentor. At . 
a later date the name was given to a Troparion which was sung ~ 
after the third Ode of a Kanon. In the Resurrection: Kanon, for oe 


example, the Hypakoé runs as follows: 


ITporaBotca tov épfpov 
¢ A ? 
at tept Maprap, 
4 c ~ 1 f 
Kai evpoteat Tov AiPov 
3 f 
arroxuAtoGevra 
an, 4 
TOU pevnLaTos, 
af rs 
AKOVOV EK TOU ayyéAoD* 
T, 4 + 4 3 to f ¢€ / 
ov év dwt dtdim indpyovra, 
peeta vexpav 
f ral t af 
ti Cntetre ws avopwrov ; 
i 4 
BrAérere ta év Tadw oOTdpyara: 
Spdpere, Kat TH Kdopw Knpveate, - 
t 3 4 e KG 
ws evépin o Kupios 
Gavataaas tov Gavaror: 
ty t f ~ Vi f 
oT. uTapye. Beat Ytos 
Tob awlovros TO yévos THY avllparmuv.! 


(They who came with Mary, preventing the dawn, and finding the stone — 
rolled away from the Sepulchre, heard from the Angel: ‘Why seek yeasa ~~ 
man among the dead Him that dwelleth in everlasting light? See the — 
swaddling clothes in the tomb, hasten and tell the world that the Lord — - 


hath atisen, having been the death of death; that He is the ce of God 
that saveth the race of men.’) Transl. by Neale? 


Katabasta is the liturgical term for the Hirmus repeated at the i 
end of the Ode. It is sung by the two groups of singers who 


descend (xaraBaivovac) from their seats and sing it together in the 
centre of the choir. If the Hirmus is a Prosomozon, 1.e. following 
an already existing metrical and melodic model, the Katabasia 
may use the words of the original stanza. In the Kanon Thy 
nepay thy dpixtyv by Theodore Studites, as has been said, the 


Katabasia is sung to the words of the original Hirmus Bonfés nab 


CKHETACT nS . 

Kathisma 1s a Troparion which is sung while the community 
remains seated. 

Kontakion is, in later hymnography, the liturgical term ior a 
Troparion of a Kanon at the end of the sixth Ode, built upon a 


’ Pentekostarion (Rome, 1883), p. 
2 A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Parc I, ii. 881. 
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firmus differing from that of the Ode, as can be seen from the 

Kontakion of the Resurrection Kanon: 
Ki kat év rad 
KaTHnAges, aavare, 
GAAG Tod “Adou 
kalletAes THY Sbvapuy: 
KOL aveaTns as. WKYATH S, 
Xprore 6 Beds, 
yuva€i pupodopors 
dleyEdpevos, Xaipere, 
Kal Tots cots AmooroAas 
eipnvny Swpodpevos, 
6 Tots TEaoUat 

. nTapéywy avdoraoww.! 

(Though, O immortal, Thou didst descend into the tomb, yet didst Thou 
overthrow the might of Hades, O Christ our God; and Thou didst arise as 
Victor, saying to the Ointment-Bearers, Hail! Thou didst give peace to. 
Thine Apostles, who dost cause them that are fallen to arise.) Transl. by 
Neale.* , -% * 


Oikos is the term for stanza. The Oikos always follows a | 
Kontakion at the end of the sixth Ode. Structurally it differs 
little from the Kontakion, except in its greater length, as can be 
seen from the following stanza by Romanus, taken from the 


Resurrection Kanon: 
Tov mpd jAiou “Hdvov 
SvvarTd tote ev Tady 
mpoedlacay ipods dpbpor 
exlnrovoa. ws hyuépav 
peupoddpor Kdpat, 
KOL mpos aAAnAas eBowy* 
*Q2 dirar, Sette, 
Tots apwpaow drraAetiwwev 
capa Cwnddopov 
Kat TeOappevov: 
Aapka avuoreoav 
Tov Tapamecovra Addy, 
Keyeyny ev TH pvypare: 
aywey, 
OTEVOWPLEV 
i Pentehkostarion, p. G. 
| 2 A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part I, i. 882. 
R181 R 
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wamep ot Mayon, 
KaL TpOoKUIHOWpLEY, 
KAL TPOOKOLiCMw{LEV 
Ta ptpa ws dpa. 
TH pn ev oTapydavots, 
GAA’ ey atvddvt 
evetAnpieven * 
Kai KAavowper, 
Kai Kpabwper: 
*f2 Aéorora, 
eEeyepOnrt, 
6 Tots mecotar 
Tapexyey avacracw.! 





(The women with their ointment came very early, before the sun, seeking = 
the Sun that had set in the tomb. And they said one to the other, O°. 
friends, let us hasten to anoint with spices the quickening and buried Body, 
the Flesh that raiseth again Adam after his fall, lying in the tomb; let us 9° 
go on, let us hurry like the Wise Men, and let us worship, and let us offer 
myrrh as 4 gift to Him that is wrapped, not in swaddling clothes, but in | 
fine linen; and let us weep and cry, Arise, O Lord, Thou that affordest 


resurrection to the fallen.) Transl. by Neale.? 
Theotokion* is, in the first place, the term for the ninth Ode of a 


Kanon which contains an invocation to the Mother of God. This © : : 
change of the character of the ninth Ode was made by John 
Damascene, and was due to the increased veneration of the Virgin 


in the service of the Eastern Church im the eighth century. In the 


second place it is the term for a Troparion in honour of the Mother _ : 


of God, which follows each Ode of a Kanon composed for a special 
festival im honour of the Theotokos. The Theotokia were mostly 
of a lyrical character, and are ‘at least as strong as any corre- 
sponding expression of the Latin Church’,? as can be seen from 
the following Theotokion for the Vespers of the Sunday of Tyro- 
phagus (Kupiaxy ris Tupopayov), corresponding to the Quinqua- 
gesima of the Western Church: . 
MuorinGs avupvotper ce, 
Beordxe Mapia- 
avedelyOns yap Opdvos 
to peydAov Baatréus, 
oKnVy Tavayia, 
To&v otpavay whaturépa, 


t Pentekostarton, p. 9. 2 A History of the Holy Eastern Church, Part I, ii. 883. 
3 Tbid., p. 832, footnote. 





aera sch eset elect a kt ld a hk ld Dt eh ile ne em ls Bi a 
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Xepovpip apa, 
avurrépa dé trav Lepadip., 
vupdov SdEns° 
éx cot. yap mponAge 
capKufeis 6 mavrav Oeds. 
Adrav txéreve, 
owbFvar tas poyas Hav. 


(Mystically we hymn thee, Mary, Mother of God! for thou hast been 
made the throne of the Great King. Most holy tabernacle! more spacious 
than the heavens! chariot of the Cherubim, and more exalted than the 
Seraphim! Bridal chamber of glory! For from thee came forth Incarnate 
the God of all. Supplicate Him for the salvation of our souls.) Transl. 
by Neale.’ 


Staurotheotokion is a Troparion in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
at the Cross, as can be seen from the Staurotheotokion in the 
Kanon for the Martyrs Proclus and Hilarius at Vespers on 
12 July: 

‘ly 7@ oTavph nwapeoradoa 
Tot cou viot Kat Geod, 

Kal THY LaKpoluptiav 
ToUTov GirogKkoTotoa 
ereyes Fpynvotca 

parep ayvy: 

Oipot; Téxvov yAukiraror, 
ri tatra mdoyes ddixwes, 
Adye Geni, 

iva, awons Ta avbpwrtvoy ; 


(Standing by the Cross of thy Son and the Son of God, and beholding 
His long-suffering, with tears, pure Mother, thou saidst, Woe is me! Why 
sufferest Thou thus unjustly, my dearest Son, Word of God, to save man ?} 


The most important and numerous independent group of 
Troparia are the Stichera {oriynpd). Originally they were verses . 
sung after a verse (ortyos) of a psalm; in this strict sense the term 
Sticheron (oriynpdv) still applies to a Troparion sung after Pss. 


cxli, exxix, and cxvi in the Evening Office. Later. the Stichera 


increased in length and were sung in various parts of the Evening 
and Morning Office; in their function and musical structure they 
can best be compared to the Antiphons of the Latin Church. 
Like the Hirmi they have either their own melody—Stichera 


1 Tbid., Part I, ii. 859, Greek text: Triodton, (Rome, 1879), pp. 100-1. 
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Idiomela~or follow a melody, already used in a Sticheron— . 
Stichera Prosomotia. | 4 

The Stichera, words and music, are collected, as has been said _ 
in the fifth chapter, in a single bulky volume, the Sticherarion. A. - 
facsimile edition of a complete Sticherarion, Cod. theol. gr. 181 of — 
the National Library in Vienna,. written in 1221 by John Dalas- — 
senos, was published in Mon. Mus. Byz., vol. 1 (1935) A complete - 
Sticherarion contains : | 


(1) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


In most Codices these are called Stichera Anastastma Anatolika, but as Dom Tardo points | “ 
out in his article ‘L.’Ottoéco nei manoscritti di antica melurgia bizantina’, Bolleztine della Badta’ °°" 
Greca dt eas N.S. I (1947), pp. 37-8, the best MSS. distinguish between the two 9.) 


groups. 


The Stichera Idiomela or Autometa from the Menaia for the. | 


fixed days of the ecclesiastical year, which, in the East, 
begins on the 1st of September (dpy% ris "IvSixrou ro rob 


véou €Tovs.) one 
The Stechera Idiomela from the Triodion’ and Penteco- ~~ 


starion for Lent, Easter, and Pentecost up to Trinity Sun-: 2a 
day inclusive (azo rot Dapicaiov Kai rot reAwvou pwexyps THY. | 


Ayiwy ITdavrwy). 


The Stichera Anastasima and Anatolika, or Resurrection. 


Verses from the Oktoéchos, the latter ascribed to the _ 
Patriarch Anatolius.! a 
The twenty-four Alphabetical Siichera from the Oktoéchos ae 
for the Evening Office on Saturday. es 
The Anabathmot (rpomdpia avapaGjot} trom the Oktoéchos eae 


for Morning Office on Sundays, divided into eight sections, 
_ each of which is sung in one of the eight modes. Each 
section is made up of three groups of Antiphons (dvyridwra) 
with the exception of that in the fourth plagal Mode, which 
is made up of four. The third Sticheron of each Antiphon. 
is in praise of the Holy Spirit and invariably begins with 


the words Ayiw ITvedpati. 


The Stichera Prosomota for Lent from the Triodion, belong- _ ) : 


ing to the Evening Office. | 
The Heothina Anastasima (1a ‘EwOtva.Avaordoua) of Leo VI 
(886-911), sung at the end of the Sunday Morning Office. 


The Stichera Dogmatika by John Damascene in honour of eh 


the Blessed Virgin; other Theotokta are often added to | 


these, and also the Staurotheotokta of Leo VI. 
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(9) A group of Stichera connected with the special feasts of the 
monastery or the church to which the Sticherarion belonged. 


A number of Stichera taken from these groups will be found in 
the Appendix. It can be seen at once that most of them differ 
widely from the Hirmi in length, compass, and extent of the 
ornamentation. But the analysis of the structure of both Hirmi 
and Stichera in the last chapter will show that the principle 
underlying their formal structure is the same: the combination 
of a number of melodic formulae, connected ay simple transi- 


tional passages. 





CHAPTER X 
BYZANTINE MUSICAL NOTATION I 


I, THE TWO SYSTEMS: ECPHONETIC SIGNS AND NEUMES 


N Byzantine manuscripts of service-books for the use of lectors | 
and singers two systems of musical signs occur: one regulating : 
the cantillation of the Lessons from the Prophets, Epistles, and’. 
the Gospel; the other fixing the flow and execution of the melo-_ 
dies of the model stanzas of the Kanons, the Stichera, Kontakia, - 
and other poetical texts. Psalms, Alleluias, and Doxologies ap- 
pear in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century manuscripts only, 
The first system of signs, regulating the recitation (exdeivyais).° 
of the Lessons, comprises the ecphonetic signs ;! the second the» 
musical signs proper. Both systems derive from the Greek pro-. 
sodic signs, but have a different development: the ecphonetic 
signs are set, in the main, at the beginning and at the end of q- 
group of words; the musical signs correspond to the syllables of 
the text. The function of the ecphonetic signs, therefore, is.~ 
equivalent to that of the system of Syriac accents whose intro- - 
duction 1s ascribed to Joseph Hizaja (c. A.D. 500),? though thetr : 
shape is very like that of the prosodic signs. - 
The system of the ecphonetic signs seems to have been intro- 
duced towards the end of the fourth century ;3 it appears fully. 





™ Attention was first drawn to the signs in Byzantine lectionaries by Montfaucon in his Palaeo- 


grapbia Graeca (Paris, 1708), pp. 234 and 260, and by Wattenbach in Schriftiafeln zur Geschichte a 
der griecbischen Schrift (Berlin, 1876-7). Sabas in his Spectmina Palaeographica cod. graec. et... 


slavon. bibliotbecae mosquensis synodalis saec. vi-xvti (Moscow, 1863) and Gardthausen in the first — . 
edition of his Grsechische Palaeographte (Leipzig, 1879) gave the first account of the function of | .. 
the signs. The term ‘ecphonetic’ was first used by I. Tzetzes in his essay 'H énudnots rijs rapa- 


onpavrucs Tay Butavrwaw, Parnassos, 1x (188 5), 441; but it is through J.-B. Thibaut’s ‘Etude de. - 
musique byzantine. Le chant ekphonétique’, #,Z, vill (1899), 122 8q4.; that the term was made 


known to western scholars. For the study of the ecphonetic notation see J.-B. Thibaut, Mons- 


ments de la notation ekphonetique et bagiopolste de Pégisse grecque {1913}; E. Wellesz, ‘Die byzan- 
tinischen Lektionszeichen’, Z.M.. xi (3929), 513-34; id., ‘Ein griechisches Evangelium der _~ 
Wiener Nationalbibiothek’, Kerehenmuszkalisches Fabrbuch, 1930, pp. 9-24; C. Hoeg, La Notation | 


ekphonétique, M.M.B., Subs. i. 2 (1935); P. L. Tardo, L’ Antica Melurgia Bixantina (1938), 


PP: 45-53. 


2 Cf. Th, Weiss, ‘Zur ostsyrischen Laut- und Akzentlehre’, Bonner Orientalistische Studiet, |. 
v (1933). A similar system, consisting of single dots, or a combination of two or three, was dis~ 


covered and described by the present author from Manichean and Christian texts, written in =| 
‘Soghdic*’, a Middle-Persian dialect; cf. E, Wellesz, ‘Die Lektionszeichen in den soghdischen 
Texten’, Z.A4.W. i (1919), 505 sq. 

3 Cf. C. Héeg, La Notation ekpbon., pp. 38-0. 
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developed in eighth-century manuscripts.! The number of the 
signs and their shape are maintained, practically unchanged, 
a the eighth century to the end of the thirteenth. From the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth centuries 
the texts show a slow disintegration of the ecphonetic system, 
and by the end of the fifteenth century the meaning of the signs 
has become obscure. 

An exact dating of manuscripts containing ecphonetic signs is 
difficult, not only because the shape of the signs remained the 
“game for practically five centuries, but also because it was the 
~ habit of the scribes to copy the script with meticulous care. 
- The lectionaries were the most precious books, particularly the 
-.: Evangeliaria, with their richly jewelled covers, and therefore had 
- to be written calligraphically with an archaizing tendency. A 
-- script composed of capital letters was more legible in the dark- 
ness of the church before dawn or after dusk than the complex 
~~ forms of minuscule script which developed later. These two 
= causes contributed to make the scribes intensely conservative. 

It is, however, possible to date these manuscripts. When the 
scribe reached the end of a column he was often forced to com- 
press the letters to make the material fit the column, and at 
this point he utilized the cursive forms that were in common use 
in his day. 

This can be seen, for example, from examining the script of 
Codex Sinaiticus 204 (Plate II}, written about a.p. 1000. Here the 
scribe imitated, as is usual in liturgical manuscripts of that period, 
the script of the fifth and sixth centuries, the so-called ‘Old 
Parchment Uncial’3 which is of unsurpassed perfection. Nearly 
all the letters of the alphabet of that script can be brought into 
the shape of a square or a circle, or inscribed into one of them. 
<The full circle occurs as a rule in O and @, the half circle in € and 
o.. C, The letters ABTAZ, &c., can be placed into a square. Further- 
more all letters are of equal height and have no additional 
ornaments. 

Glancing, however, at the second line of the first column one 


instantly sees that in the two words OYK OI(AATE) the two 
omikron’s are written differently each time. The scribe was 
obliged to do so. He had reached the end of the line with the kK 
Cf. Thibaut, Monuments de la notation ehpbon., p. 323 Héeg, ibid., p. 137- 
. 4 Cf. Héeg, ibid., Pp. 137. 
* Cf. V. Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographre (Leipzig, 1913), pp- 119 8qq- 
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of OUK. He, therefore, ‘had not much space left in the margin and | 
wrote OI in the script of the ‘Liturgical Uncial’ of his day. 
This means that he no longer imitated the ‘Old Parchment - 
Uncial’ with its letters in the shape of ([] and O, but turned to the _ 
familiar forms of the “Younger Parchment Uncial’ in which the- 
‘square was replaced by the rectangle J, and the circle by the | 


oval Q.. 


The same tendency to imitate an older script can be observed | 
in manuscripts in minuscule script. I take as an example the. 
Gospel-Lectionary, Codex suppl. gv. 128 of the Vienna National — 


Library. As can be inferred from the covers, this is a manuscript 


which belonged to one of the monasteries in Constantinople or - 
its surroundings, for the covers each consist of two thin wooden : 


plates, glued together and covered with red leather. On the 


cross-sides and the protruding front-sides are small grooves in 
the shape of a half circle which are made only by craftsmen in. © 
Constantinople. The text is calligraphically written on yellow- 
white parchment of a very good quality; it is nearly faultless, 
The parchment was prepared from calf hides, the material cus-. ~ 
tomarily used for liturgical books after the tenth century. The ~~ 


lines for the script were made on the flesh side of the parchment 


with a leaden wheel which leaves deep grooves.! The letters are - 


written with dark brown ink—this too is customary in liturgical 


books—the ecphonetic signs, however, by the music master in a_ 
light brown ink. In this Codex the columns, consisting of twenty- 


two lines, each containing ten to twelve letters, are carefully 
planned so that each line has exactly the length of the others, 
This often makes it necessary to compress, or reduce in size, the 
last letters or, if it is the case of an ov, to place the v on top of the 
o: 6. The script normally tries to imitate that of the ninth cen- 
tury but in such cases the scribe gives himself away by unex- 
pectedly using shapes of letters which do not occur in liturgical 
manuscripts of the ninth century. Nevertheless, the dating of 
Greek liturgical manuscripts remains a very difficult task, because 
as has already been mentioned, it is less a matter of writing as in 
Western manuscripts, than a kind of drawing which aims at 
following as closely as possible an old and venerable model. 
Late in the twelfth century the straight lines of the neumes were 
converted into curved. At the same time a number of new dyn- 


1 Ct. E. Wellesz, ‘Ein griechisches Evangelium der Wiener National Bibliothek mit ekphoneti- 
schen Lesezeichen’, Kirchenmusikalisches Fabrbuch, xxv (1930), 9-24. 
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~ amic and rhythmical signs were added, until, in the first half of 
the fifteenth century—when the melodies had become florid-—all 


the signs were revised and a new group of subsidiary signs in red 


ink, called the ‘Great Signs’ (ueydAa onpadta) or “Great Hypo- 


stases’ (weydAat brroordoets) , was introduced. This system survived 
the end of the Empire and remained in use up to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when a reformed system of notation 
was introduced by Chrysanthus, who retained a small number of 
the old signs and added some new ones. Consequently all manu- 
scripts containing the original Byzantine notation fell into disuse, 
and the ability to read them was completely lost. 

The development of Byzantine music after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, and its transformation into Neo-Greek music is not 
within the scope of the present outline ; we shall therefore exclude 
the latest development of Byzantine musicai notation and its 
replacement by the Chrysanthean notation, and may refer to the 
Traité de Psaltigue (Paris, 1906) by J.-B. Rebours, from which all 
the necessary information for the study of the modern system 
can be obtained. Here we shall restrict ourselves to giving a brief 
survey of the development of Byzantine neumes from a ninth- 
century Hirmologion, the earliest musical manuscript which has 
come down to us, up to manuscripts from the fifteenth century, 
which show a richly developed system of subsidiary signs. 


II. ECPHONETIC NOTATION 


The invention of the prosodic signs {zpoomwdtar) or accents, is 
ascribed to the grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium (c. 180 
B.c.). They were introduced in the Hellenistic age as a guide for 
declamation when Greek became the predominating language in 


the East. 

In Byzantine manuscripts the accents are set according to the 
teaching of Herodianus and other Greek grammarians of the 
second and the following centuries.! There are four groups of 
prosodic signs :? 

I Cf. G. Zuntz, ‘The Ancestry of the Harklean New Testament’, Brit. Acad. Suppl. Papers, vu 
(1945), Pp. 89 sqq. 


2 It may be noticed that a similar system of signs is found in the ancient Hindu scriptures. 
Cf. M. Haug, ‘Uber das Wesen und den Wert des Vedischen Accents’, 4), d. Akad. d. Wess, 
(Munich, 1873), and ©. Fleischer, ‘Uber Ursprung und Entzifferung der Neumen’, Newmen- 
Studien, i (Leipzig, 1895), 56~64. Originally the Pathe were not included in the Prosodiai, as can 
be seen e.g. from a paragraph in the treatise [ep! spoowSia» by Georgins Choiroboscus: "Evo 
Se ra Kadovpeva méOn mpooriPdac: rats mpocwSias, dep eotiv dndazpodos, bhev, dro8tacToAy. ‘Laréov 
$e Sre rabra ob Kadodyrar Kupiws mpoowBlo: xrA. Sebolia in Dionystt Thracts artem grammaticam, 
ed. A. Hilgard, Grammazcet Graecs, iil. 125. 
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IE Tévo.. Tones 
{1) wzpoomdia d€eta, the high tone = acute / 
(2) wpocwdia Bapeta, the low-pitched tone = grave \ = 
(3) mpoomdia meprommpevn, the ligature consisting of acute and BIeYe = = 
circumflex a % 


Il Xpovor. Time-units 
(I) mpoowSia paxpd, sign for the long syllable == long - 
(2) mpoowdia Bpayeta, sign for the short syllable = breve v 





Ill. lfvedpara. Breathings 
(1) mpoowdia daceia, rough breathing = spiritus asper t- 
(2) mpoowdia yxAj, smooth breathing == spiritus lenis 4 


IV. fid@n. Declamatory signs | 
(t} dwdéarpogos, apostrophe ..2.. 
(2) odév, consunctio ..... 
Ani 
(3) dcagroAn, separaito .. >... 


The musical character of Greek declamation 1s clear, first from the 
very term ‘accent’ (azpoowdia), indicating the element of chant in . 
speech, secondly from the remark of the rhetor Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (c. 30 B.c.): “The melos of speech is measured 
approximately by the one interval, called diapente (fifth). The 
voice does not ascend beyond three and a half tones, nor does it~ _ 
descend by more than this interval."' The musical character of 
the prosodic signs made it possible later on to use them as a 
system of signs for the guidance of the Anagnostes, whose duty 
was the lectzo solemnts of the pericopes from the Prophetologton, 
Apostolos, and Evangeliarion. 

A small number ot tables of the ecphonetic signs have come 
down to us,” the best known on a leaf of Cod. Leimon (Lesbos) 38, 
fol. 318" (see Pl. I). This table is, as I have pointed out in my 
study on the ecphonetic notation, a kind of primer showing all 
the possible combimations of ecphonetic signs, and their technical 


I De compositione verborum, ch. 11. 
2 A complete lst of the tables and three facsimiles are given in Hieg’s La Notation ekphon. | 





mek 


tet Pele] 


me ere Pe en ern aS ce i. ee 
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names, in the form of a pericope.* There is, in effect, one prin- 
cipal rule for the Zecito solemnuzs of a pericope. The cantillation 
followed the syntactical structure of the phrase in every detail, 
as the ecphonetic signs in the manuscripts show. The final verse 
of every lesson, however, shows a peculiar notation, character- 
ized by the use of doubled signs, which never occur in the main 
part of the lesson. Unlike the rest of the lesson the ending was 
given special emphasis by a kind of chanting which came near 
to emotional singing. This prepared the congregation for the 
ending of the lesson to which they had to respond by the formula 
Aco&a 7 Gea. The transcription of the table runs as follows: 


“i wen \ 

Dkeca mesg O8ecar Ba 

i t ‘\ 4 be 

Qian Paecar wadoevas 

ae al a 

xafigrac’ TULMATL NN 
rey 


® - | a 
ka, TeAELa + MAQAKAL TE 
~ ~ € “ 
Kh kal Tega fF 310 Kec 
6153 Sy mo KEE SS IO 
° - 
63 4 asta 
Reis K@EKARSTaL XE 
? $ Tex 
f af A 
masta: sree EE 3s 
bein nal telecat neven 
Mata Keythuata’ & 
Td6r ie] OG" & NST Fa) 
sof 77 $ 
? i ‘ 
Pog lead tadh da Ovy 
Eufa nat tedeia + aa 
\ “n 
a alae: Bentas Ba 


é > : 
@+at - ae Kae a 
2 


‘ 
néerpopar + + 
» 


* Papadopoulos-Kerameus was the first to draw attention to the table of the Lemmon Codex 
in his Maxpoxopddrecos BiBMobjKn, Pp. 50, NO. 35, and gave a lithographic facsimile of the first lines, 
followed by a printed version of the rest of the table. But, ashe did not understand the meaning 
of the signs, he made some mistakes in reproducing them. J.-B, Thibaut’s studies on ecphonetic 
notation are all based on this faulty reproduction of the table, and the. lists of ecphonetic 
signs which he drew up, and which were taken over by some scholars, make no sense. The majority 
of Thibaut’s mistakes are so obvious that I succeeded in correcting nearly all of them in my study 
‘Die byzant. Lektionszeichen’, 2... (1929), though I was not able to get a photographic 
reproduction of the table. The authentic text could only be obtained when, in 1931, C. Héeg 
presented me with a photograph of fol. 317 v. of the Lemon Codex, the facsimile of which is also 
given in his book on ecphonetic notation. 
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From the table we get the following list of signs: 


Simple Signs Compound Signs. 
7” Oxeia LD Oxeiai 
~s Syrmatiké 
NS Bareiai 
\ Bareia | 
. ve Kentemata 
ww = s Kathiste 
Y Kremaste » _ apeso exo 
2 Apostrophos = 77 Apostrophoi 
wy Synemba 5 
? ees 
| k 
 -y ~ Parakilitike eo 
> 
+- Teleia 5 


The guiding principle’ in setting the ecphonetic signs was the 
following: each sentence, or part of a sentence, each word or 
part of a word to be ‘cantillated’ in a certain manner, was en- 
compassed at the beginning and at the end by a sign that was 
immediately followed by another sign for the next sentence or 
phrase or word. The encompassing signs were either the same or 
different ones. This was regulated either through the meaning of 
the signs or through the meaning of the words which formed a 
rhetorical unity. 

The Oxeia (c€eta) indicates that the voice should rise and re- 
- main on a higher pitch until the end of the phrase, marked by a 
second Oxeia. The Syrmatthé (cupparixy) demands an undulating 
movement like the shape of the sign. 

The Bareta (Bapeta) stands for lowering the pitch of the voice 
and giving emphasis to the words encompassed by the two signs. 


The Kvemaste (xpeuacry) marks a rise of the voice with slight — 


accentuation. 
The Apostrophos (daréarpogos) seems to indicate a somewhat 
_low pitch of the voice without giving emphasis to the words 


* Cf. my ‘Die byzantinischen Lektionszeichen’, Z.M.H’. xi, 527-8; J.-B. Thibaut, Origine 


byzantine de la notation neumatique, p. 24. 
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‘- giich the two Apostrophoi enclose, but 1t seems also to have 





retained the original meaning which the grammarians had given 
it as one of the Pathé or declamatory signs where it means to take 
breath and to begin to read. We shall have to come back to the 
function of the Apostrophos because we find it in Early Byzantine 
notation (1) at the beginning of a phrase where, at a later stage, 
the Json is written; (2} in the course of a melodic movement 
where it is connected either with a falling or a rising second. At 
that early stage, however, we should not take the Apostrophos 
for the Interval sign itself, a meaning which the Apostrophos 
acquired in the Coislin and Round notation when it was set only 
to mark a falling second; it was a sign for the execution of the 
note. 

The Synemba Cone is a kind of slur, combining two words 
in one breath. 

The Paraklitike (wapaxdurixy}.. In his study on the Ecphonetic 
notation Thibaut! refers to the spelling Paraklétiké (zrapaxdAynrixy), 
mentioned by Tzetzes and points out that the Paraklitike of the 
Ecphonetic notation looks like the Parakletike of Byzantine 
musical notation. Since Byzantine scribes often write phonetic- 
ally, and » was pronounced as z, the wrong spelling may be over- 
looked and we can accept the identity of both signs. Parakletike, 
therefore, indicates a phrase executed in an entreating, praying 
manner. 

The Hypokrisis (dméxpiots) has the opposite meaning to the 
Synemba ;* it is a sign of separation. Since it may consist of two 
or three hooks, it can indicate a shorter or longer pause. 

The Teleta (reActa) means a full stop. 

The Kathiste (xaftorj) marks the narrative style without 
emphasis and is always found at the beginning of a lesson from 
the Gospel, introduced by TG xaip@ exelvw (at that time). It 
sometimes needed more than alteration of first words of the text 
in order to open the Lesson with this stereotyped phrase as can 
be seen from the Gospel of St. Luke xxiv, 36-48 to be read on 
Sundays at Matins as the sixth of the eleven ‘Resurrection 
Evangelia’ (EvayydA.a éwiiva avacracipa). 


E Cf, op. cit. B.Z. vill. 139. 
2 See later. 
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Gospel - Lesson’ . 
Tatra 3€ aira&y AaAobyrwry TG Kapa eel dvacras 6 ‘Traove ce 
avrTos éorn €v peow avrav. éK vexp@y goTn one pay rév Mabn- 
Kai Adve. adtrois: etpyvy vty, Tay a 

avroyKaiddyeradrois-+Eipyn Scar +: 

And while they were speaking At that time Jesus was risen from. 
these things, He stood in the midst the dead, | 
of them, and said to them: Peace and stood in the midst of his 
be to you. disciples, 


and said to them: Peace be to you. 


The two segments of the phrase 7... éxetvw and dvaoras .. . 


vexpay are to be read in the simple way of a narration. The next C - 
section corn . . . a’tot have the Apostrophos which seems to 
indicate lowering the voice, but without any emphasis. In the 


phrase nai Aéyex adrots (and said to them) there is an Oxeia at 


the beginning and Teleia at the end, which means that these e | 


words should be said or chanted on a high pitch with a certain 


emphasis, and that the reader should make a stop where the oe 


Teleia demands it. The Syrmatiké, which originated from the 
circumflex and indicates an undulating movement of the voice, 
has here a peculiar significance. The apparition of Jesus risen 


from the dead and standing in the midst of the disciples must have ee 


frightened them. Therefore the voice of the Anagnostes must 
come soft and serene when Jesus greets them with Elpyy dyiv, 
‘Peace be to you’. 

Another stereotyped opening is Elev o xuptos (the Lord said), 


encompassed in many cases by Oxeia and Teleia, butinsomecases 


by Apostrophos and Apostrophos, when the narration continues: 
Etrev é o Kuptos 4- 
Eimev 6 Kuptog tots davrot pabnrais-+ ? 


' A third alternative can be seen on plate 21 of Thibaut’s Monu- 
ments,? taken from a ninth-century Evangelium, Cod. Petropol. 
gr. XLII, fol. 1 r. Here, too, the first sentence from Luke xv. 
11 had to be changed considerably for use‘as a lesson: 


* Text and ecphonetic signs are taken from a ninth-century Evangelium, Cod. Petropol. gr. 


XXXVI, a MS. from Mount Sinai, reproduced in J.-B. Thibaut’s Monuments de fa notation . 


ekpbonétique et bagiopolste de i’ Egitse precque (St-Pétersbourg, 1913), p. 39. 
2° See C, Hieg, La Notation ekphon., p. 46 
3 Monuments de la notation ekphon. et bagtopol., p. 43. 
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Gospel | Lesson 


an a 
Elev 5é> dvapwrds tts Bisrev 6 Kuiptog THY TapapoAdyy 
fvey So viavs. - 
ELXEV TAUTYV +-gvbpwrds rts 
etyev duo viev 
5% - 


(He said: A man had two sons). {The Lord told this parable: A 
man had two sons.) 


For the close of a pericope a verse is always chosen which makes 
a good ending, and can therefore take a special emphasis. The 
reading from the Gospel on Easter Monday, for example, ends 
with verse 28 from John 1: Tadra é&v Byfavia eyévero répayv rot 
*TopSavov, dtrov Fv *Iwavvyns Barrifav (These things were done in 
Bethania beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing). (Vide 
Plate II.) The emphasis, however, was not conditioned by the 
sentence itself but by its position at the end of the pericope. 
This can be seen when the same verse which bears a special 
emphasis at the end of a short lesson appears in the middle of a 
longer one containing the same text. This happens frequently 
in the Orthodox Church where during the week, or on lesser 
feasts, a short extract from a chapter from the Gospel is read, 
whereas on Sundays or on major feasts a longer extract from the 
same chapter is read. The same thing may even happen on two 
primary festivals, one of which has a short service, as e.g. Easter 
Sunday. On the evening of that day the Lesson from the Gospel 
is taken from John xx. 19-25; on the following Sunday, Kupiany 
rot Avrimacya, however, the lesson is extended to verse 31. Inthe 
first place (1) the verse ‘and thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe’ has strong emphasis; in the second (2) it 1s accentu- 
ated in the usual way, and the emphasis is shifted to the end of 
the pericope, to verse 31 but these are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing 
ye might have life through His name’ (3). 


NS a S 
() Kal Baro thy xsee Mov Erg tay TAgreay avrov 


. 1% / Pood 
OD MA yy TMETEVEW, + 
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- ne i * s Ae 
(2) kag Baro taY XE Oe Moy gic THY Theveay xKVIOD 
ve “ 


a f 
ov Mey Ti GTEVGG + 


i i a 
(3) tatra Si yéveamtac, iva Tistevnte 0% Tyeiis. 
ee het “a. 
getiy 0 X evatoc 6 biog tov Geov + ‘kar iva 
» SS oe 


avecrooueee S why eyere ty Ty dyonate’ 


XV Tov 
) » + 

















Investigation into the Lecitonarta’ has shown that hardly any oS 
two codices containing the same pericopes have exactly the same 
ecphonetic notation throughout the text: there are many diver-- 
gencies to be found, but only in’small details. In the main there - 
must have been, from the beginning, a single tradition for chant-.: 
ing the pericopes. The execution may have been different in: 
small monasteries or in one of the metropolitan churches.2 In: 
the former the service must have been less elaborate and the ©: 
reading of the Lessons would -have been a simple cantillation; in 
the Jatter, on the contrary, it may have developed into real al 

singing. 

It cannot be affirmed that the ecphonesis had the character ne ree 
cantillation with distinct intervals and melodic cadences in the... 
Early Byzantine Service in general,’ but it was certainly the case — 


© Cf. the table in E. Wellesz, ‘Die byz. Lektionszeichen’, Z.M.W’, xi. 526; C. Héeg, La Notation 
ekpbon,, pp. 86-102. The divergencies in the setting of ecphonetic stgns can be studied in the two .*/° 
volumes of the Prophetologium, M.M.B., edited by G. Zuntz (Copenhagen, 1939 and 1940). ae 

2 Dr. G, Zuntz, who has been engaged on the edition of the Propbetologton for the M.MLB, 
since 1935, informs me that MSS. of the Propbetologton written for use in the Patriarchal Church. ae. 
of Hagia Sophia use the standard ecphonetic notation with greater precision and give a more «*) 
detailed version of the cadences in the middle of a phrase. than any other MS. a 


3 Though no MS. with ecphonetic signs of an earlier date than the tenth century has come down a 
to us, we may assume that the Lessons from the Gospel were sung in the Eastern Church in the | ° 
same way as they were sung in the West. For a series of lectures on ‘Christian Chant’, which T- 
delivered in 1952-3 in the Third Programme of the B.B.C., recordings were made in jerusalem ~~ 
of the chanting of lessons from the Pentateuch by Jews who had just arrived from Yemen where _ 
they had lived in enclosures since the Diaspora. These cantillations of the Lessons were very mucl -. 
akin to those which Greek deacons can be heard chanting nowadays in the churches. In a most; 
valuable paper on ‘The Common Ground in thé Chant of Church and Synagogue’, Att: del | 
Congresso Internaztonale di Mustca Sacra 1950 (Rome, 19 52)5 pp. 134-48, E. Werner drew attention = 
to these parallels, particularly to the fact ‘that the version of the Tonus Peregrinus of the Aut. 
phonare Sarisburiense is identical, nate for note, with the Haflel-tune of the Yemenite Jews’, 
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Sy in the tenth century. This can be proved from a table of Codex 
~ Sinaiticus 8, fol. 303 r., a Prophetologion dating from the tenth or 
eleventh century, which shows groups of neumes in Early Byzan- 
- tine notation superimposed upon the ecphonetic signs. This im- 
“portant document has been reproduced by C. Héeg as Plate ITI 
of his La Notation ekphonétique and commented upon in detail 
on pp. 26-35. The difficulty of reaching a satisfactory solution 

lies, as Héeg rightly pointed out, in the fact that the Early 
Byzantine notation does not provide us with the exact interval- 
value of the melodic steps; but it is obvious that the practice 
which is indicated by the musical signs in Codex Sinaiticus 8 
must have come very near to the present cantillation, of which 
Thibaut has given two examples in his study on ecphonetic nota- 
tion.! The first is a reconstruction by Thibaut showing how the 
ecphonetic signs might have been chanted, the second the tran- 
scription of the actual singing of the same pericope by an ex- 
deacon.” Thibaut gives the last three verses of the pericope 
from Luke xxi. 34-6. The modern way of singing, according to 
the ex-deacon’s transcription, is less stereotyped, but, im the 
main, does not differ very much from Thibaut’s reconstruction. 
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1 BZ. vi (1899), pp. 139-43. The second of these examples is also printed in Héeg’s La 
_Notatwn ekpbon., pp. 128-32. 
* Héeg gives in La Notation ekphon., pp. 132-5, a transcription from a recording of the voice 
of the Metropolitan of Samos, made by Mme Humbert Sauvageot in conformity with the method 
of transcribing used by the Institut de Phonétique at the University of Paris. 
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_, Maestoso. 
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(And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting, and drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so 


that day come upon you unawares. For as a snare shall it come on all them 


that dwell on the face of the whole earth. Watch ye therefore, and pray 
always, that ye may be accounted worthy to escape all these things that 
shall come to pass, and to stand before the Son of man.) 


There can be no doubt that the titles of the Lessons were. 
chanted as well, as was the practice in the Latin Church, though 
the titles of the pericopes from the Prophets, Epistles, and 
Gospels have no ecphonetic signs; but since these titles had pre- 
scribed formulae it was not necessary to write them down. A 
few years ago, however, the manuscript of a Synodtkon (Lvuvo- 


. eee ce 
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~~ 8uedv scil. BiBdAdov) passed from private ownership into the Bod- 
~ Jeian Library. This manuscript contains not only the well-known 
Makarismot and Anathema’s read on Orthodoxy Sunday, the 
-. first Sunday of Quadragesima, but also those of the Sunday of the 

commemoration of the six oecumenical synods (Kupiaxy trav 
dyiwy Tatépwr Tav ev Tais EE olxovupevixats cuvddats). The first ‘ex- 
position or memorial’, however, is that of the Council of Constanti- 
nople in July 920,’ supported by the Grand Admiral Romanus 
Lecapenus, who governed for the young Emperor Constantine 
VII. In this Synodikon the titles,are supplied with ecphonetic 
signs: 


‘ we 6 & 
fol. rr. "ExGeats trot dvdvnois’ THs yevoperns 
~ + ¢ et # x 4 : 
THs éxKAnoias évdboews: eri Kwrorav 
, \ ee > ‘ aes 
tivov Kal pwpavet: rod prev BactAevorros: 
fol. I v. rod Se, 76 rHvi||kafrva: 7D Tod Baotrew- 
2 a 
maropos afiwpari Stanperovross 


(Exposition or memorial of the union of the Church under Constantine 
and Romanus, the one who is Emperor, the other who at that time shines 
forth through the honour of the title ‘father of the Emperor’.} 


The combination9 ..... / is called apeso exo and indicates a 
beginning on a low pitch and rising to the Oxeia (~) at the end 
of the phrase. The next phrase is enclosed by «....«%, the two 


Kremastai, which indicate, as was said, a slightly accentuated 

rising of the voice. The words éri Kwvoravrivov cat ‘Pwyavod are 
enclosed by two Apostrophol (9 ....9). Héeg has given several 
examples’ which show that proper names and titles are often 
given a narrative delivery where one would expect a™stronger 
accentuation. As a contrast ‘the one who is Emperor’ has the 
strongest emphasis, whereas the following phrases referring to 
Romanus Lecapenus—who had just arrogated to himself the 
title Bastleopater by marrying the child-Emperor to his daughter 
—are kept in a rather repressed expression. Should we assume 
that the Synodikon was compiled and the notation added at a 
time when Romanus lived in exile as a monk and the Emperor 


1 Op. cit., PP. 47-53. 
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Constantine Porphyrogenitus had triumphed over the Lecapeni? : 

The discovery of the Synodikon is at any rate of great impor- . 
tance, because the ecphonetic notation reflects the emotional — 
character of its content ; thus when one reads in the _— of 
the Council of Chalcedon Cod. Holkham. fol. 44 v. 


*“Ohots rots aipeTuxois: eydbepa | Age 
vi 
vr a ~ N / ~ 
Ordots trois veoroptavots: avdfepa I 
e a 3 , Dae, ~ 
Odors Tots taxwBirats dvdbepa I 


(On all heretics: Anathema [thrice}) 
(On all Nestorians: Anathema [thrice}) 
(On all Jacobitae': Anathema [thrice}) 


The end of the Synodikon has the same intensified notation as _ 
the end of.a pericope | 


GO APM EN cs Os 
*>e gj. w%*e@ee * 2 5 


and one may well assume that this last paragraph was not only z= 


chanted, but sung. 


! Followers of the Monophysite Jacobus apesneaine 








CHAPTER XI 


BYZANTINE MUSICAL NOTATION II 
THE NEUMES 


(I): THE THREE PHASES OF NEUMATIC NOTATION 


HREE different kinds of Byzantine musical notation can be 
clearly distinguished, though all of them develop from the 
same roots, the prosodic signs: (1) an early stage in which thesigns 
have no distinct interval value; (2) a later, in which the signs 
give clear indication of the size of the intervals; and (3) a final 
developnrent, in which subsidiary signs in red ink are added to 
the musical notation in black ink. J*+B. Thibaut, the first 
scholar to make a systematic investigation of Byzantine musical 
notation and to try to deduce the origin of Latm neumes 
from Constantinople,' gave the. following names to the three 
groups: | 
(t) Notation Constantinopolitaine (11th century) 
(2) Notation Hagiopolite (13th century) 
(3) Notation de Koukouzélés (13th-19th century). 


By this division Thibaut intended to emphasize his theory that 
the first phase originated ir Constantinople, the second in Jeru- 
salem, and that the last, according to the view of Neo-Greek 
theorists, was invented by Koukouzeles. In the same year A. 
Gastoué’s Catalogue des manuscrits de musique byzantine (Paris, — 
1907) appeared, in which he divided the earliest phase into two | 
groups: {a} Notation Paléobyzantine (10th century), and (8) 
Notation Byzantine mixte Constantinopolitaine (11th century). 
He used the same names for the second and third phases as © 
Thibaut had done. 

The most comprehensive study on the subject, H. Riemann’s 
Die byzantimische Notenschrift (Leipzig, 1909), was partly based 
on Fleischer’s Newmen-Studien, partly on Gastoué’s Catalogue. 
Riemann arrived at the following division: - 


(x1} Oldest notation (c. A.D. 1000). 
(2) Transition to (3) (fragment from. Chartres, Cod. 1754, rith- 
i2th century). 


1 Origine byzantine de la notation neumatique de Péghse latine (Paris, 1907). 
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(3) The fine ‘stroke-dot’ notation (12th-13th century). 
(4) The round notation without hypostases (13th-14th cen- 

tury}. | ee 
(5) Ihe notation with hypostases (from 1300 onwards). 


Neither Gastoué’s nor Riemann’s schemes are fully satisfac. 
tory, because their knowledge of the earliest phase was restricted 
to a small number of manuscripts, and the names which they gave 
to the different phases of notation were inconsistent. Some of the | 
terms referred to the supposed place of origin, others to the shape © 
of the signs, the last to a person. Starting from the term ‘Late. 
Byzantine notation’, coined by Fleischer, I proposed in my essay ° 
‘Die Kirchenmusik i a byzantinischen Reich’ (Oriens Christianus, ~ 
Ser. II, vol. vi) a scheme which was based exclusively on the aa 
dates of the three main phases. It was later accepted by the - 
editors of M.M.B.! We divide the development of Byzantine : : 
neumes into the following three groups which will, of course, - 
need further subdivisions when more of the early manuscripts i: 
have been classified: 


(1) Early Byzantine notation {palaeobyzantine, ‘Stroke-dot’ . an 
or linear notation) : gth-12th century. | o 
(2) Middle Byzantine notation (hagiopolite, round) : rath-14th = 
century. "3 
(3) Late Byzantine notation (Koukouzelean, hagiopolite-psal-_ ay 
tique) : 14th—19th century. hee 


In the earliest manuscripts the musical signs are not set to 
every syllable of the text. This can either mean that the preced- 
ing tone had to be repeated on the syliable without a musical. . 
sign, or that some of the signs had originally only a rhythmical — 
significance. The latter hypothesis is based on the fact that the | 


singers had to know the melodic formulae by heart and were. 
helped by the signs to adapt the melodies to the words of the _ 


text. Musical signs indicating an upward or downward move-. 
ment were used where two consecutive formulae had to be con- . | 
nected by a transitional passage. ig 

Investigations into the different phases of notation have shown . 
that the changes in the signs were due to the development of the 
music of the hymns, from a small group of melodic types to an . 


t O. Tiby has also accepted our classification in his La Musica Bizantina (Milan, 1938). 
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immense number of richly ornamented melodies. But these in- 
--yestigations have also made it quite clear that a melodic con- 
-. tinuity existed from the earliest manuscripts which could be 
- investigated, lasting to the end of the Empire. 

. This can be seen from the following table, containing the 
~ melody of the Easter hymn "Avacrdcews juépa in five different 
. stages of notation together with its rendering into modern staff 
- notation. The transcription is made from Codex Grottaferrata 
—Eyii (GF), written in 1281.' Under it is set the neumatic nota- 


= tion from Codex 4590 of the Iviron monastery on Mount Athos 


(I), dating from the middle of the twelfth century. The two 


ie codices represent two different phases of Middle Byzantine nota- 





tion. The neumes in Cod. Iviron still have the fine lines of the 
‘Stroke-dot’ notation; in Cod. Grottaferrata they already show 
the thick curved lines which led to the introduction of the term 
‘Round Notation’. | 

The third type of notation is taken from Cod. Laurae I9? 
(L2) of Mount Athos, dating from the twelfth century. The 
character of the notation is similar to that of Cod. Iviron. This 
notation represents the final development of Early Byzantine 
neumes ; they have no distinct interval value, but a comparison 
of L2 and I shows that it was only necessary to make slight 
changes to transform the relative pitch of the last stage of 
Early Byzantine notation into the absolute interval-value of 
Middle Byzantine notation. Both systems were for a short time 
used simultaneously, in the first half of the twelfth century, 
until all the Hirmologia were rewritten in the new type of 
notation. | 

The fourth type is taken from Cod. Coislin 220 of the Bibl. 
Nation. at Paris (C), dating from the end of the eleventh or 
beginning of the twelfth century.* The shape of the signs in Cod. 
Coishin is very similar to those in Cod. Iviron; but it has fewer 
signs to indicate the flow of the melodic line; we may therefore 


_ 1 Cf L. Tardo, ‘La musica bizantina e i codici di melurgia della Biblioteca di Grottaferrata’, 
Accademte e biblioteche, w (1931), 8 and 13. 
2 Cf. Hirmologium Athoum, M@.M.B. nu. 11. | 
3 Since the new Catalogue of the Greek MSS. in the Library of the Laura on Mount Athos by 
Spiridon and Eustratiades was published the Hirmologion is quoted as Cod. Laurae 249. 
+ Cf. A. Gastoué, Catalogue des manuscrits de mus. byz., p. 89. Facsimiles from this codex are 
given in Riemann’s Die byx. Notenschrift and in Petresco’s Les Idtoméles et le Canon de Paffice de 
Noél, pls. 26-8, 
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assume that this stage of notation goes back to the.end of the : 
eleventh century. 
The fifth type of notation 1s taken from Cod. Laurae B 32 from: 
Mount Athos (Li). It represents the earliest stage of Byzantine 
notation of which only a few manuscripts and some fragments. 
havecome down tous. Thibaut, describing two folios of the manu: 
script, brought to the former Imperial Library of St. Petersburg — 
by Archimandrite Porphyry Ouspensky‘ and catalogued as Cod. 
graec. Petropolit. 361, attributed the manuscript to the ninth: 
century. Riemann, who gives reproductions of six pages from 
Cod. Laurae B 32 in Dre byzaniinische Notenschrift, dates them: 
‘circa 1000’.2. We may ascribe the manuscript to the late tenth © 


century. 





*A- va Ga-Se-OS H- KE-@a, Aa Ttevy- Fa — “ev Aa-- — 


GF. s i ox Hue a” oon® rr er ee 
I. ee es a ee Ts bos ra hm ee 
L2 de ha Pe a SEs 9” ys of a ee 
C He Xt e ne H es ks a: @ 
Lr + 4 4 9 a v 5 wf 2 & 





EK 
GF. a 3” sh" = ae a3. OF ele mo / 9 
I Yo aS ms NS a — ee te a 8 
L 2. wo oe 39 2 al oF oe 
C. ie gy gM me NG So on of “a - 4 | 
er. we 2 fo “t 9 ¥ 


a Spiridon-S, Eustratiades, Catalogue of the Greek MSS. , register the MS. on p. 16 under no. 152. 
‘They ascribe the Hirmologion to the-thirteenth century. This is obviously a mistake, C. oS 
in his introduction to “Ihe Hymns of the Hirmologium. Part I’, M.M.2. Transeripta, vol, vi 
{1952), ascribes the MS. to the late tenth century, and I agree w ‘ith him in his dating. 

2 The two folios of Cod. graec, Petropolit. 361 were cut out of Cod. Laurae B 32 by Ouspeniy 
who ruthlessly mutilated codices in order to get one or two leaves for the Imperial Library. Tt 
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was possible to prove this in the present case. Thibaut’s Monuments de la notation ekphonetique 
et hagiopolite have reproductions of the four pages of Cod. graec. Petropolit. 362. I compared the 
script of fol. : with that of Cod. Laurae, of which I possess, thanks to Prof. C. Hieg, a complete 
reproduction; it proved to be identical. Further investigation showed that fol. 1. af Cad. graec, 
Petropolit, contains three Odes of the Resurrection-Kanon 76 S:aftBdeorrs by Kosmas;. the first 
page of Cod. Laurae starts with the fourth Ode of the same Kanon and gives the rest of the Odes 


on this and the following page. 
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An examination of the hve manuscripts will make it clear even 
to the reader who knows nothing of musical palaeography that. 
Lz, I, GF and C show a great similarity. It is not so easy to see. 
how Li, the oldest manuscript, fits into the scheme. The diver-" 
gencies between C and Li are obvious; but a comparative study : 
of Li on the one hand, L2 and I on the other, shows that the signs. 
of these three manuscripts are closely related. These facts which 
seem to contradict each other are not difficult to explain. on 

Lr dates, as we have pointed out, from a time when the singers. 
knew by heart the formulae of which the meiodies were built up.» 
Most of the signs of Li can be found in I and GF, where they — 
have the function of rhythmical and dynamic nuances added to - 
interval signs. This explains why some of the signs which we find. 
in the other four manuscripts are missing in Lr. On the other” 
hand, there are some signs in Li which obviously have an 
interval-value, and which seem to indicate a melodic movement eS 
opposite to that in C and the three other manuscripts. — 

From these observations we may draw the following conclu-. 


sions : with two notational! versions of the same melody before us, 
the one in Early, the other in Middle Byzantine notation, and . 
both shewing great similarity, we are justified in assuming thats 3 
the early melodic version is virtually identical with the later. 


one provided that both derive from the same monastic tradition. - o 


We are, of course, wholly justified in assuming identity in the 
case of Codex Saba 83 of the library of the Patriarchate in Jeru- 
salem. Here the early stage of ninth- or tenth-century notation 
was amended in the thirteenth century by a scribe who turned - 
the neumes written approximately two centuries before into the 
shape of the Middie Byzantine notation, added new signs to the | 
old ones, and filled in the gaps where the first scribe had left an 
empty space. One can see both hands on Plate IV. The first... 
line is the closing line of the eighth Hirmus of the Kanon for the = 
feast of the Holy Apostles by Cyprianus LVVETAYT pos eauTny' (the : oo 
substance of the water drew together), and on the following four 
lines is the ninth Hirmus (°267 4’) in Middle Byzantine notation... 
The following five Hirmi of the Kanon Aaya xawor (A new song). 
by Andrew of Jerusalem are left in the original Early Byzantine 


notation. The reason is obvious. The Kanon was taken out of iG 


See S. Eustratiades, Eippoddyov (1932), p. 40; Hirmologium Athoum, M.M.B., vol. 4i, fol. 28 - oe 
Cod. Grottaferrata E y ii (Hirmologium Cryptense), M.M.B., vol. iil, fol. 40 V. ee 
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‘the repertory, probably in the course of the eleventh century, 
“when the repertory was stabilized. There was no need to bring 
“the notation up to date. 

._ When C, H6eg visited the Library of the Patriarchate, in 
Jerusalem, where Cod. Saba 83 is now kept, he saw that the 
 Wirmi were written partly in Early Byzantine notation, partly in 
- Middle Byzantine notation. He instantly recognized that the 
“. Middle Byzantine notation had been written over the notation 
~ of the early phase, and therefore took two photographs of each 
. page: one in the usual way, the other taken with a red filter, by 
- which process the Middle Byzantine notation faded and the 
- Early Byzantine was brought out. We mark the older layer as 
S(aba) I, the later one as S(aba) IT, and, following the practice 
of the M@.M.B., leave out the accents of the words to giye 
prominence to the neumes. 


— Sl 4vIN oho 4 27 8 42>? 
SIL mee ¥ n'y Tow Pe wmeSn 7 wm > 99 
Eroaincev pera gou peyarea axpavre’ © TWY arrarTWY OLN 
SI A 35 \ 4 9» ? ? 9 
r)  . é . 
SIF = A AA MY A & Oh 55 YD, an 
tns: TexGeus yap ex cou: Taki gway epvdater: 
Sil - 3 ASIA 927 4 AN 99 
Sir 8 ah YAO 22 och o% N, 99 
THY ONV yaoTEepay Tavapwpye* Sto aTravoTws CE 
SI *% wf” Yv \ if 7. 
SII nm 4779 9, Ge U/ Sun VFR 
Gleoro|xe Bpotwy To yevos peyadvvopev~ 


(The Creator of All performed with you mighty deeds, Undefiled One. 
For he who was born from you, left your womb intact, Ali-blameless. 
Therefore, Mother of God, we mortals praise you incessantly.) 


Though it must be left to a later part of this chapter to speak 
of the significance of the neumes and to explain their. develop- 
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ment, it can be assumed as evident even from a glance at the two: : 
systems that SI represents a much more primitive stage than © 
S II. However, it is also quite clear that the melody, represented - 
by the signs in ST, must’ be fundamentally the same as that _ 
represented by those im SH. The absence of signs.over many — 
syllables in S [ requires an explanation. Does this mean that on 
syllables without a sign the preceding note should be repeated? 
Judging from our comparative notational studies we may say - 
that sometimes the gap should be filled by a repetition of the — 
note, but in other cases by an interval, mostly a step, upwards or _ 
downwards. The omission of a notational sign does not mean 
that the preceding note should be repeated, but that it was un- 
necessary from the point of view of execution to write a sign. 





This early stage of signs was, as I have explained in some © a 


detail,! introduced as an aide-mémotrve for the conductor of the 
choir, or for the soloist, who sang from a chant-book. The singers 
had to know the repertory by heart, but they needed guidance 
when they performed the music, particularly when a new text 
was sung to the melody of an older hymn. They had to be in- 
formed about the rhythmical and dynamic changes required 
when the words of the new text had to be fitted to the existing 
melody. This early system, though often indicating the up- and 
downward movements of the melody, was mainly intended to 
give the melody its expression, prolonging a note, giving it dif- 
ferent shades of emphasis, and soon; it isin fact not very different 
from that of ecphonetic notation.? 

In the study on ‘Early Byzantine Neumes’3 I referred to the 
Alexandrian system of accentuation which shows the changes 
between high- and low-pitched syllables by giving several ac- 
cents to a word,* a custom which survived in Byzantine times.5 
Here I pointed out that the Apostrophos (>), which at a later 
stage became the sign for an unaccentuated downward move- 


1. Weilesz, ‘Early Byzantine Neumes’, 4.0. xxxvili (1952), 68-79. 

? J suggested, loc, cit., p. 77, calling the one group “ecphonetic signs’ and the other ‘rhetorical 
neumes’ {newies oratozres) in order to avoid the misleading term notation; but it is difficult to 
change a terminology which was only established a few decades ago. 

3 C£ op. cit., pp. 76-7, particularly p. 77, J. 2 sqq. 

4 Cf. B, Laum, ‘Das alexandrinische Akzentuationssystem’, Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Altertums, Paderborn, 1928. 

* In the Sala Gregoril XVI of the Vatican, Showcase I, there is a Byzantine ivory-carving 


( sec. X-?) representing the Nativity. It has the tithe carved in with two accents: H H TENNHCIC. 
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ment, was in the first stages stul a “prosodic sign that corresponds 





tothe apostropha in the Western system of neumes’, i.e. at the 


beginning a kind of taking breath before one starts singing, and 
in the middle an indication for a weak note." This interpretation 
solves the difficulties which one encounters in finding the 9 
definitely in an upwards movement of the melody,? and also— 
this is the most frequent case down to the beginning of the 
‘Coislin’ system—on the first note of the melody, but turned 
at a later stage into an Ison (&).° 

Though the Saba I notation leaves gaps, there can be no doubt 
that the ninth-tenth-century notation reveals the same melody 
as Saba II from the beginning of the twelfth century. Both 
represent the melodic tradition of Jerusalem in the same monas- 
tery, and we may even reconstruct the old melodic version of 
Saba I from a close study of both notations. | 

Codex Saba 83--we may mention it in this context—is another 
proof for the thesis which I expounded in the introduction to the 
transcription of the Akathistos Hymn,* namely, that the manu- 
script tradition of the Basilean monasteries in Sicily and south 
Italy derives from Mount Sinai and ultimately from Jerusalem. 
If we compare the version of Saba I] with that of Codex Crypt. 
Ey ii we see that both melodies are identical in shape, whereas 
that of Codex Iviron 470,6 which belongs to the Constantino- 
politanean class of manuscripts, varies considerably from the 
Saba type, as can be seen from the following transcription: 











Saba $3 II 
i ‘ ‘ 
PSN <5 —— Es. 1 Boe Noe ae Se hee 
— —&-— pF. > ad cite ey ee aa —s soon, ie ee 3 
ai ies eee sven eg 2 ee 
"E-wol-q-og pe= ra cod pe - ya - Act-a, -ypar-re, 6 Tay = d-Tav- 


« Cf C. Hieg, The Hymns of ibe Hirmologium, Part 1, M.M.B. (1952), p. xxvi. 

2 O. Strunk came to the same conclusion about the Apostrophos in his article, ‘The Notation of 
the Chartres Fragment’, Annales musicologiques, tome ili (1955), p. 19, where he writes; ‘Is it not 
possible that the Apostropbes was at first a sign without melodic meaning, used to distinguish | 
secondary syllables, and that in the course of time it gradually acquired melodic meaning through 
association—first in terms of direction, then in terms of interval?’ I fully agree with Strunk’s 
view, which is in fact the view which I have held for nearly forty years. 

3 Cf. my article, ‘Early Byzantine Neumes’, p. 75, and C. Hoeg, The Hymus of the Hirmologium, 
vel. : (19§2), pp. xxiii-iv, 

4 Ch M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix (1987), pp. XXxVv—¥1. 

3 Cf. the facsimile edition, 17.14.8., vol. ui, fol. 42 r. 

© Cf. Hirmologium Athoum, M.M.B., vol. ii, fol. 29 v. 
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Our study of the music of the hymns must therefore be based | 
upon manuscripts in the Middle Byzantine notation, in which 
the interval value is given. But since these manuscripts are of — 
a relatively late date, a survey of the various phases of Early — 
Byzantine notation must precede it. Though, as we have said, | 
it is impossible to transcribe with complete accuracy the melodies, — 
handed down in the early phases of that notation, without the — 
help of manuscripts in Middle Byzantine notation, the later . 
stages, particularly the fully developed ‘Coislin’-notation,! are » 
already so near to the notation with fixed intervals that the . 
exact shape and expression of Byzantine Chant is known to us. 


1 The name ‘Coislin’-notation was given by ‘Tillyard to the last phase of Early Byzantine nota- 
tion, before the interval value had been fixed. It derives from Cod. Coislin 220 of the Paris Bibl. -. 
Nat. Tiilyard has drawn attention to this important MS. in ‘Early Byzantine Neumes’, Laudate, — 
xiv (1936), 183-7, and in his fundamental study ‘Byzantine Neumes: The Coislin Notation’, — 
B.Z. xxxvii (1937), 345-58. 
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from the beginning of the twelfth if not from the eleventh 
~-century. 

This view can already be found in the present writer’s E astern 
- Elements in Western Chant. 

J am convinced that anybody who knows the cadences of the Echot 
by heart, as the Byzantine singers did, will be abie to sing the melodies 
- from manuscripts in the Early musical notation, without the help of 
*. manuscripts of the Middle period. This knowledge also enables us to 
~- detect scribal errors, and to correct them. We have often been obliged ta 
“ make such corrections in our transcription, and having compared them 
with the notation of a manuscript containing a faultless version of the 
melody, we have always found them to be accurate. 


Il. EARLY BYZANTINE NOTATION 


In his Monuments de la notation ekphonétique et hagioponite de 
l’'Eglise grecque, J.-B. Thibaut rightly begins his description of 
manuscripts with a definition of the three melodic styles which 
are reflected in the notation.* These are: 

(1) The style of the melodies of the Hirmologion:3 short, 
preferably syllabic. The notation consists of few signs and 
is rhythmically stmple. 

{2} The style of the melodies of the Sticherarion: more ex- 
pressive and ornamented than the first one. A greater 
number of signs and combinations of signs is employed. 

(3) The melismatic style of the liturgical chants and the 
melodies for the soloists. This style developed from the 
middle of the thirteenth century and is called psaltic, or 
kalophonic style. 


The dating of Byzantine hturgical manuscripts is, as has 
already been said, much more difficult than that of Western 


manuscripts. There is no ductus, characteristic of a province or 


* Cf. op. citi, p. gi, where some of the ‘formulae’ of Byzantine Chant are structurally analysed. 
I am most grateful to Prof. O. Strunk for having drawn attention to these passages in his article on 
‘The Notation of the Chartres Fragment’, to which frequent reference will be made in these pages. 
Strunk’s article marks an important step forward in clarifying the question of how far it was 
possible to bring the early stages of Byzantine music within the scope of our studies. This ts, as 
Strunk rightly points out, important from the liturgical point of view because a large proportion of 
the early Hirmi and Stichera fell into disuse in the eleventh century, and can only be found in 
MSS. of Early Byzantine notation. My studies during these last years were on the same lines, 
particularly during my work in 1954 and 1956-7 at the Research Institute of Dumbarton Oaks in 
Washington, where I discussed with M. Velimirovi¢ the deciphering of old Slavonic neumes for 
ue Harvard Doctorate thesis The Byzantine Elements in Early Slavic Chant. 

* p- 65. 
3-Cf. ch. ¥, Byzantine Liturgy, pp. 141-2. 
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a Scriptorium as in the West; the scribes work like copyist 
and try to produce a replica of the original. Nothing, however 
speaks against the assumption (1) that chant-books for the use 
. the soloists or the choirmasters existed in the eighth century, ' 

‘2) that many of them perished in the Iconoclastic struggle, and 
o that in the ninth and tenth centuries the signs were more: 
developed. The different systems of signs in manuscripts of the. 
eleventh century suggest the idea of a long and slow develop. 
ment, but also that some rare musical signs were given up when... 
musical manuscripts were produced on a large scale and sent- 
from the Scriptoria to remote monasteries which were in need’: 
of chant-books. The increased production of Hirmologia and’ 
Sticheraria may coincide with the formation of a distinct Byzan- 
tine rite, resulting from the fusion of the rite of St. Saba in Jeru-: 
salem with that of Hagia Sophiain Constantinople.’ This happened. 
after 950, when the rite of St. Saba in Jerusalem had been taken 
up by the Studios Monastery in Constantinople, and this in- 
turn being the centre of hymnography since the days of Icono- 
clasm, had influenced the clergy of Hagia Sophia to increase the 
sung parts of the liturgy.” 
In his study on ‘The Stages of Early Byzantine Musical Nota: 
tion’,3 H. J. W. Tillyard divides the ‘Archaic Systems’ into three 
phases, each of them named alter the place where a manuscript. 
characteristic of the type of notation was found. Accordingly, 
Tillyard calls the earliest phase ‘Esphigmenian notation’, from 
a manuscript at the monastery Esphigmenou on Mount Athos: ee 
the following one he calls ‘Chartres notation’, referring to ai 
few folios from a Mount Athos manuscript which came to the 
Library of Chartres, and were destroyed during the last war. The - 
last phase Tillyard calls ‘Andreatic notation’, from Codex a8 
of the Skete of £t. Andrew on Mount Athos. He 


' Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Denkmiler der Entstehungsgescnichte des byzantinischen Ritus’, OL, > 
Ser. LI, vol. it (1927), pp. 23-4. -~ 

* No T ypiken from the Studios Monastery has survived, only the Rule of the Movy rijs trrepayias 
Ocordxou ris Evepyéridos, published by A. Dmitrievsky in Opisanze Liturgicheskikh rukoptset, 1°. 
(Typika), 256-614. 

3 BZ. xlv (1952), 29-42. ce 

¢ Tillyard informs me by letter (10 Jan. 1958) that the Esphigmenian MS. to which he refers is _. 
chat Codex from which fols, 1-16 v. were cut ont (probably again by Ouspensky) and brought to » 
Leningrad. These folios are reproduced in Thibaut’s Monuments de la notation ekphon. et hagiapal, . 
pis, vi-xxi. Other specimens of the Esphigmenian notation are Codex Athoum Laura 1§2 ee : 
of which repreductions are in Riemann’s Die byzant. Notenschrift (1909), pis. i-hi, and Cod.. 
Petrop. CCCLXI, of which reproductions are in Thibaut’s Monuments, figs. 32-5. 
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The second phase, the Chartres system, takes its name from - 


a few folios (fols. 61-6) which were cut out from Codex Athoum 


Laura 67 and given to the Library of Chartres.1 They were | 


| photographed by A. Gastoué, who published fols. 62 v. and 63 r, 


on pl. iii of his Catalogue. Mme Palikarova Verdeil reproduced | 


the plate in her book La Musique byzantine chez les Bulgares et les 


Russes together with fol. 61 r. and Liste de signes Kontakariens, 
provided by Tillyard. This list of musical signs, one of the most . 
important documents for the study of Byzantine musical nota- . 


tion, was published by Tillyard as early as 1913 in his study on 
the ‘Fragment of a Byzantine Musical Handbook in the Monas- 
tery of Laura on Mt. Athos’,? one of the most brillant achieve- 


ments in Byzantine musical palaeography. (Cf. fig. on p. 273.) 
- In his study ‘The Notation of the Chartres Fragment’? O. Strunk © 
went into a minute study of that phase of notation to which — 
he added besides MSS. Laura £67 and I’72, the Vatopedi Codex ©: 





1488.4 Strunk also gives-a number of comparative tables from 


adds a transcription of the melody from Codices with neumesin 
the Middie Byzantine, or Round, notation. The facsimiles from .. 


- the ‘Chartres’ group clearly show, as Strunk points out, the 
tendency to provide signs for groups of notes, a tendency which 
remains in Old Slavonic notation, and turns up in Byzantine 
notation in the melismatic manuscripts, 1.e. the Kontakaria, and 
in manuscripts of liturgical chant proper. The notation, other- 
wise, shows the tendency to become simpler, until mm the late 





twelith and early thirteenth centuries the general tendency to — me 


embellish the melodies and perform them with great emphasis 
made additional signs again necessary. 

Some of the signs are taken over from the ecphonetic notation, 
in other cases, as Tillyard points out, ‘the symbol is an abbrevia- 
tion of its name’, e.g. oA = dAiyov W = gnAdv, X or X = xaprrdv, 
l= ydpyov.? The question whether the Chartres notation is of 


* Cf A. Gastoud, Catalogue des mss. de musique byz., pp. 96-8. Gastoué writes: ‘Recueillis par 
P. Durand,. - voyageur chartrin, 4 la laure de St. Athanase au Mont Athos.’ 

? ABS. xix (1912-13), 95-117, and pls. xiii, xiv. 7 Annales Musicologiques, iii (1955), 7-37: 
ako ¢ Serunk’ 8 article contains facsimiles from the still unpublished Princeton MS., Codex 
Koutloumousi 412 (pl. 1), Vatopedi 1488 (pls. ii, ii, vi, and vii), Laura 67 (pls. iv and viii), Laura 
72 (pl, v), Laura 74 (pl. x}, Laura B32 (pl. ix), and Sinai 1219 (pl. x1). 

5 Tillyard gives, op. cit., an explanation of every sign. Mme Palikarova Verdeil gives on pp. 105~ 
26 lists of the signs of the notation paléobyxantine archaigque together with the corresponding signs 
of the Old Slavonic notation and a commentary on both groupé of signs and their combinations. . 
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an earlier date than that of Codex Esphigmenon, or simultaneous, 


; or of a later date, has occupied the minds of all scholars who 


have worked in that field, but has not been answered satisfac- 
torly. ‘In fact, if the question 1s to be answered it is not enough 
to study the musical signs alone, important though the evidence 
gained from the shape of the signs may be. We must follow 
Mabillon’s advice: ‘Non ex sola scriptura, neque ex uno solo 
characterismo, sed ex omnibus simul de vetustis chartis pro- 
nuntiandum.’' It will be necessary to approach the. solution of 
the question from the liturgical side: to take into account the 
feasts of the saints, the contributions of the hymn-writers, the 
replacement of older Kanons by new ones, to make a detailed 


' analysis of the Typika, published and unpublished, in order to 
support the palaeographical evidence for the dating of manu- 


scripts by that gained from hagiographical, liturgical, and literary 
SOUICES. 

Let us illustrate this? by an example from Codex Coislin 220 of 
the Bibl. Nat. in Paris, the famous Hirmologium, written in the 
twelfth century in what Tillyard has called ‘Coislin’ notation, 
taking the name from this Codex. 

The Hirmologium comes to an end on fol. 235; the script on 
the next two folios is erased. On fol. 238 the oriynpa rijs ayias 


regoapaxooris, the Prosomoia and Theotokia of Lent are added ; 
' they comprise the whole sequence from Monday of the first week 


of Lent to Friday of the sixth week. Then follows Acre dravres 
moro TaS THY OoiwY maTépwr, a Sticheron from the Saturday. of 
Sexagesima3 (rfjs rupwis i.e. of Cheese week) which the scribe 
had forgotten to insert at the right place. It begins on fol. 261 v. 
and covers seven lines on fol. 262 r.; the rest of the page, nearly 
two-thirds, remained empty. But in the middle of the page are 
the first two words of the Kontakion "“AyyéAos mpwroordrys in an 
archaic script and archaic notation. What is the explanation of 
the occurrence of two systems of notation, separated by some 
200 years, on one page? 

First it is necessary to state that the set of Stichera Prosomoia 


on fols. 238 r.—262 r., and the following Stichera Dogmatika 


i De re diplomatica, p. 241. I found che quotation in E. A. Lowe’s article, ‘An Unknown Latin 
Psalter on Mt. Sinai’, Sertptortumt, 1955, p. 188. 

2 Q, Strunk, in his "Chartres Fragment’ study, has successfully followed up this line of thought, 
for the elaboration of which we are all indebted to A. Baumstark,- 3 In the Trrodion (Rome, 


1879), p. 82, its place on Friday evenihg, during the first part (Avyvixéy) of Vespers, 
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did not originally belong to the Hirmologium. They are part 
of the collection of monostrophic poems which belong to the. 
Sticherarium ;" it is by chance that they were added to the 
Hirmologium. We must therefore regard the Stichera Prosomoia_ 
as a separate group which has nothing to do with the main 
content of the Codex. : 

It is possible to reconstruct what the scribe did. He wircte 
the set of Stichera down to Friday of the sixth week of Lent. 


> aie A et a tia’ 
wb tp urbvabiyorthor wissen: TrMOUrrOL “TPs. Gee 
. ty he . BH aes 
iste rove wou p-bap roy jo Say ena tae 
je L. ers 7 vO? = a a > 
Tas: “UTP O OM ALON TUypeuy: burp ebopre 
> a ao ee Ee ae > «8 ap tD 
HAM py vas "pag ous ULOK ooo 
ferne a a ge ee 


. / ae 
bd me = ieee ~ wa w + e a » « > _ 
He Ase meomutataaes dam mem: 


—. 


i.e, down to the Saturday preceding Palm Sunday, and finished 
the set by adding the Acire dmavtes mtoroé from the Saturday of. 
the Cheese week which he had omitted. Having two-thirds of the. 
Ty hus, e.g. the Stichera Prosomoia can be found in the facstmile edition of the M.M.B., vol. i,’ 
Sticberarin, on fols. 312 sqq.; in Cod. Vatop. 1492, fol. 249 v. sqq.; in Cod. Vatop. 1499, fols. 
38 v. 8qq. | 
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nage free, he must have thought that since the Akathistos was 


“sung during the Friday might of the fifth week, a note should 
“He made on the page which was left empty. A copy of the Aka- 
‘thistos hymn dating from the ninth or early tenth century must 
“have been on his desk, and the scribe imitated script and nota- 
“tion from the old manuscript. It is evident that he copied the 
“frst words of the first stanza “AyyeAos mpwroordrys as a kind of 
‘gide-mémoire from a very old copy of the hymn, because the 
-Katabasma, the sign on top of [ Ayye|Aos and of [wporocraaaaaaala 
-Tarnys], belongs to the earliest phase of Byzantine notation which 
disappears already at the end of the tenth century from Byzan- 
“tine manuscripts.' Through the care of the scribe we possess, 
“ag far as our present knowledge goes, the earliest example of a 
a fragment of a Kontakion melody.” See example on p. 276. 

The original of Tillyard’s ‘Andreatic’ notation, Codex 18 of 
the Skete of St. Andrew, must be regarded as lost; Tillyard, 
~ however, provided me with a photograph of fol. 114, containing 
- a Nativity Sticheron from which I copied the following two lines. 


a 4X & aes 


il apo doz op peu TPO" Or KOO wet 7a: 


Yat ay 4, eo \ i ee 
, Tat OM ufpop- Kai go ro teousrren 
-. They are the beginning of a Sticheron Idiomelon for the Vespers 
- of 26 December* by John the Monk, composed in the fourth 
_ plagal Mode, which runs as follows: 
Tlapddofov yvoripioy oixovopetras anyepov: — 
KawvoTopobvrat dvoes, Kat Feds dvOpwros yiveras: 
SmrEep Hv peLevnke, KaL O OK Hv mpoaéAafer, 
od duppoy tropeivas obd€ dtaipeotw. 
An astonishing mystery is accomplished today. 
Nature has been renewed and God becomes man. 
What He was, He remained, and He took on what He had not been, 
Without being submitted to confusion or to division. 


_ Let us compare the Andreatic notation (A) with that of Codex 
Dalassenos (M/.M.B. Facsimilia, vol. 3), fol. 99 r. (D), which is 


' The Katabasma, however, survives in Old Slavonic MSS.; cf. Mme Palikarova Verdeil, La 
Musique byzantine, M.M.B. Substdia, ii, 108, 129, 147, 224. 

* Cf E, Wellesz, The Akathistos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. 1x, pp. lili-v, 

> Cf. H. J. W. Tillyard’s article ‘Byzantine Music about a.p. 1100’ in The Mustcal Quarterly 
xxx1x (19§3), for a full account of the notation and a complete transcription of the Nativity 
Sticheron. The present analysis though based on somewhat different evidence reaches the same 
conclusions. 4 Cf Menaion for December, Menaia, ii (Rome, 1889), 677. 
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Codex 18 St. Andrew fol, 114 
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virtually identical with the versions of Codd. Vatopedi 1492 
(V), fol. 74 v., Vatopedi 1499, fol. 102 r., Bibl. Nat. fonds Coislin 


41, fol. 70 r., reproduced in J. D. Petresco’s Les Idtoméles et le 
Canon de Vl Office de Noél (Paris, 1932}.’ 
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The musical signs above the first two words.are so different 
that the first impression is of two different versions. This view 
is not changed by the study of other manuscripts in which one 
finds the Early Byzantine system, e.g. Codex Saba (J) 610, fol. 
73 r. and Codex Sinai (S) 1214, fol. 67 v., both of the eleventh 
century. As can be seen from the notation to the first words, 
they are much more in conformity with Cod. Dalass. than with 
the St. Andrew MS. | 


* "The transcription of the melodies of the Christmas cycle, of which the present Sticheron 
forms part, was made in 1g32 in Vienna by Dr. Maria Stohr. 

7 In the Middle Byzantine notation of D a mistake occurs towards the end of line 3. The neume 
on top of #vis »¥, but not 94 4; that means a fourth downwards is required, but not a third, as 
written. This is a frequent mistake in MSS. of the thirteenth century. Its explanation is that the 
MS. was copied from one in the Coislin system, in which the Apostrophos was used to indicate the 
movement downwards, either of a third or of a fourth. 
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$ 121447 wew Se a UF Sy eee 
J 610 > a Oe a a 2A ; 


[Ta-pd-80-f0v yu~ori}-pi-or of-K0-vo-pet-Tar o7}-pE-pov 


If, however, the signs of the Andreatic system are considered as | 


deriving from the ecphonetic system, with additions from the 
Esphigmenian notation, a different view must be taken. It will 


become apparent that the notation in the St. Andrew Codex 
serves practically the same purpose as the notations in the other 


manuscripts, as an atde-mémoire. But in the Andreatic notation 


the main emphasis is laid wpon fixing the correct execution. It ~~ 
can therefore happen that the repetition of a note may have °- 
different signs, though in other phases of the Early andthe Round 
notation these notes have the same sign, because from the musi- | -- 


cian’s point of view they are of fairly equal value; they must be 


sung quickly without emphasizing the accented: syllables and — : 


therefore they all have the Ison (—). In the St. Andrew MS. oe 
they are given rhetorical signs, which one would expect in cantil- 


lated texts rather than in those which are destined to be sung. 


To explain the Andreatic system it may suffice to give the begin- os 


ning of the Sticheron [Tapddofov pvarnpiov 

wa- The stroke represents an Ison, the sign which in its hooked 
form (—) is often found as the first sign of the melody, if 
the first syllable is unaccentuated. 


-pa- The sign of the acute, which as a rule indicates a higher a. 
note, indicates here a slight emphasis, and is not dif- 


ferent from the accent. 
-so- The Apostrophos ts the sign of a weak syllabie, but does 


not here indicate a lower note, though it may indicate a 


slight dropping of the voice. 

-fov The straight Ison indicates another unaccentuated note. 

wu- —- Straight Ison. 

-ern- The sign is an acute / as that above on the second syllable, 
because the syllable ory carries an accent. If the sign 
would mean an Oxeia, an ascending second, as in the 


round notation, an ascending second would also be re-— 


quired on the pa of rapddo€ov ; the compass of the melody 
would be changed and the cadence would end on a in- 
stead of gz. 
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This sign, a dotted acute» , seems to sharpen the emphasis 
of the acute. 

A straight Ison. 

The Psilon is, according to Tillyard,’ the same as the 
Hypsile of the Middle Byzantine notation and takes its 
shape from the #. It indicates, as the name says (ddmrds = 
high) an upwards movement. 

The Petasma is, as Tillyard points out,* the forerunner 
of the Petaste of the Middle Byzantine system. It gives 
a sharp accent to the note to which it is related. 

The Chamelon takes its form from the letter x. Tillyard 
rightly sees in it a forerunner of the Chamile of the 
Middle Byzantine notation. yapnAds means ‘creeping on 
the ground’ ; the symbol, therefore, stands for a low note, 
or for a leap downwards. 

The compound sign % is mentioned by Thibaut in his 
Monuments, p. 68 (notules composées), and in Mme Ver- 
deil’s La Musique byzantine4as a combination of the Oxeia 
with semicircle and dot. This group occurs in Old Slavonic 
manuscripts and Mme Verdeil calls the combination ‘Oxeia 
with stopica s otkom’. (The stopica is the Russian form 
of the Ison.) An explanation of the combination is not 
given. It seems to me that the combination is set up from 
a dotted Oxeia, Le. a sharpened acute and a semicircle, 
which indicates a lengthening of the note. 

The sign is the Barela of the ecphonetic notation which 
gives a strong, downward leading accent to a group of 
two notes. 

Diple plus Klasma indicates that very strong emphasis 
should be given to the note and that its value should be 
doubled. 

Two consecutive Apostrophoi, te. two unaccentuated 
notes. 

The —* consists of two symbols ; the first gives some accent 
to the last note of the phrase : the second, the two strokes, 
have the value of a Teleia (+) and indicate that the last 


note should be lengthened. 


We see from the analysis of the signs that the melody written 
1 Cf. H. J. W. Tiilyard, ‘Fragment of a Byzantine Musical Handbook’, op. cit., p. 103. 
2 Oi Cit. py TOs, 3 MMB. Subsidta, in. 111. 
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down in the Andreatic system need not have been different from 
that in the other Codices which have been consulted. It is th, 
archaic type of notation—-with its mixture of Simple ecphonetik 
signs, letters, and composite signs—which makes us believe tha 
we have before us two different melodies. The question must-be 
left open whether the Andreatic notation actually forms the. 
third stage of notation, as Tillyard assumes, or represents an ie 
independent system of an archaic character. At present the 
‘Coislin’ notation proves to be the most promising field of re, 
search, because its deciphering will make it possible to study the : 
large number of melodies which have been preserved only in 
that stage of notation. i 
Let us add finally an example of Andreatic notation from 
‘Vatican MS., Cod. Reg. gr. 54, fol. 46 r., and compare it with the 
notation of thie same Sticheron in Cod. Vindob. theol. gr. 181, e 
M.M.B. Facstmilta, vol. i, fol. 122 v. It is the beginning of the. 
second of four Stichera on 25 January in honour of Gregory 
Theologus. ae 
‘EvGéots mpdteat TO cHpa ovv TH buy vopipws mpokabnpdpevos.... : ? 
(Through divine actions the body is purified with the soul in a natural: - 
way. ...) : | ce 


~ 


The Vatican MS. is abbreviated R, the’ Vienna MS. D. The 
figures 1-22 refer to stngle or compound signs above a syllable. 


7 

J 2 3 4 5 é i 8 9 © me 061203 
ao 

ied ee % f > 9 NS 39> SR oom ee 

am +> f>>?> © gf ¢ > gae 


Cy e core TeAhE St To Gipd Gov Yry7 

14 ~~ 16 ry «6B OQ 20 2 22 

NT Kk Sa Og 

rae xx LN ® FY 2 
POLLS ¢ Te px xtyneappoc | 
The notation of R is in red ink like the titles. This is unusual; - 
the colour of the ink of the musical signs varies from light brown. . 
to black. On first pages gold may be used as in Cod. Coislin 220. - 
(1) The hooked Ison was originally a straight stroke. The. 
sign on top is a Parakletike indicating a slight accentuation. 
(2) The Oxeia, here and on mpd (4), corresponds to the prosodic : 
sign of the grammarians. On 2 it is connected with the repeated ~ 
note, on 4 with the step upwards. (3) The Apostrophos marks a - 
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= downward movement ; here it is the interval of a fourth, whereas 
“Gp 5 and6a second. (7) The Bareia accentuates, as we learn from 
-D—, the upward leap of a seventh, followed by a second down- 
yards. (D and other manuscripts obviously make a mistake ; it 
“should be only the leap of a sixth, otherwise the phrase would 
“end on a wrong note.) (8) The compound sign always stands for a 
‘Jong note, followed by a higher accented one. (9) The Oxeia 
marks a higher accent; mm Middle Byzantine manuscripts the 
note is without accent, repeated and lengthened. (10) The Apos- 
— trophos stands, according to Middle Byzantine notation, for a 
-. Chamile, a fifth downwards. {11), (12), and (13} are Apostrophoi 
~ turned into straight Isons. In D, however, 11 and 12 stand 
-» for a second, 13 for a third upwards. (14) A dotted Bareia. 
-. The dot does not correspond in D to a Kentema, but seems to 
- jndicate'a strongly accentuated Bareia. (15) is identical with (8). 
(16) indicates the lengthening of the note to which it belongs. 
“One sees from D that the note is an Ison. (17) Here the Apos- 
-. trophos received the additional sign of a Chamile. It cannot be 
decided when the x was added. (18) [son with two dots, which 
should not be regarded as the Dyo Kentemata of Middle Byzan- 
tine notation, since they do not occur in D and other thirteenth- 
century manuscripts. (19) The Bareia stands for the prosodic 
sign. In D the syllable -@y- has the leap of a third, foHowed by a 
second downwards. (20) The Xeron Klasma is an agogic sign, 
indicating that the two notes to which it refers, should be sung 
separately, in a kind of staccato. (21) The Diple is used as in 8 
and 15 as a sign to indicate doubling the duration of the note. 
(22) Apostrophos turned into Ison. 

We shall now give the transcription, based on D. The Sticheron 
has the Martyria of the fourth mode with the sign of an ascend- 
ing fifth. This means a fifth upwards from the starting point g 
of the fourth mode, i.e. he 
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At + the leap of a seventh, senestne of the combination of | 
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Hypsile plus Kentema, has been corrected into that of a sixth.’ 
Thus the two falling fifths (d'-g) are on the Finalis and the. 
Dominant of the melody. Furthermore, the phrase ends on a,” 
the Martyria vA. a” which one finds in Cod. Vatopedi r4ga,. 
fol. 95 v., indicates that the following phrase, marked by an ~ 
Ison, should start on a. Thus it is evident that the scribe of the: 
manuscript from which several others besides D were copied | 
had made a mistake, and that the leap should be a sixth upwards, 
not a seventh. oo 

Again, it must be emphasized, neither philological considera- 


tions alone, nor conclusions drawn from a number of manuscripts, - 


are sufficient evidence for making emendations. The decisive’ : 
evidence comes from the study of the run of the melody, and °° 
particularly from that of the formulae, as will be shown in the’ - 
chapter on the structure of Byzantine melodies. ie 


III. THE SYSTEM OF MIDDLE AND LATE BYZANTINE 
NEUMATIC NOTATION 


The survey of Early Byzantine notation has shown that the — 
study of Byzantine Chant must be based upon manuscripts in the -. 
Middle Byzantine notation, because in that phase the exactness 
in fixing the intervals precisely, the rhythmic and dynamic 
nuances and the modifications of tempo, have reached a degree 
of perfection which has no parallel in Western Chant, nor in. . 
Western medieval music, or that of the Renaissance; similar — 
minuteness in fixing every detail will be found only in modern 


scores, where words explaining the execution play the same part 2 


as the red signs in Byzantine musical manuscripts. 

It would be even more correct to say that studies in Byzantine 
music must begin with a thorough study of the theoretical treatises 
in which the significance of the numerous signs is explained. 
Though these treatises were written in the fifteenth and six- . 
teenth centuries and referred therefore to Late Byzantine nota-_ 
tion, they are reliable for explaining the Middle Byzantine 
notation, since the latter stage represents only an amplification 
of the former. 

The following description of Middle and Late Byzantine nota- 
tion is, in the main, an interpretation of the Papadike, the most 
concise introduction to the last phase of Byzantine notation. 
We must, however, bear in mind that the explanation of the 
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complicated combination of signs which the theorists try to give 
‘has no historical background. They did not understand the early 
_ phases of notation, from which they are separated by from four _ 
“to six hundred years. We have seen that neumes, deriving from 

-. the prosodic signs and letters, graduaily acquired indistinct, and 
- finally distinct, Interval value. The explanation of the theorists 
~~ yeverses the process, saying that in certain combinations Inter- 


al signs lose their Interval value and no longer count as notes. 


a Such a sign is now a¢wvoy, 1.e. without the quality of a note. 
- This does not mean, the Papadtke continues, that it 1s ‘soundless’ 
(ody ort pany ovk exer), but it 1s not counted as a note (dpiAyov 


oe duvijs ove exer). It is sung, but is not counted (dwvetra: peév ob 


petpelrat dé). 


By this involved explanation the Papadike 1 is trying to-say that 
such a sign in a combination remains what it originally was, a 
symbol, indicating a rhythmic nuance. 

In other combinations, or when used alone, these symbols of 
five different rhythmic nuances have in addition acquired the 
Interval value of an ascending second. This has beén proved by 
the comparative study of all the relevant stages in the develop- 
ment of Byzantine notation. 

There is virtually no divergency between the two methods 
of explaining the system of combinations in Middle Byzantine 
notation, since both arrive at the same results. Moreover, it is 


ae certainly easier to expound the system to the reader as it is 





described by the Byzantine theorists, because the terminology of 
these theorists has been the basis of all our attempts to solve the 
problem of Middle and Late Byzantine notation. The study of 
these treatises is, in fact, still a most valuable help; they give 
us an idea of the scope of the musical theory with which the 
musician had to be acquainted, 

- According to the teaching of the Papadikai, the hentia 
text-books on music, the interval signs are divided into two 
groups: the Xuwpuara (bodies) and the I7vedpara {spirits}. The 
Somata move in steps, the Pneumata in leaps. The Somata 
execute the interval of an ascending or descending second, the 
Pneumata the intervals of the third or fifth. In addition to these 
_ there are signs which are neither Soma nor Pneuma. These 
are: two consecutive descending seconds, producing the inter- 
val of a third, but reaching it by steps in a kind of ghssando, 
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and the Ison, the sign for the repetition of a note. Since it is 
neither a step nor a leap, it is neither a Soma nora Pneuma. -: 

In the course of the fifteenth century a new group of signs was 
added to these, called the ‘Great Signs’ (neydAa onpddta) or the 
‘Great Hypostases’ (weydAas éroordaes). They have no interval- 
value—although a few of them had such a value in the earlier’ - 
stages of the notation—but they regulate the expression and the — 
dynamic and rhythmical nuances of the melody. o 
The following table shows the interval signs and the most os 

important Hypostases. It comprises (A). the interval signs (Gary 
Tua onpddia OF éudwra onpddia) and (B) the additional signs. 
(weydAa onpddta or ddwva onudéia). The Ison (ior) is ascribed to ~ 
both groups by the theoreticians. a 


: Ison w Ge Repeated Note 

A. 

{t) Somata 
| Ascending Second a 

Oligon Oxeia Petaste Dyo Kentemata Pelaston Kouphisma — 


Descending Second 


? a? 
Apostrophos Dyo Apostrophoi 
(2) Pneumata 
Ascending Descending 
‘ | b. A. x 
Kentema Hypsele Elaphron Chamele 


(third) (fifth) (third) (fifth) 


(3) neither Soma nor Pneuma 
4, 7 oy 
Aporrhoé (descending third) Kratemo hyporrhoon 


B. Bareia \ Diple # Parakletike ww Kratema “of” Kylisma. ‘ae 
Gorgon pe Argon 7 Antikenoma -> Tzakisma vu 
Xeron Klasma ~~ Piasma \ Apoderma ™ (-—) 
Thematismos eso @ Thematismos exo #» Thema haploun fe 
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»~ Jt can be seen from this table that there are six signs for the 
“interval of the ascending second, but only two signs for the 
-descending second and only one for the third and fifth, ascending 
“and descending. There are also two signs for a kind of glissando 
in the third downwards. All other intervals must be expressed 
_ by a combination of two of the already existing signs. 

“*. AJjl the earlier investigators passed over the striking fact that 
- there are six different signs for the ascending second, and yet it is 
| precisely this fact that gives the clue to the explanation of the 
- otherwise inexplicable rule of the Papadzke. Each of the six 
signs for the ascending second represents, in fact, a particular 
- way of singing the interval. In combination with a Pneuma, set 
- after or under it, the interval of the Soma is cancelled, and it 
- indicates the way in which the Pneuma with which it is combined 
. is to be sung. 
































LV, THE INTERVAL SIGNS 


Since the Byzantine neumes originated in the prosodic signs, 
their shape imitates, more or less, the movements of the melody 
produced by the human voice, and, consequently, the movements 
of the hand of the conducting precentor. This way of conducting, 
called Cheironomia (yeipovoyia}, which is said to go back to the 
time of Kosmas and John Damascene,’ was brought to a high 
degree of perfection in the Byzantine Church. A good explana- 
tion of the Chetronomia is given by Goar in a note on p. 435 of 
his Euchologium (Paris, 1647): 


post xkéupara tpomapiwy a Canonarcha e libro suggesta, cantus modera- 
torem in ommium conspectu, variis manus dextrae motibus et gestibus, 
-  erectis nimirum, depressis, extensis, contractis, aut combinatis digitis 
. . diversas cantus figuras et vocum inflexiones characterum musicorum vice 
designare: atque ita hunc cantus ducem reliqui attente respicientes, velut 
totius modulationis regulam sequuntur. | : 


After the Kanonarches (Master of the Kanon) had intoned the 
. first verse of the Troparion from the hymn-book, the Domestikos,? 
who could be seen by all, directed the singers with the movements 


1 Netpovopia cori vépuos tapadedopdvos ray dyiwy watépwr tod te dyiov Koopa rod motyrod, nai 
rot dylou ‘Iwdvvou fod dapaoknvod, iia yap ébépyerat y pwr} rod weovros ¥dMew 71, mapaurina 
Kal } xepovota, ws tea mapadecnvig } yepovoyeta 7d ysédos. MS, 811, p. gr. Cf. Thibaut, ‘Etude 
de musique byzantine’ Izvestija russk. archeol. Instituta vi (1g01), p. 366. 

7 There were two Soueorixoi: the second precentor of the right choir and the first of the left. 
‘Watching the right hand of the Domestikas we sing all together (ovuudwvoduer) and for that 
reason the Chetronomia is very useful’ (MS. 811, p. 181). 
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of his right hand and with certain gestures: raising, Woe 
extending, contracting, or putting together his fingers, and in- 
stead of the musical signs he formed the various melodic groups 
_ and the inflections of the voice in the air. And everyone watched’ 
the leader of the choir attentively and followed, as one might say, : 
the structure of the whole composition. = 

The Cheironomia which the leader of the choir executed with 
his music before him was, therefore, a combination of conducting. 
in the modern way with gestures which were a mnemonic guide 
for the singers, who sung by heart. In a transferred sense the’ 
term Cheironomia is used by the theoreticians for. the system of. 
musical signs itself, as is clear irom the treatise by Michael Blem- 
mides,' written in the usual form of a dialogue between teacher 
and pupil (épwramdéxpuors), in which the cheironomic execution of 
all the signs is given. The teaching of the Cheironomia starts 
_ with the Ison. 

The normal movement of the melody eaten any. spécil : 
rhythmical or dynamic nuance on any note is expressed by the 
Ison, Oligon, and Apostrophos. They are called révoz xvptor (notes - 
par excellence) by the theoreticians. The best account of them is. 
given in the so-called Papadike, which first explains the double. 
nature of the Ison and then goes on to explain the function ae 
these three basic signs. 

The beginning, middle, end, and integration of all the signs of the psaltic . 
art is the Ison. Without it no singing can succeed. It is called ‘aphonon’”. | 
not because it.is soundless, but because it is not counted as a note: it is 
sung, but not measured. All the time the tone remains on the same level: 
the Ison is sung. Monee the voice rises the Oligon, whenever it falls. 
the Apostrophos is sung.” ae 


if the neumes are to realize their function of intervals of a 
third and fifth, they must be combined with a Soma: if there is 
no special nuance of rhythmical or dynamic expression, with an 


1 Anya olv Ged trav onuadlay épunvevopever cal? Exacrov, maimber mapa toG codwrdrav xupot — 
MiyohA rob Breuwléov. The treatise was discovered by V. BeneSevit in Cod. 310 of the monastery © 
of S. Catherine at Mount Sinai and was published by him in his Catalogus codicum graec, qui: 
in monasterio S. Catharinae in Monte Sina asservantur (Petropoli, tg11), 1. p. 159. It has been re- - 
edited by Tardo in ZL’ Antica mel, biz. » PP. 24577. 7 

2 Apxt, péon, téAdes, Kal ovornua mavrey ray onpadicv THIS pradruali Téyvns +6 lodv dare yenpts - 
yap Tavzov ov xaroptobras pury Aéyerar Se apavoy odx O7t dat otk éyet, GAA’ Sre dpiGpay davis: 
ovk &yet pusvetrat ev, ov perpetrat bd. Ota per of mdons Tis iodrytos Yadrerat 76 foov, bed. Be wacys — 
ris avapacews 4 GAlyoy, kat dua S€ mdons rip xaraBbdcews 6 dndorpodes. Cf. O. Fleischer, Neumen-- 
Studien IIT, Die spdigriecbische Tonschrift (1904), p. 18; E. Wellesz, “Die Rhythmik der ee 
Neumen’, z. M.W. ii (1920), p. 629. 
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~Oligon or Apostrophos. This is clear from a passage of the 
- Anonymous A in MS. 811 of the Patriarchal Library of Constan- 
_tinople.! After a long discussion of the Pneuma and the ety- 
“mology of the word he says, of the relationship between Soma 
“and Pneuma: ‘Without the Somata the Pneumata cannot come 
‘into existence, and the Somata cannot be set in motion without 
the Pneumata.’ OO 

. Later on in the same treatise the author gives another defini- 
tion of the difference between Pneuma and Soma: the Pneumata 
_ produce a flowing up or down of the voice ; but-the Somata make 
~ the voice ascend or descend a little (amotio. cat carioGow puxpdv 
rh pwr). 

The normal movement of the melody, therefore, is expressed 
~ py the Ison, Oligon, and Apostrophos, and by the Pneumata in 
combination with Oligon and Apostrophos: 


Interval ascending descending 


Repetition t= 


Second = 4 
Third — an 
Fourth tn S) 
Fifth ache | 9% 
Sixth La 

Seventh ie ‘ 

Octave ae - 


But to obtain one of the special nuances of expression which, 
according to the theoreticians, belong to the four ascending 
Somata, viz. Oxela, Petaste, Kouphisma, and Pelaston, the 
Somata are used as aphonic signs, added to the Ison, the descend- 
ing Somata, and the Pneumata. 

When we read in the Papadzke “ [Ipdcyes otv, éte m&oar at 
aviotcat duvai brordguovTas Ud THV Katwovcdy’, the seemingly 
strange statement that all rising signs are ruled by the falling 
ones is to be understood in this sense, that the more complete 


1 Edited by J.-B. Thibaut in the Reuue de l Orient Chrétien, vi. 596 sqq. and by L. Tardo, 
DL’ Antica Mel. Biz., based on Cod. 1656 of the Laura, pp. 207 sqq. 


6181 U 
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repertory of nuances contained in the four ascending Somata can’ 
also be ‘utilized when the movement is a descending one, since. 
the ascending Somata can be used as aphonic additional signs in - 
combination with the signs of the descending movement. This is — 
a considerable economy in an already sufficiently complicated 
system of notation. In practice, however, a relatively small .. 
number of compound signs was used since leaps with a particular .- 
expression occur mostly in the ascending movement ofthemelody ~ 
up to a fifth; other intervals are very rare. Downwards, leaps of 
a fourth and fifth are most common, but they are rarely marked 
.. by an aphonic sign. z 

It may also have been noticed that no mention has been made — 
of the Dyo Kentemata, though they are included in the tables of ~ 
the Papadikaz. In practice, the Dyo Kentemata were used exclu- — 
sively as interval signs, indicating originally the rise of the voice © ~ 
to the interval of a half-tone, viz. e—f, or a—b flat. In combination . 
with other signs, therefore, the Dyo Kentemata do not produce 


peiav).? 





a leap, but keep their separate interval value (dzotedodar pwvyy | 


The Ison (for) occupies a special position. It is considered the 


most important sign (dpy7, wéon, Tédos Kal overnua wavTwv) be-- 


cause, in Byzantine Church music as in Gregorian Chant, the — 


repetition of the feor, the tone of recitation, plays an important 
part in the structure of the melodies.2 It 1s the’most humble 
sign, because it indicates that the melodic line is static, and 
because it subordinates itself to the Pneumata. But it is also the 
king, because it is the beginning and the foundation (épy7 «ai 
GewéAcov) not merely of the notation but of the melody itself. For 
the Ison is, in fact, the opening of the mouth in order to sing a 
melody, a Sticheron, or a Hirmus. It is therefore the beginning 
of all song, but it is also the end, because all songs close with the 
Ison.? 

The end of the treatise is. particularly instructive; it explains 
the meaning of the terms €udwvov (sounding) and adwrev (sound- 

1 Cf. Tardo, L’ Antica Mel, Biz., p. 269. 


2 Bret THY apyyy ef altot moiovpeba, Kai dvev todrou otx éort bvvardy eupety yeas poviy, oUTE 
avnotioay ovte Kkarwtcav. Séev elvar tobro Kal povty Kabans Kal geri: Kat éxet laud duriv, tolay be 
WTO dp u.cy OvUK éyet. Kal axovoor Ti éoTt Tota hui €oTi 7 dr oS tiny. Kal ovK éoriy ddlws evpeiy 
horny, et uy Td Toov Karz’ dpxny vroBdaAAe. 7 Sé pubuexy devi éativ, pera rafews eupedws xai Kar” 
axodouBiav To6 eippod évappovins Gdopevy, olay To ebrdxtus Gddpevoy pédos (Anon. A. MS. 811). 


3 Ibid. p. 88. 
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less}. When the Ison is considered as a sign for the repetition of 
a note, with the ability to rule other signs, it is édwvor ; in so far 
as it is counted as one of the Hypostases it is déwvor. | 

The Ison rules, in fact, all ascending and descending signs with 
the exception of the Oligon, ‘for the Oligon ts hke another self in 
_relation to the Ison and one does not command oneself’. In other 
words, the Oligon is rhythmically equivalent to the Ison, it can 
add nothing to it by the d¢wvor yiyvecfat, the process of becoming 
“soundless,whereas the Oxeia, the Petaste, and the Kouphisma 
can transfer their special nuance to the Ison. 

In the course of the discussion of the Oligon (éA¢yov) in Hagio- 
polites' it is carefully explained, as a point which must cause 
surprise, that among the various nuances of expression there are 
three signs (here the author refers only to the three most fre- 
quently used signs for the ascending Second and omits the three 
others) and not one for the interval of the ascending Second. The 
Anon. A., too, states that these three signs are of equal pitch 
(isophonic), but that each has its characteristic cheironomic 
value: Oligon and Oxela have the same sound, or note, but, 
according to the cheironomic system, the Oligon has less strength. 
Oligon, Oxeia, and Petaste are, as far as the interval is concerned, 
equivalent signs, but they convey different nuances of expression. 
And now a characteristic of the Oligon is mentioned, which it 
shares with the Ison and Apostrophos. This important passage 
was long ago quoted by Thibaut in his article on the Late Byzan- 
tine notation: “The Oligon has an advantage over the Oxeia and 
Petaste, that it can be combined with all the aphonic signs, that 
js, the cheironomic signs ; we do not find the Oxeia or the Petaste 
combined with the Kratema, the Bareia, the Piasma, or the 
Antikenoma or the Apoderma; these signs can only be combined 
with the Ison, the Oligon, and the Apostrophos.”? 

This passage, too, confirms the theory and explanation of the 
signs given here. By means of the chelronomic signs, Ison, 
Oligon, and Apostrophos receive a special significance which the 
other signs do not need. These three signs are, therefore, tran- 


1 Cf. Thibaut, Monuments, p. 60, 

2 “Eyer S€ adAw 7d GAiyow GAAo yapiopa wAdoy rig Ofelas Kat THS weraarhs, Ore riBera Kai ets 
éAg. 7a Sduve, yyouy 72 TAS yerpovoytas Kai ody ctpioxoper dbeiay, } TETAETHY EIS KPGTHLG, OUTE CEis> 
Bapeiav, obre cis wiaopa, obre eis dvrixevayta, ode els drodeppa, ef 2 Ta Tpia rabra, 7d faov, To dAlyor 
xat rév dndorpogov (MS. 811, fol. 44 v.). Cf. Thibaut, ‘La Notation de S. Jean Damascéne’, 
Bulletin de UInstitut archéol. russe de Cple (1898), p. 171. 
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scribed by us as the standard signs of the notation with the quaver, : 


since this was taken as the basis of the rhythmical system. 


In the same treatise, MS. 811, p. 83, it is also said that the 
Oxeia (éfefa) is a more emphatic sien than the other two. It.) 
raises the tone abruptly and lets it fall again in the same way ee 
without Jengthening it 7 dé ofeta Gpacdrepov € dort onddiov, erdva 
yap Kpove. THY dwvnv Kal KaTaPaiver ywpis dpyelas broxarw). This 
is not very clearly expressed. It is clear, however, from the 


repeated statements of the theoreticians, that the Oligon, Oxeia, 





and Petaste have the same interval value, so that this caraBatver 


is not produced by a fall in the voice but by a reduction in aS 


dynamic strength after a Second abruptly sung. 


The Petaste (zerac77}) means a Second sung quickly and with 
élan. It implies an increase in intensity beyond the Oxeia. Two. 
Oxeiae can, therefore, follow one another but not two Petastein 
the same direction, as this would mean too great an increase in © 
emphasis. Its cheironomic sign is the movement of the hand 


through a curve.! 


A further increase in intensity is produced by the Dyo Kente- 


mata (Ovo Kevrjyara). According to the Anon. E this is a hybrid 


sign because its value is never subordinated to that of another © - * 
sien, while, on the other hand, it leaves the value of the sounds =: 
with which it combines unchanged. It implies a rise of one note |. 


and, in accordance with the etymology, the shortening of the 
note. The Anon. E compares the Dyo Kentemata to a small 
double flute which was highly esteemed by the Oriental Fathers: 
‘These two flutes together give only one note, though in reality 


each gives one; this note therefore is much stronger.’ It is at the © - 


same time much shorter than that of the Oligon and Petaste. 
From these definitions it is clear that the Dyo Kentemata occupy 
an exceptional position among the signs marking an ascending 
Second: they cannot be made aphonic, though we always find 
them in combination with another sign. They never occur alone, 
set over a syllable, but are sung as the second tone, or, if a group 
of notes is set to a syllable, as the last tone of the group. 

The Kouphisma (xov¢ioua) is a rarely used sign, whose signific- 
ance is disputed by the theoreticians. It was frequently inter- 
preted as the interval of a half-tone rather than as the halving of 


1 Tis Se reracris % érupodoyia amo Tis yetpovopias €AADOy. ofoved yap rérarae 4} dwry Kol Kevet 
Ti xelpa we mrépvya. (MS. 812, p. 72.) 
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the rhythm. A passage in MS. 811, however, tells against this 
interpretation.! According to the rather naive interpretation of 
the theoreticians the Kouphisma derived its form from the fact 
that a x* was placed after a Petaste as a sign that it was reduced 
as far as sound and expression were concerned (xara tiv dwviv cai 
KaTa THY xe:povoztav). The Kouphisma means, accordingly, the 
raising of the voice by a note, but. “hesitantly, and with a very 
restrained and weak intonation’. Because of its weakness it is 
not easy to combine it with other notes. In the light of this state- 
ment the Kouphisma may be best compared with the ‘liquescent 
notes’ of Piainchant. 

The Pelaston is found even less frequently. It is similar to the 
Petaste, to which it was later added, and meant an mtensifica- 


tion of 1t.° 


The Apostrophos (aaéarpodos) is the first of the descending 
signs and corresponds rhythmically to the Oligon, as has already 
been said. It is the sign for the interval downwards. When the 
Apostrophos is placed under an Ison it naturally keeps its value, 
and two separate notes are obtained. Its use in combination with 
the rhythmical cheironomic signs Is always the same as that of 
_ the Oligon. It combines with the Diple, the Kratema, the Bareta, 
and with all the sounding and soundless signs of the Cheironomia, 
just as the Ison and the Apostrophos do.* 

The Kentema (xéyrnyua), third upwards, Hypsele (tyAn), fifth 
upwards, Elaphron (éAd¢pév), third downwards, Chamile (yapuAy), 
fifth downwards, have, as Pneumata, the rhythmical value of. 
the Ison, Oligon, and Apostrophos, and no special rhythmical 
significance of their own. They are transcribed by the quaver. 
The Kentema and the Hypsele can only be combined with the 
Oligon, Oxeia, and Petaste. The Elaphon combines with the 
Apostrophos, Oligon, and Petaste; the Chamile principally with 
the Apostrophos, but often with the Kouphisma, Oligon, and 
Petaste. 

i Kai 6 Adpywy, dz. 76 Kovdicua quidwror dort, aparddAerat, Kai od voet Ti Advet, GAA TeAglav jrev 
devi eye, Aadporésay 8é ris meracris, womep Kal rd dAtyor eAadporép av ris dfelas (MS, 811, p. 92). 

2 «; abbreviation for xoddiaua = lightening. 

3 Td 8 redaordy reraaréy # Kpetrrov Adyerat «is doa yap Cort ypHaysos 4} meraaTH, ets Taoabra 
aL TO TeAaoTéY (MS. SIt, Pp. 172). 

+ "EvOa rifera: 70 dAtyov, Tiferce Kal 6 dwdotpodos, Hyour eisarny Seady, eis ro Kparnua, cis rv 
Bapeiay, xai es wdvra Ta onuddsa THs xerpovoptas puwyjerTd re Kai ddwva, dpokus Kal “Grou Tera TO 
loov éxe? Kai 6 dzoorpopos (MS. 811, p. 133). 
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The Hyporrhoe (szroppo%), also called Skolex (axwAn€ = worm) | 
and Melos, is, according to the theoreticians, a ‘little melody’. It. 
_is defined as a ‘twisting’, as a ‘throwing out of the voice from the. 
throat’ (€xBAnua rot youpyovpov). This melodic movement com-.: 
prises two consecutive Seconds downwards. Like the Dyo Kente- 
mata it is a hybrid sign.’ In this ambiguous role it can be com- 
bined at will with ascending or descending signs. It is also an 
essential part of the Seisma, one of the ‘Great Signs’, which 
indicates a ivemolo of the note to which it is set. | : 

The Kratema-Hyporrhoon (xparnua dadppoov) is related to the 
Hyporrhoe. It has the same significance, but doubles the length. ? 


V. THE ‘GREAT HYPOSTASES ae. 
The Bareia (Bapeta) is one of the most important cheironomic | 
signs. In the Early Byzantine period it had an interval value? ~ 
and meant the opposite to the Oxeia. It lost this significance and” 
became a sign that the voice, starting a movement downwards, : 
should be produced with emphasis.3 Since the Bareia marks an - 
ictus it combines neither with the Oxeia nor the Petaste.¢ << 
The Diple (87A#) means, as well as the doubling of the Apos- 
trophos, a rhythmical lengthening of the note under which it is. 
set.6 It doubles the duration of the interval sign and is therefore _ 
transcribed with a crotchet. a 
In the same way, the Kratema (xpdrnua) means a doubling re 
the rhythmical.value of the note under which it is placed, but. it 
has a special cheironomic significance.* It means a note produced : 
with great emphasis. - 
The Dyo Apostrophoi (8v0 dadéerpodo:}, or Syndesmoi (ovv- - 
decpot), also belong here, according to the theoreticians, although, © 
like the simple Apostrophos, they mean a descent of one note. 
They have, however, this difference that they imply lengthening.” 
1 ‘SH daoppoy ti core, nvedpa i} cdpa;-——Odre avetpa €or, ovre cpa, GAAd exBAyya rob youp- |. 
yovpou (Cod. Laura 1656). Cf. Tardo, L’ Antica mel. biz., p. 228. Tardo suggests the reading from « 
MS. 811: da vyapyapedivos, ‘through’ the soft palate’. 
2 Cf. Tillyard, ‘Studies in Byz. Music’, Musical Anteguary, 1913; PP. 203; 207-13. 
3 ‘H de Bapete, avo rod Bapéws nat rod ier Tovou mpogepeay thy doryv (MS. 811, P- 180). 
4 Cf. Thibaut, ‘Etude de musique byz.’, Bulletin de P Institut arckéol. russe, v1. 381. hi 
5 IIdAw 8 Smaciakduere, Kai Surap xadovpeva dvoreAct xparnye, spolws Kal 7 ad i ae 


evepyet, Serlamralopevy yap ata avoreAe (i agiopol. 219 V¥.). | 
6 Thp adriy S¢ Sivaguv eye: cat 7d Kpdrypa, Kat roPro yap de dpyiar riPerat, dcadepor S€ wovoy Kara | - 


Thy xetpovopiav (MS. 811, P- 177). 


7 O68 8é S00 andotpodot, cf Kai pia drdaracts éyévero, GAN’ ei Kai downy nai dpyeiay, Kat xetpovo~ ‘ag 


judy (MS, 811, p. 129). 
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These three signs, Diple, Kratema, and Dyo Apostrophoi, pro- 
duce the three main rhythmical lengthenings. The Tzakisma 
(rfaxcopa}, or Klasma mikron (xAdopa pixpov), together with the 
Seisma (cetopza) and Parakletike (wapaxAnrix7), produce a length- 
ening which is less by a half. They are described as 7pt7ova, half- 
tones, in Hagiopolites, not because of their interval value, but 
because of their rhythmical significance.! 

The Tzakisma combines with all the cheironomic signs. When 
it stands above an Oxeia, the Oxeia 1s sung with greater emphasis 
than it would be if it stood alone.” It is transcribed with a aotted 
quaver. 

The Seisma corrésponds to a kind of tremolo. It is seid: 
ally derived from ceiw, ‘tremble’, and its cheironomic sign is a 
tremor of the hand. It is expressed in writing by a combination 
of two Bareiai and a Hyporrhoe. The Seisma usually stands at 
the beginning of Hirmi, most frequently of those of the second 
plagal mode. 

The Kylisma («vAccpa) signifies a ‘rolling and rotating of the © 
voice’ (kuAee nal orpédec ras duwvas). It has the same meaning as 
the quiisma in Latin neumatic notation. The' Kylisma is tran- 
scribed with a shake. 

Gorgon (yopyov) and Argon (doydv) have not the same fixed 
rhythmical value in Byzantine notation that they have in the 
Church music of the present day. They seem to have meant no 
more than an accelevando and ritardando. | 7 

The Apoderma (dddepya) 1s the sign of a short musical division 
and stands at the end of a musical phrase. [t divides it from what 
follows, and it also seems to have indicated a shght slowmg down. 

The Xeron klasma (fnpov xAaocpa) indicates that the voice 
should rise abruptly and harshly (rpayéws cai oxdAnpds). It is set 
to a group of notes which are sung in a kind of mezzo-staccato.3 

The Antikenoma (avrixévwya) always unites ascending notes © 


I The same explanation of the cheironomic significance of the Tzakisma and the Parakletike 
is given by Anon. A in MS, 811, p. 40: 7d 8€ tldmiopa Kard ry erwvupiav adrod rlanile wixper 
tous daxrvhous Tis xecpos, irae Karat, KTUITECTAL ddiyor, dpyeirac pexpdr, dia, trodra yoby Aéyerat 
Thaxtopa. 9 S€ wapaxdytiny Kai atrn mpds Ti KAjow airis kAavopos € eoTiy Kal ddupuos Too wéAoUS 
avriis, cat rAavuupile, mapaxdXnrevet, tapaxcAet paupuoues, Kal xAatet TOVS Adyous aoris, ba TodToa 
yore Adyerat TrapanAyrert. 

2 "Gre yap xeira: 76 rlaxiopa exdvy rijs éfeias, viverae tf | tela arepewrépo, THS aAAnS Beelas TRS 
avev rlaxioparos (MS. 811, p. 93). 

3 Cf. Tillyard, Handbook of ee Middle Byz. Notation, p. 26. Tillyard rightly warns the reader 
that the Xeron Klasma should be carefully distinguished from the Kratema, which it often 
tesembles very closely in the later MSS. 
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with descending ones. According to the theoreticians it occurs. — 
more frequently in melodies of an ornamented type than in those © 
of the more syllabic type. In Late Byzantine manuscripts it — 
indicates ‘the highest point of an up-and-down figure’.! — 
The meaning of the Thematismos eso (@eyartopos €ow) and the - 
Thematismos exo (feuariopes é€w} is not made entirely clear by — 
the theoreticians. From the formation of the signs, however, we ~— 
can see that both are the letter @, the first with a curl downwards, © 
the second with a curl upwards. The theoreticians take the signs 





as the initial letter of the word @éua, a ‘Theme’ or group of notes, | oe 
The descending sign accompanies two notes, the ascending three? 
The meaning of another sign of the same shape, the Thema — 


haplun (@€ua aAodv), is rather obscure. It is defined as indicating 


a stmple rhythm (@éors dwAq, rouréote yerpovopia dzAH) and stands © | 


at the end of a melodic phrase ; its precise significance 1s uncertain. 

The results of this section may conveniently be summarized in 
the following table, which gives the transcriptions in modern 
staff notation of the signs set out in the table on p. 286: _ 


A. Ison 
Oligon Apostrophos N 
Kentema Elaphron{ *® 
Hypsele Chamuie 


Oxeia < Petaste Ss Pelaston “he Kuphisma Ph 
oe F**) or 


Dyo Kentemata e 


_! 


' Dyo Apostrophoi 4 


Hyporrhoe e a 
| 
Kratemo-Hyporrhoon * J 
~~ 


B. Bareia ee 
. ft 
Diple o Kratema ; 
s 


Tzakisma ¢* Parakletike ¢ Seisma e 
Gorgon == accel. Argon = rit. Apoderma * 
Xeron Klasma == mezzo stacc, Kylisma iN 


! Tillyard, Handbook of the Middle Byz. Notation, p. 27. 
4 «ai Sydat é iw tTpets dwvds elmeiv, 6 8é ow Svo (MS, 811, p. 178). 
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With the development of the richly ornamented, so-called | 
‘psaltic’ style, a large number of new Hypostases were added. 
To the first layer, introduced in twelith- and thirteenth-century 
manuscripts, belong, according to Thibaut,! the Parakalesma, 
the Enarxis, the Synagma, the Tromikon, the Kratema, the 
Psephiston, and the Psephiston Synagma; others were added 
later. Thibaut, after having examined a large number of manu- 
scripts in the Late Byzantine notation, arrived at a list of forty 
aphonic signs, not including the Ison and the Phthorai which we 
shall discuss later in this chapter. To these he adds a number of 
composite cheironomic signs. 

The meaning of many of them is very doubtful; some have 
fantastic names like ouvdecpodvyopa, KxvdAtcpavrixévwua, ayrei- 
KOCUVTIGLLG, KparnpoKarapalovdpaga, KparnporaTaBoTpopiumrdép- 
poov, of which it is impossible to make any sense. Since this 
work is only concerned with classical Byzantine music, the 
study of these signs falls outside its scope. It may suffice to 
give a list of them and to add briefly what, according to the 
theoreticians, their significance was. A more detailed account 
of them can be found in Thibaut’s Etude de musique byzantine, 
Fleischer’s Neumenstudien, 1, and Tardo’s L’ Antica melurgia 
bizantinag. 


(x) Diple  y y (to) Stauros ae ee 
(2} Parakietike , ee (11) Apoderma ow 
(3) Kratema BO” haw (z2) Tzakisma ooo 

(4) Seisma 4s i (13) Xeron Klasma Pr SS 
(5) Piasma an © (14) Parakalesma C. C 
6) G 

sence te (15) Heteron Parakalesma QL 


Argon 
(7) Arg sa (16) Psephiston Parakalesma 7 i f 


(8) Gorgosyntheton ? HY 
(9) Argosyntheton 4 by 


(x7) Homalon _ 
(18) Antikenoma “7 = 


t Thibaut, ‘Etude de mus, byz.’, Bull. de P institut arcbéol. russe, vi. 364. 
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(xg) Synagma eo. wy (3i) Uranisma MRety 
20) arte ~\  “\ 2) Choreema gy G 
(21) Lygisma 1 é =, 
(33) Thema Haplun +e. fw © . 
(22) Kylisma Aad nw : 
(23) Antikenokylisma wn (34) Thes kai Apothes YY -¢4 
(24) Tromikon GS ey (35) Thematismos eso 
(22) SNORE y Bee e a (36) Thematismos exo #¥ | : a 
(26) Tromikon Parakalesma K eines £ Ls oS 
(27) Ekstrepton | re 
(38) Hemiphonon na f- 
(28) Psephiston BE as 
| ! j SF (39) Hemiphthoron AN oe 
(29) Psephiston Synagma oid ee 
(30) Epergema e (40) Hemargon “Ho 


Combinations of the Great Hypostases 


Kratema Kuphisma 


Tromikon and Psephiston 


Psephiston and Homalon 


Psephiston and Parakalesma 


Homalon and Xeron kjasma 


Tromikon and oynagma 


KOK 
Psephiston and Xeron klasma fm 
Ae 


Tromikon and Homalon 
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We need comment only on those signs which have not been 
previously discussed. 
(5) Piasma (wiaopa, grasping). The sign indicates the ‘com- 
pression’ of the tones to which it is added. 
(8) Gorgosyntheton, a double Gorgon ; it doubles the rhythm- 
ical value. 
(9) Argosyntheton, a double Argon. 
(ro) Stauros marks a rallentando at the end of the phrase. 
(14) Parakalesma gives an ‘imploring expression to the melody’, 
i.e. it intensifies its expression. 
(15) Heteron Parakalesma. Another form of the Parakalesma. 
(16) Psephiston Parakalesma marks a ‘rolling of the voice’, a 
Mordent. . 
(17) Homalon indicates ‘the rhythmical equality of the tones 
of the melisma’. 
(19) Synagma marks a gato. 
(21) Lygisma Qvuyioua, a twisting) seems to have the same 
significance as the Kylisma. 
(23) Antikenokylisma is an inverted Kylisma. 
(24) Tromikon (tpopuxdv, trembling) signifies a ‘turn’ of the voice. 
(25) Tromikon Synagma signifies a soft tremolo. 
(26) 
( 
( 





2 


o 

26) Tromikon Parakalesma signifies an intensified tremolo. 

27) Ekstrepton or Strepton is an inverted Tromikon. 

28) Psephiston (yndilewv, to pick out) indicates that the tones 
have to be emitted separately (év@a etciv at Pwvai ceywpt- 
opevat Kai ovy 600 Aeyduevar. MS. 811, p. 178). 

(29) Psephiston Synagma, also called Gureurisma, is ‘a soft 

: ‘rolling of the voice in the throat’. 

) Epergema is identical with the Antikenoma. 

(31) Uranisma is a kind of Mordent or ‘turn’ (eis dysos alper rHv 
duviv, elra xarapiBdaler.| 

(32} Choreuma indicates another kind of Mordent. 

(34) Thes kai Apothes accompanies the final cadence. 

(37) Anarxis or Enarxis ts set after the Intonation at the begin- 
ning of a melody before an Oligon. It is also called Diam- 
phismos (dsaudiopds, separation), probably because it 
separates the Intonation from the beginning of the 
hymn-tune. —_ | 

(38) Hemiphonon, ‘half tone’: No explanation of the sign is 

found in the treatises. According to Thibaut it marks the | 
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modulation from the Third Plagal Mode into another, ©. 

(39) Hemiphthoron seems to indicate the modulation from the . 
Fourth Plagal Mode. 

(40) Hemargon seems to be related to the Argosyntheton. No | 
explanation of the sign is found in the treatises. It is. 
mentioned only in MS. 811, p. 38. | : 





VI. THE MODES | nee 

The melodies of the hymns are divided into eight groups or 
Echoi (yor): four authentic («dJpio.) and four plagal (@Adyior), 
each of which is based on a scale corresponding to one of the —_. 
eight Gregorian modes. At the beginning of every hymn of the =~ 
Hirmologion and Sticherarion the number of the Echosisgivenand 
a group of signs, the Martyria (saprupia) or Signature ofthemode, 

From the section on the Greek alchemists we have seen that the - 
habit of giving ciphers to the Echoi, viz. a’, B’, y’, 8’, wa. a’, aA. p’, 
7A. y’, wA. 8° instead of names, is already found in the alchemical 
treatises of Ps.-Zosimus. The author of the Hagtofolites com- a 
plains that the Echo are only counted over, and have no names © : ee 
like the Greek modes, and draws up the following list: a’ corre. ©. 
sponds to the Greek Hypodorius, pf’ to Hypophrygius, y’ to 
Hypolydius, 6° to Dorius, 7A. a’ to Hypodortus, A. 8’ to Phrygius, 
mr. y' to Lydius or Mixolydius, 7A. 8’ to Hypomixolydius. This 
list, however, is faulty. Correct listsofthe namesare giveninCod. 
Barberini Gr. 300 and in the Papadike ; they correspond to those __ 
given to the Latin modes by Western medieval theorists: 


Byzantine Modes Gregorian Modes 
Fyos a’ First authentic I, Dorius 
Fyos p" Second authentic Tif. Phrygius 
axes y Third authentic VY. Lydius 
Wyos 8 Fourth authentic VIf. Mixolydius 
qyos wA. a’ First plagal Il. Hypodorius 
Fixes 7A. B’ Second plagal IV. Hypophrygius 
Ryos Bapvs ‘Third plagalmode or Barys VI. Hypolydius 
#yos vA. 8 Fourth plagal VII. Hypomixolydius 


At the beginning of every hymn the number of the Echos is 
given, followed by various groups of musical signs, the Martyriae 
or Signatures of the Mode. Apart from Mode I and Mode IV, each 
mode has several Signatures. : 
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The meaning of the Martyriae was obscure and Gaisser, 
Gastoué, Thibaut, and Riemann tried in vain to solve the prob- 
lem. We owe the solution to Tillyard, who found out ‘by trial’ 
that the various Signatures indicated the ‘starting-notes’ within 
a single mode. The table which he drew up in his study ‘Sig- 
natures and Cadences of the Byzantine Modes’ in the Annual of 
the British School at Athens, vol. xxv (1923-5), pp. 78-87, and his 
explanations of the significance of the Signatures made it possible 
to fix the pitch of the initial notes of the hymns. I give on p. 302 
a survey of the Martyriae, based in the main on Tillyard’s table, 
with some additional Intonation formulae from Codex Iviron.’ 
The note added to the Signature (for example: = a) indicates the 
starting-point of the melody. 

From this table we arrive at the following results: 

Mode I. The Hypsele, added to the numeral a’, indicates that 
the note which is the starting-point of the first Mode is a fifth 
higher than d, the note on which we would expect the melody to 
begin. Most of the melodies of Mode I have the Martyria of the 
ascending fifth and start on a. 

Mode II. The first Martyria (1) is only the letter § in its 
Byzantine shape. Since no interval sign is added, one would 
expect ¢ as the starting-point ; but from numerous transcriptions 
it became evident that melodies, preceded by this Martyria, had 
g as their starting-point. The fact that all the melodies of the 
first group begin on g cannot be explained palaeographically, but 
is confirmed by the Martyriae of the second and of the third 
eroups. Melodies of the second group begin on 6-natural, those 
of the third on a. The Martyria of the fourth group (4) has two 
consecutive seconds; in contrast to the first three groups, 6- 
natural must be taken as the theoretical starting-point, and we 
have to intone two consecutive descending seconds in order to 
reach the actual beginning of the melodies of this type, ong. We 
have, therefore, to take g as the initial tone of the melodies of the 
first and of the fourth group. 

Mode III. The majority of the melodies are reckoned, theore- 
tically, from @; the two ascending seconds indicate c as the real 
starting-point of the melody. Another group starts on a, a third 
on f. Not all the interval groups which are added to the number 


' A complete table of the Martyriae, which occur in Codex Iviron, was given by C. Héeg on 
p. 17 of the Facsimile edition of the MS. in MZ.44.B., vol. i, 
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Mode [ 


Mode TI (xt) YF 2) Y* -th (uso t) y > & ‘ ¢ 


Mode IIT {z) a FF. oe! QV. F WT sa (3) Fea: 


2? fs 
Mode IV 7 1 d'or g 

| » 33 A i 
Model Plagal (1) 7 Gd (2) nag 
Mode 11 Plagal (x) Gee a hySeg G)RGT Se a 

(4) Po~e$ | 


a rs 
Mode IIT Plagal (x) “f/f Buy 


Mode IV Plagal (r) to se 
(3) t § 7 pe a (4) hr cr ae La 
(5) A § 





of the mode (J’) as intonation formulae, give the pitch of the — 
initial note; where they could not be relied on, the starting note 
could only be discovered by exhaustive exploration of all the ~~ 
possibilities of the transcription. But once they had been found, 
there could be no doubt that the Martyriae of four groups, (1), 
(4), (5), (6), always indicated a beginning on c’, those of (2) and (3) 
a beginning on a. In Codex Iviron we find some other Martyriae 
indicating a beginning on /. ae 

Mode IV. The Hypsele, added to 8’, indicates d’ as the start-. = 
ing note of the fourth mode; but in order to avoid too high |» 
a pitch we have to transpose melodies of this mode a fifth down- —- 
wards and begin on g; in that case 6 has to be flattened. 





oe Fe ae ty eR a ge eT ee rd eT ge he et 
Dot WE OE ee led el geccrs cst ets 
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Mode I Plagal. The majority of the melodies of this mode 


] belong to the first group (1) ; they start on d and end on d. Others 
~ start on @ and end on d. Melodies of the second group (2) begin 
on g and end on 4. 


Mode IT Piagal. To the four starting notes of Tillyard’s table, 


viz. e (1), f (4) & (2), @ (3), a fifth, d, must be added, which 
~ frequently occurs in the Hirmi of this mode in Codex [viron. 


Mode I1I Plagal. Instead of Fyos mAdyios y’ we find for this 


- mode the term Barys (Sapus) or Grave. The Signature which 


precedes the intonation formula is obviously an abbreviation of 


this word. The melodies of this mode begin regularly on f or on 


a; some melodies of the third group (3), however, have an 
Apostrophos as the first interval sign instead of an Ison, which 
means a beginning on é. | 

Mode IV Plagal. This mode has four starting notes: eé (6), 
g (1), @ (2), (3), and c’ (4), (5). In some of the Hirmi of Codex 
Iviron, however, the starting note 1s @’ or eS this is indicated by 
an Oxeia or the combination of Oxeia and Kentema as starting- 
points of the melody. 

The various beginnings of melodies of the same mode attracted 
the attention of all the scholars who studied Byzantine musical 
notation; but it was impossible to arrive at any definite con- 
clusions before a great number of hymns were transcribed and 
comparative studies into the structure of the melodies could be 
begun. Now, however, we can see that the variation in the begin- 
nings was caused by the occurrence of certain melodic formulae 
and by their application to the words of the hymn. We shall 
explain this principle of composition in the following chapter on 
the structure of the melodies. Here we need only say that the 
Echoi of Byzantine music should be thought of not merely as 
scales in the modern sense, but as groups of melodies of a certain 
type, built upon a number of basic formulae which characterize 
the Echos. The discovery of this principle of construction will 
help us to understand the significance of the Martyriae, which 
Tillyard found by empirical demonstration, but which still needs 
an exact palaeographical explanation. 


VII. THE INTONATION FORMULAE 


Apart from the indications relating to the number of the Echos 
and to the various Signatures, the manuscripts and the theoretical 
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treatises contain a number of melodic formulae, sung to words 
whose meaning was obscure. They were:! . | 


First Mode Ananeanes (dvaveavds) 
Second Mode Neanes (veavés) 

Third Mode Nana (vava) 

Fourth Mode Hagia (ayea) 


First Plagal Mode Aneanes (aveaveég) 
Second Plagal Mode WNeeanes (vedaves) 
Third Plagal Mode Aanes {davés) 
Fourth Plagal Mode Neagie (vedyte) 


These intonation formulae were called either Echema linia a 
Apechema (darjynua), or Enechema (évijyqua). The Anonymus of 
Codex Laurae 1656 gives the following definition :? 1 


‘How do you start, if you want to begin a Sticheron or another on of - 
that kind?’—‘According to the Intonation’ (évjyqua).— What is the 
Echema ?’~—‘The layout of the Mode’ (1) rod #you émBody).—‘ And how do you: 
intone ?’—‘Anane Anes,’—"What does that mean ?’—-"This is the approved: - 
and very useful beginning; when you hear it you will admire the singer 
who executes the Intonation. The Anane Anes is a prayer, this is to say: 
72 “Avak «ai Baowdeb obpavol Kat ys, cal aVEg Kal ddes 7A, mapemalere 
OU 6a : 


The interpretation of Ananeanes, cited above, as deriving 
from words of the prayer is improbable. It was pointed out that. 
the significance ef the formulae was ‘to serve the singers as cue-. 





words for the solemnization, and at the same time as mnemonic: 


aids’, and that their origin may go back to the Jewish schola 


cantorum.3 The words and the melodic formulae must, however, 

be separated. They may be rudiments of verses from well-known | 

hymns as the Anonymus from Codex Laurae suggests; some may = 
go back to Jewish intonations. But there is also another possi- 
bility to which T first drew attention in a study on the cantilla- 
tion of Manichaean hymns: the texts of the Byzantine intonation 
formulae, like Ananeanes, Nana, and so forth, may be com- 
pounds of meaningless syllables like the yea which we find fre- 





1 The list is based on Codex Chrysander, published by O. Fleischer in Nenmen-Studten, iil. 37, | > a 
but the syllables dvaves for the first mode are replaced by dvaveavés. Tillyard, Handbook, p. 31, 2 


gives @ hist of other variants. 
2 Edited by L. Tardo in L’ Antica Met. Biz., pp. 207-20. Ae 
3 Cf. E. Werner, ‘The Psalmodic formula Neannoe and its origin’, The Musical Quarterly, eee 


xxVUl (E942), 93-9. 
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“quently inserted in Manichaean cantillations, or in syllables like 
‘na-na in cantillations of the bedouins from Tunisia." 
-. The function of the intonation formulae, however, is a more 
interesting problem. It was examined by O. Strunk,? who showed 
that the Martyriae were abbreviations of the full intonation 
-. formulae. Their function was (1) ‘to link the choral recitation of 
“a verse taken from a Psalm or from a Canticle’ with the hymn 
-- which followed it, or (2) where no verse precedes, ‘to serve as a 
2 preparation and as an announcement of the mode of the melody’ .3 
Codex Ashburnham. 64 from the Laurenziana in Florence con- 
tains e.g. the Akathistos hymn with music to the Prooemium 
(Kontakion) and aj] twenty-four stanzas (Oikoi). Both the Pro- 
oemium and the first stanza are preceded by Intonation formulae : 


 Kontakion 





- fol. 108 x. 
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Cf, the facsimile edition of Contacartum Ashburnbamense, M.M.B., vol. iv (1956), fols. 108 r.- 
112 v,, and my transcription in M@.M.B, Transeripia, ix. 3 and 4-5. 


The Palimpsest Codex Cryptensis & 8 viiis another manuscript* 


1 Cf. my article ‘Probleme der musitkalischen Orientforschung’, Fabrbuch der Musikbibliothek 
Peters, 1917, pp. 86-18. 2 Cf. O. Strunk, ‘Intonations and Signatures of the Byranone 
Modes’, The Musical Quarterly, XXX1 (1945), 339-55. 3 Ibid., pp. 353-4. 

4+ As far as our knowledge goes Cod. Crypt. Ef vii is the only other ‘Kontaketion which contains 
the music to all the stanzas of the Akathistos. The parchment, however, is in a deplorable state, 
because in the second half of the nineteenth century it was treated with chemicals j in order to read 
the underlying script. 

6181 x 
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which has the music to the Prooemium (Kontakion) and to all: 





the twenty-four stanzas (Oikoi) of the hymn. In this Codex, — 
however, the intonation formulae are missing and only the Mar- - 
tyriai are given. In Cod. Ashburnham. 64 abbreviated intona- =. 
tion formulae are frequently set to connect the cadential formula = 


of a line with the beginning of the next line. These. ‘inner’ 


Martyriae are less frequent in Cod. Crypt. & 6 vii. The same ae 
absence of written out Intonation formulae at the beginning 


and in the course of a stanza can be observed in Codd. Crypt. 


I y iii and E £ iit which contain Kontakion and Oikoi of the ~ a 


Akathistos. 


In both stanzas the intonation formula of Mode LV Plagal pre- =: : 
cedes the melody. The formula of Oikos A’, however, is much - oe 


longer than that of the Kontakion. The extension begins at ft 


on an 4, a note which plays an important part in the embellish- — a 


ment. 


those in the appended folios, particularly those in the ‘Office of 
the Genuflexion’ (Axodoubia ris LovueAcoias) on Whit Sunday 
evening (€omepwod ths Ilevrnxoorfs). They are sung from the 
pulpit by the Domestikos, one of the two leaders of the choirs, 


The most extended intonations in Cod. Ashburnham. 64 are X 


who begins with the first ne of Psalm Ixxxv KXivov, Képue, ro 


ots gov Kat éraxovody pov (Incline thy ear, O Lord, and hear me) 


which is followed by a Doxology, and then repeated. The first 
part of the line KAtvov, Kupie, 76 ods cou is: missing. The beginning —_ 


may have been cantillated or sung by the other Domestikos. 
The chant is in Mode II, but the rubric “The Domestikos ascends 
the Ambon and begins thus’, points at a sudden beginning with 
the intonation. 

The syllables of the text are put under the notes as they aré 
placed in the manuscript. The syllables which form the words 
are underlined. At the end of the intonation and of the verse 
_ from the psalm the word Aeyere occurs, which ought to be Adyeros 
and stands for the short intonation formula of Mode II, which 
is called Legefos. The correct explanation is given by Dom L. 
Tardo in his LAntica melurgia bizantina, p. 368, where he quotes 
in note 2 several late manuscripts in which one reads #yos Bp’ dia- 
ToviKos Oats Kat Aéyeros KadActrau, Le. the second diatonic Mode 
which is also called Legetos. This means 0-natural, whereas the — 
chromatic Mode IT hasbp. The small c = cito corresponds to 
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the Greek T = yopydv. The sign I occurs irequently in manu- 
scripts of melismatic chant and is rendered by the letter c which, 
as is well known, occurs in St. Gail MSS. where it has the same 
meaning. 

Cod. Ashburnham. 

fol, 258 1, 
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The Martyriae are indispensable in melodies which start with 
an interval unusual in the Mode. There is, e.g. in Cod. Ash- 
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burnham. 64 and Cod. Crypt. I y iti, the melody of the famous 
poem of Romanus Wuy7 pov (see below) in Mode Plag. II. If” 


there was no Martyria the transcription would have to start on |. 
¢and end on ¢. There would be, however, a defect in the melodic .- 


line: the frequent occurrence of b-natural—-f, which might be - 
corrected either by introducing a 5-flat or a f-sharp. 3 
The Martyria, however, indicates 7A. f’, i.e. the ending of the — 





Intonation one note higher (Oxeia4 on f. The first sign abovethe — ae 
first syllable ¥v is an Elaphronn, the sign of the leap of a third 
downwards. This means that the melody begins on dand,asone 


will see, the melody ends also on d. By that lowering of the 
compass of the melody the augmented fourth b-xatural-/ dis- 


appears and is replaced by a-e. Here follow the first two lines 


which are sung to the same melodic phrase, a feature common in 
Kontakia. 


Cod. Ashburnham. 
fols, 112 V.—-I13 r, 
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The Kanonarch or Protopsaltes, whose task it was to intone, 
knew the formulae by heart. It was, therefore, not necessary to 
write them down in full. The number of the Echos was.a suffi- 
cient indication for the intonation of the formula. But since the 
ending of the verse from the psalm, which preceded the hymn, 
had to be linked up with the ‘starting note’ of the Hirmus or 
Sticheron, he had to know which final cadence had to be used. 
For that purpose the final cadence was added in neumes to the 
number of the mode. The Martyria, therefore, is an abbreviation 
of a passage of transition from the finals of the verse to the 
initium of the melody of the hymn. But, we may add, it is also, 
according to Byzantine musical theory, the ‘layout’ of the mode 
of the hyrnn; 1.e. 1t gives the principal intervals of the melodic 
structure of the mode. 


VIII. THE MODULATION SIGNS 


For indicating the transition from one mode to another the 
theoreticians invented eight signs, one for each of the eight 
modes. They were called Phthorai (ffopat). In manuscripts of 
the Late Byzantine period they were written in red ink, like the 
Great Hypostases, to make them more distinct. The Phthora 
(dGopa) is regularly set at the beginning of the new musical 
phrase. 


Mode I 5 
Mode II . 2 

Mode III $ 

Mode IV & 


Mode I Plagal a 


Mode II Plagal ? 


Mode III Plagal 


Mode iV Plagal 


for ‘o 
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The technical term for the transition from one mode into 





another is Parallage (7apadAAay7}. The theoreticians give a clear | fo 


definition of Parallage or modulation; it means to destroy the 
rule (Aéyos) according. to which a mode is sung, and its form 


(iSéa), and to transform its nature (fvous) into that of another ~ 


mode. The Phthora, therefore, is a sign which indicates that the 
mode in which a melody (péAos) 1s sung should be completely 
destroyed (zap’ eAmida dOeipew péAos Tod padAopevov 7xov) in order 
to produce another melody and a particular change (roveiy dAdo 
uddos Kai evaddayhy pepurcyy). | 

This definition, which is found in a treatise on the Phthorai by 

Manuel Chrysaphes, ‘is of importance. It shows that Byzantine 
- composers, who only knew monophonic music, saw exactly the 
same musical process in modulation as we do with our training in 
the theory of harmonic changes. 

But a further conclusion may be drawn from the definition. 
Manuel Chrysaphes and all the other theorists do not speak of 
tetrachords or scales, which are changed in order to get from one 
mode to another ; they speak of the features of the Melos whichare 
not the same in the first mode as in the second or third mode. This 
means that the structural formulae of a mode, laid down by the 
intonation, are different from those of the other modes. The 
theoreticians emphasize that it is no Parallage or modulation if 
the singer moves in the sphere of the second mode; it needs the ~ 
Phthora to produce the definite change from one mode into 
another, and another Phthora if the composer wants to come 
back into the original mode. This again confirms our view that 
Byzantine Melofoiia or composition is fundamentally based upon 
the combination of a number of melodic patterns divided into 
eight groups, or Echoi, each of these groups consisting of for- 
mulae of a particular character, different from that of all the 
other groups. In other words: each Echos is built up of a number 
of melodic formulae which are interchangeable in melodies of the 
same mode. But if the composer wanted to introduce a section 
which did not belong to the patterns of the original mode, the 
character of the composition would be changed, and he would 
have to draw on a different group of formulae, those character- 
istic of the new mode. 


1 Thibaut, Monuments, p. 89. 





CHAPTER XII 


THE TRANSCRIPTION OF BYZANTINE. 
MELODIES 


ROM this exposition of the system of musical notation and 

theory the reader may have concluded that the transcription 
of the music into our modern staff notation is a complicated task. 
For the first generation of scholars the difficulties were indeed 
insuperable, as has been pointed out in the introductory chapter 
of this book; but now that the problem of the Signatures and of 
the rhythmical signs has been solved, the transcription of 
Byzantine melodies, written im Middle and Late Byzantine nota- 
tion, is no more difficult than the transcription of Western 
Medieval music. Moreover, for the bulk of the melodies from the 
Hirmologion and the Sticherarion only a limited number of the 
signs discussed in the preceding chapter were needed. In prac- 
tice, therefore, the transcription of a simple melody is, palaeo- 
graphically, an easy task, provided that the neumatic version of 
the melody in the manuscripts ts free from errors. Jf, however, 
there are mistakes, other manuscripts of the same period must 
be consulted, and in most cases the resuit of the comparison gives 
a satisfactory solution. 

The following examples will show the method of transcription, 
first for a hymn from the H7vmologion and then for one from the 
Sticherarion. In order to give all the information which is neces- 
sary for the transcriber, we shall have to repeat a certain amount 
which has already been given m the preceding chapter, and, in 
order to make the explanation quite complete, the same amount 
of detail will be given for both examples. | 


I 

The Xaitpe, ayia Qeordxe, ‘Hail, holy Mother of God’, is the 
Hirmus of the ninth Ode of the Resurrection Kanon Aowpeyv r@ 
Kupie, ascribed to Kosmas ‘the monk’, which issung at Christmas. 
The neumatic version is taken from Codex Iviron, fol. 10°. The 
codex is written in the ‘mixed minuscule script’. The notation 
represents the earliest phase of Middle Byzantine notation. In _ 
shape the neumes are closely related to those of Early Byzantine — 
notation : it seems, in fact, that the last stage of Karly Byzantine 
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notation and the first phase of Middle Byzantine notation were : 
for a time used simultaneously in the first half of the twelfth .- 


century. 
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(Hail, holy Virgin, Mother of God, blessed Mother ; from thee came forth 
God who was made flesh. By glorifying and praising Him we magnify 
thee.) 


A over w is the usual abbreviation for 3y, Ode; the letter @. 


with a dash stands for nine. Since the hymns of this section of 
the Codex are composed in the first mode the letter a’ which 
stands for 1 is omitted. We have only the Dyo Apostrophoi of the 
Martyria, which indicate, as O. Strunk has pointed out, that the 


1 Cf. OQ, Strunk, ‘Intonations and Signatures’, The Musical Quarterly, xxxi (1945), 31. 
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d of the Intonation formula was preceded by an e and has been 
lengthened. The Hypsele, the sign of the ascending fifth preceded 
by an aphonic or ‘soundless’ Oxeia, indicates a rise of the melody 
to an accentuated a. The Kanonarch, therefore, sang the Intona- 
tion formula as follows: 








The melody of the hymn starts on a. 


Furst line 

Xat- Ison over Kratema. Ison is the sign for the repetition of 
the note which precedes it. The Kratema is one of the 
‘Great Signs’ or ‘Great Hypostases’; it adds a strong 
emphasis to the note. 

-o¢ Apostrophos with added Tzakisma. The Apostrophos 
indicates the interval of a descending second without 
any particular dynamic expression. The Tzakisma 

- lengthens the value of the note by a half. 

a-  _Elaphron, preceded by Apostrophos, with superimposed 
Dyo Kentemata. Apostrophos is a Soma, made aphonic 
by its combination with the Elaphron, a Pneuma, the 
interval of a descending third. Attached to it is an 
ascending second, represented by the Dyo Kentemata. 

_ This combination of two notes, e-f, to a syllable is very 
‘common in Byzantine music, and it is mostly the move- 
ment of a half-tone upwards, which is indicated by the 
Dyo Kentemata, i.e. either e-/ or 6’ natural—c, provided 
that the melodic line continues to move upwards by a 
tone, as it does here by reaching g on -yia. Hf, however, 
the combination A postrophos—Elaphron plus Dyo kente- 
mata, or Apostrophos plus Dyo Kentemata, is followed 
by an Ison, which means that the ascending movement 
comes to a temporary stop on the note indicated by Dyo 
Kentemata, or if a leap occurs, leading back to the tone 
reached by the Dyo Kentemata, the step can also be a 
full tone upwards, e.g. g-a@ on the syllable -Cov- in 
Sofdlovres at the end of the second line, or g—a@ on -Ke In 
@eoroxe in the first line. 
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Oligon over Diple. The Oligon is the Interval sign of the: 
ascending second without any particular dynamic ex. 
pression; but the Diple indicates that its one : 
value must be doubled. 2 
Ison. The g is to be repeated. a 
Oligon and superimposed Kentema. These two sions : 
have to be added together and produce (1-++2 = 3) the’ 
interval of an ascending fourth without any particular : 
nuance. : 
Ison. The c’ must be repeated. 
Ison over Oxeia. In this combination the Ison is a as: 
a Pneuma; it renders the Oxeia aphonic and receives. 
from it its dynamic nuance, through which the repeated. 
tone gets an expression mark. The reader may have: 
noticed that expression marks of the music, or rhythm- 
ical signs indicating a lengthening of the tone, coincide 
with the accents of the words. We shall have to discuss. 
this question in detail in the next chapter of this book, 
which will deal with the relation between music and 
words. Ee 
Elaphron over Apostrophos+Dyo Kentemata. If the =~ 
Elaphron is placed. above the Apostrophos, the two ~ 
Interval signs (2+1 = 3} have to be added together to 
form a descending fourth. The Dyo Kentemata are . | 
attached to the preceding note by a slur. The interval =. | 
g-a is a full tone upwards, as has been explained above... | 
Bareia, Kentema, preceded by Oligon, and followed by © 
Apostrophos, set under Kentema. The Kentema is the __ 
sign for the ascending second; the Oligon, which is 9. 
rendered aphonic by it, indicates that the second should 
be sung without any particular rhythmical nuance, but 


the Bareia means that the note should be strongly em- oe 


phasized. The following Apostrophos indicates that a -° — 
descending second should follow on the same syllable. 
Apostrophos over Diple. A descending second, turned 
into a crotchet, by the Diple. ES 
Ison. The preceding note a is repeated. ee 
Apostrophos-Chamile. The Apostrophos, set before the —~. 
Chamile, is made aphonic by the Pneuma, which indi- > 
cates the leap of a fifth downwards. 


~TEP 
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Oligon, Dyo Kentemata. The combination of these two 
signs has to be read upwards. The first note of the group 
is the Oligon, the ascending second without any parti- 
cular nuance, the second is the Dyo Kentemata. 
Petaste. This sign stands for an ascending, strongly 
accentuated. second. 

Apostrophos. Descending second without any particular 
nuance. oo 

Bareia, Apostrophos. The Bareia indicates that the 
descending second should be sung emphatically. 

Dyo Apostrophoi. The time value of the descending 
second is doubled. 

Ison. The preceding note is repeated. 

Tson. 

Oligon-Diple, Oxeia, Dyo Kentemata. Three notes are 
sung to one syllable, in order to emphasize the word. 
The rhythmical value of the Oligon is doubled by the 
Diple; two consecutive, ascending seconds are attached 
to it: Oxeia and Dyo Kentemata. They always mark 
the last note of a group, whether they are set over or 
under the preceding sign. 


Second line 


yap 
Tpo- 
~FA- 
-Ge 
Qe- 


4 
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Ison. Repetition of the preceding note. 

Ison. 

Oligon over Kratema. 

Apostrophos. 

Oligon. 

Oxeia, Dyo Kentemata. The Dyo Kentemata are set 
over the Oxela. 

Apostrophos-Elaphron. The Apostrophos is made 
aphonic and the combination represents a descending 
third without any particular dynamic nuance. 
Apostrophos. 

Oligon with Bareia, followed by a a aaa 
Apostrophos with Diple. 

Ison with Diple. 

Apostrophos~Kentema over Diple, Petaste, Dyo Kente- 
mata. Here again a group of three notes is set to the 
first syllable of rodrov (Christ), in order to balance the 
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setting of cov, which refers to the Theotokos. The Ken- : 


tema, ascending third, is a Pneuma and makes the pre- ee 
ceding Apostrophos aphonic; its rhythmical value is 


doubled by the Diple. The Petaste is an ascending 


second, sung with dan; the sign is followed by Dyo — 


Kentemata, which means the interval of a half-tone 
upwards. ke 
Apostrophos—Elaphron. 
Apostrophos. 

Oxela. 


-Cov- Apostrophos followed by Dyo Kentemata. 


Third line 


“-TES 


4 
ELE 
3 
aV- 
Un 
-pvour- 


“TES 


-VO - 


-poev. 


Ison over Apoderma, which corresponds to our — 
indicating a ‘hold’. 

Apostrophos-~Chamile. A descending fifth. 

Oligon. 

Oligon. | 
Oxeia~Kentema. The Kentema (Pneuma) renders the 
Oxela (Soma) aphonic and deprives it of its dynamic 
expression ; the combination of the two signs produces 
an accentuated, ascending third. 

Apostrophos, Bareia, Apostrophos. We read from top to 
bottom. The first Apostrophos gets its strong accentua- 


? 


tion from the Bareia; the second Apostrophos follows : 2 


without any particular dynamic nuance. 

Oligon over Diple. 

Oligon. | 

Ohigon, Bareia, Apostrophos. The Barela 1s combined 
with the Oligon, and gives it a strong accent. The 
Apostrophos indicates a descending second. 
Oligon—Kentema, Diple, Apostrophos. The first group of 
the combination has already been explained. (Cf. the’. 
first syllable of rofroy in the second line.) The Apos- 
trophos indicates a descending second, which forms the 
second interval of the group of two notes on this syilable. 
Apostrophos over Diple. 

Ison. The rhythmical value of the last note of a melody 
is doubled, even if there ts no Diple or Apoderma, in 
order to produce the effect of a final stop. 
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{I 


We shall now go a step farther and transcribe a more extended 
hymn from the Sizcherarion. This time the transcription is based 
on the photographic reproduction of a hymn from Codex theo- 
logicus graecus 18: of the National Library in Vienna. This 
manuscript was reproduced in full in volume i of the Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae, collated with Cod. Vatopedi 1492, Cod. 
Vatopedi 1499, and Cod. graec. 270 of the Bibl. Nation. in Paris. 
The Vienna Codex contains 325 folios, made of calf-skin ; the size 
is 83 by 54inches. It was written by John Dalassenos in 1221, and 
was owned at one time by the hymn-writer Michael Marullas 
(tr500). It belonged to a group of 273 manuscripts collected 
between 1555 and 1562 by Augerius de Busbecq, Ambassador of 
the Emperor Ferdinand [ at the court of Soliman II in Constanti- 
nople. The collection was sent by him to Vienna, where it was 
placed in 1583 in the Imperial Library.’ 

The Sticherarton shows the fully developed Middle Byzantine 
notation, for which the term ‘Round Notation’ has been coined. 
Compared with the straight strokes and fine dots of the neumes of 
Codex Iviron, the thick, curved neumes look rather clumsy, 
particularly as the script of the text consists of small, elegantly 
written letters. The number of the Great Hypostases has not 
greatly increased, but comparison with earlier manuscripts shows 
that the dynamics have been intensified. In many cases an Oxela 
is set where in earlier manuscripts en Oligon is found, or a Petaste 
instead of an Oxeia. | 

The ‘Sticheraric style’ is, as has already been said, more orna- 
mented than the ‘Hirmoilogic’. We find five or six notes combined 
in a group on a single syllable, which need no longer be one which 
is important in the text. From now on the music has the pre- 

ponderance over the text. 

Let us now turn to the hymn which is found on fol. 78” of the 
Codex (see Plate V). 

On the 13th of December the memory of the Saints Eustratius, 
Auxentius, Eugenius, Mardarius, Orestes, and Lucia of Sicily, all 
of whom suffered martyrdom under Diocletian, was celebrated. 
A note in the Menaion informs us that the Stichera Idiomela, 


™ Cf. my article ‘Uber Rhythmus und Vortrag der byzantinischen Melodien’, B.Z. xxxii (1933), 
50-4, and 4.M.&. 2, Stecherarium, pp. 15-16. 
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whose first Troparion forms the hymn reproduced here, should. 
stand at the end of the Orthros. According to the solemnity of the. 
feast, eight, six, or four stanzas were sung. Four are prescribed 
for this day: Eis rots atvous (the Lauds come at the end of the ee 
Orthros after the Exapostetlarion and before the Eothinon) torduev 


atiyous 8’, kat dAAopev oreynpa tdidueda. 


In deciphering the notation of this piece of music we shall use : ae 


Cod. Vind. theol. gr, 181 as the basis. Codd. Vat. 1492, 1499, and 


Cod. Paris. gr. 270 only differ from the Vienna manuscript in te 
unimportant melodic and dynamic readings, and we shall only 


draw on them tn a few cases. 





The hymn is introduced by the short heading pyvi tH adr@ IT’ es. 


Tov aytov papTupos Eiorparion, in red ink. In the left margin ee 


stands the Martyria 7 Axes a’. An Oxela om with a Hypsele, 
above and after it, is set over the a. 


Furst lane 


Tyv Chamuile. Descending fifth, preceded by an aphonic. a 


Apostrophos. The Chamile is the largest interval down- 
wards which can be expressed by a single sign. As the 
starting-note is a, this sign means that the singer Se 
begin a fifth lower. 

awevr~ Ison, the sign for the repetition of a note.. 

-d- Hypsele. Ascending fifth (Pneuma), preceded by the 
Oligon (Soma), the second without any rhythmical 
nuance. This combination, which corresponds exactly 
to that on the syllable mv, means an unaccented ascend- 
ing fifth, | 

-p8- Ison. Repetition of the preceding note. 

-uov Ison over Petaste. The Ison renders the Petaste aphonic, 
but it assumes the dynamic value of the Petaste, which 
we mark with a wedge-shaped stroke ('). 

xo- <Apostrophos. Descending second without any particular 
nuance. 

-pei- Petaste. Ascending second, sung rapidly and with dan. 

-avy Elaphron over Dyo Apostrophoi and Oxela. A group of 
two notes, since the Elaphron (descending third) and 
the Dyo Apostrophoi (lengthened descending second) 


were added together (2+1 = 3) to give a descending — 


fourth. 
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ra@v Oxeia. The normal, wnaccented ascending quaver. 

A- Oxela. — 

-yi- Kentema over Petaste. The Kentema (ascending third) 
is added to the Petaste (ascending second) to give a 
fourth, and the combination assumes the rhythmical 
nuance of the Petaste. 

-wy Apostrophos combined with Tzakisma. The Tzakisma 
is one of the lengthening signs and has also the function 
of a division. Here it stands between this Apostrophos 
and the following one and prevents their being run 
together. At the same time it lengthens the first note, 
which takes the stress, by a half. 

ei- Apostrophos and Dyo Kentemata. The melody first 
descends by one note, and then returns rapIey. to the 
tone from which it started. 

-¢y- Oligon, Bareia, Elaphron. The Bareia lends a strong 
emphasis to the note to which it is set. The movement 
of the melody at this point is that it first rises by a 
strongly accented note and then falls by a third. 

-y- Oxela. 

Second line 

-sw- Apostrophos. 

-wev Apostrophos. 

Aa- Ison. 

-Got Ison over Diple, which doubles the length of the note 
with which it is combined. | 

rov Apostrophos. 

2w- Petaste. 

-r7#- Apostrophos combined with Tzakisma. 

-pa Elaphron, preceded by Apostrophos. A descending third 
without special rhythmical nuance. It is jomed by the 
indistinctly written Dyo Kentemata. 

av- Oligon. 

-u- _ Petaste. 

-yvodv- Elaphron--Dyo Apostrophoi (descending fourth, a 
crotchet), folowed by an Oxela. 

tes Elaphron, preceded by an Apostrophos. 

Xp Ison. — 

arov: Ison. 
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Hi- Kentema over Oxela, giving a descending fourth (2+1 = 
3) which has the nuance of the Oxeia. 
Third line 
-orpd- Apostrophos. 
-rt- Apostrophos. 
-ov Apostrophos followed by Dyo Kentemata. oe 
tov Elaphron, preceded by Apostrophos (descending third). .. 
cap- Kentema over Oligon (2+-1), therefore an ascending —— . 
fourth. os 
-re- Bareia, Kentema over Oligon, Elaphron. Thismeansa 
strongly accented ascending fourth, followed by a 
descending third. ; ae 
-p6- Oligon over Diple, which doubles the length of the note, ~~ 
and therefore changes a quaver to a crotchet. | 
-ysv- The sign which stands above this second Diple is not 


clearly written ; comparison with Cod. Vat. 1492, fol. 58”, — cae 


shows that it must be an Elaphron, although elsewhere 





the sign for this interval is always a clear half-circle with 


the ends thicker than the centre. The Oxeia and Ison 


follow, both written over the Stauros, which corresponds - _ 


to our corona. The Oxeia, an abruptly sung second, can- 


not, however, be lengthened. Again, Cod. Vatop. makes 
it clear that only the Ison is to be read over the Stauros, 
while the Oxela forms a group with the preceding 
Elaphron. 


There are no difficulties in the remainder of this and the next 
line. At the end of the fourth line, on the syllable -da- we have 
the Kentema over the Kratema; this doubles the rhythmical 
value of the note and, in addition, gives it a special nuance which 
is expressed by rn in the transcription. 


Fifth line 
Here we find rich meiismata over otro: ydp, and, in consequence, 
the words were prolonged in the usual way: ov tox ot ya «@ ap. 


ov-, 


“TOL 


Hypsele, preceded by an Oligon, i.e. an ascending fifth 


without any nuance. 


Kratema under Kentema, and, joined to it, to be read © 


from the top downwards: Apostrophos, Apostrophos 
combined with Tzakisma, Dyo Apostrophot. These 


yap 
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signs, however, extend over the space belonging to the 
next word, and it would be difficult to decide whether 
the Dyo Apostrophoi or the Tzakisma did not belong to 
the following yap, if a comparison with Cod. Vatop. 1492 
did not make the point clear beyond a doubt. 

Ison over Diple, followed by a faintly written Oligon 
over Diple, and over that an Antikenoma which, how- 
ever, is lacking in Cod. Vatop.; then Kentema, preceded 
by Oxeia, Apostrophos, and Dyo Apostrophoi. This 
gives: repetition of the note, with its value doubled, 
ascending second with doubled value, ascending third 
with the rhythmical nuance of the Oxeia, descending 
second, and finally, another descending second with 
doubled value. The rest of the line, again, presents no 
difficulty. 


Sixth line 
a0Aotvres. The transcription of this passage presents consider- 


iAaopov. 


able difficulty. A Kentema combined with a Bareia, 
followed by an Apostrophos, comes first, then Dyo 
Apostrophoi. After that, however, in the facsimile, it 
looks as though a Kentema stands over the [son, next 
to it a Tzakisma, underneath an Oxela. Comparison 
with Cod. Vatop. 1492 is of no help here, because it has 
a variant reading. It is only when the manuscript itself 
is examined that it becomes clear that this Kentema was 
erased by the scribe, although the outline still remains. 
This omission of the Kentema makes possible a tran- 
scription which gives a satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culties of the passage. 

The distribution of the signs over this word (it is 
correctly written fA\acpev in Cod. Paris. gr. 270, and m 
Vatop. 1492 and 1499, while Cod. theol. gr. 181 has ‘Aacpav) 
is not at all clear in the Vienna Codex, as a comparison 
with Cod. Vatop. shows. 


The signs in Cod. Vindob. are: :- Hypsele after Oligon (ascend- 
ing fifth) ; -Aeo- Kentema (ascending third) over Kratema (strong 
accent) ; after that Apostrophos (descending second), Apostro- 
phos combined with Tzakisma, Dyo Apostrophol ; -zov lson over 
Diple, Oligon combined with pe Oligon combined with Diple 


6181 
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a second time, Kentema after Oxeia {ascending third with the | SS 
nuance of the Oxeta), Apostrophos, Dyo Apostrophol. i 





In Codex Vatop. 1492 these signs are more widely spaced, but 
we find a variant in the third group. Here we have Apostrophos, = 
Apostrophos combined with Tzakisma, and then a sign which © - 
could be read as an Aporrhoe (two consecutive descending = 
seconds in a kind of glissando). It is, however, a Tromikon, one 
of the Great Hypostases, which means a tremolo of the note by 
which it is set. Then follows Ison over Diple, where an Oligon 
stands in the Vienna Codex. The remaining signs are the same 


in both. 
-If the signs are transcribed to the end of the stanza as they 


stand in the Vienna Codex, the ending will be on e, the final note. - 
of the second Mode, and not of the first. Comparison with the: 
Paris Codex and Vatop. 1499, however, shows that in the Vienna 
Codex there is one Oligon too many over the syllable -péy, so that 


from there on to the end the melody is always one tone too high. 


Once this obvious mistake has been corrected, there is no diffi- 


culty in reaching the right solution. 
In the following transcription we have accepted this correction 
from. Cod. Paris. and Vatop. 1499: 





J A > 
a a hE) AED . REESE ). EERE SS Dene aar 
——"*; vere Ry — es Serene acer ota pes ES 9 er fe ation a — gn —_o ——— . 
= he ee eee Ao ———~g —o——#-— ea — 
aa aad = a 
Thy weer-d - pil-por yo - pe - ay. . rap A ~ view ot = bn = phe 
as ++ sea "ERT —— Ne e —_— 
=STnAS SOF i REWEGE = es ert oe Se ee 
ee oa a — so = —————— 
Se yn ee eg 
- ow- pe Aa ai, Tov LW + TH ~ pa avs w+ pvoty = res Xpt - orev 
>= Pa A 
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ee RE eS ee 
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ee A — S&S ; ; eal | 
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These two examples will be sufficient to give a short introduc- 
tion to the actual practice of transcribing. The success of the 
transcription depends, of course, as we have said, largely on the 
quality of the manuscript and on the reliability of the scribe. 
But even a faulty version no longer offers the same obstacles as 
it did in the early days of our studies, when nothing was known 
about the structure of the melodies. At this early stage every 
melody seemed to be anew composition, and even obvious errors 
of the scribe could not be corrected unless other manuscripts 
were available for comparison. Now, however, the rules of 
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composition are quite clear, and in most cases we are able to e 
discover an error and to correct it. . 

Byzantine technique of composition is highly elaborate; in- - 
deed, hardly anything is left to free invention or improvisation, — 
The rules according to which a new melody is composed are as. 
strict as those which govern the writing of a new text for a hymn. 
This will be shown in the next chapter. i 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE STRUCTURE OF BYZANTINE MELODIES 


I, HIRMI AND STICHERA 


YZANTINE melodies, both Hirmi and Stichera, are built up 

from a number of melodic formulae which are linked together 
by short transitional passages. The discovery of this principle of 
composition in Byzantine music goes back to comparative studies 
into the form of Eastern ecclesiastical music, which began forty 
years ago. 

Investigating the melodies of the Serbian Oktoéchos I found 
that they were composed of a number of musical phrases, 
repeated either exactly or with slight variations. Since the 
melodies of the Serbian Church derived from the Syrian-—intro- 
duced into the Balkan countries along the pilgrim-routes which 
by-passed Constantinople—the occurrence of an identical prin- 
ciple of composition in both Syria and Serbia’ was explained, a 
principle to which Idelsohn had first drawn attention in his study 
of the technique of Arabic music? and which had been confirmed 
by Dom Jeannin and Dom Puyade in their publications on Syrian 
music.3 | 

The discovery of this principle of composition is of far greater 
importance than was at first thought. Further investigations 
have shown that it was not confined to the melodies of a few 
areas, but was the ruling principle of composition in Oriental 
music and, with the expansion of Christian music, spread over 
the whole Mediterranean basin.‘ 

The transcription of the hymns collected in the Hirmologion 
and of a large number of those from the Stzcherarton enables us 
to study the structure of Byzantine ecclesiastical music. The 
analysis of the hymns confirms our view, which has already been 
expressed in earlier studies on the subject, that here, too, the 
construction of the melody was based on the combination and 

1 Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Die Struktur des serbischen Oktoéchos’, 2.44.4. ii {1919-20}, 141-2, and 
the article on ‘Eastern Church Music’ in the Supplementary Volume of Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music (1940), pp. 181-2. . 

2 A, Z, Idelsohn, ‘Die Magamen der arabischen Musik’, 5.2.34. xv. 1 sqq. 

+ Jeannin et Puyade, ‘L’Octoechos syrien’, O.C., N.S, iii, 278. 


#4 7 have examined some of these facts in detail in my book Eastern Elemenis in Western Chant, 
M.M.B., Amer. Ser. i. 
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linking together of a certain number of melodic formulae charac-. ' 


teristic of the mode in which the hymn was composed. The. | 
mode, we may therefore conclude, is not merely a ‘scale’ but the 


sum of all the formulae which constitute the quality of an Echos, 





This definition is in conformity with that given by Chrysanthus of - oe 
Madytos in his Great Musical Theory (1832): ‘Echosis the scheme 
(‘6éa) of the melody, arranged according to the practice of the 


expert musician, who knows which tones should be omitted, 


which chosen on which one should begin and on wee one oe 


should end.’! 


In order to explain the structure of Byzantine hymns we give - 


a transcription of. the Hirmus of the first Ode of Avaordcews 


nepa. trom fol. 2" of the Hzvmologion Codex Saba 599, dating from | te 


about the end of the fourteenth century.’ 
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\ 
t Méya Gewpynrixay Tie povorkys (Trieste, 1832), p . 1g. ina footnote Chrysanthus quotes the 
passage in Aristides Quintilianus’ ITep! povatxijs, i, c. xi (Meib. i, p. 2g), ed. A. Jahn, p. 19, from which 
he has taken the definition. Here, however, Arist. Quint. does not speak of the #yas as the scheme 
of the melody, but of the werreda (‘draught-playing’), the ‘planning’ from which we know which 
tones should be omitted and which chosen, and he adds that this ‘ planning’ becomes the expression 
f the #@os, the character of the melody (otrn 8€ xal rof Hous yiveras mapacraricy). From a later 
passage of ITepi povouxtis, li, ¢. xiv (Meib. 1, p. 96, Jahn, p. 58) we learn that Aristides Quinzilianus 
took over the term zerreda from the Pythagorean philosopher Damon, who sees in the right choice 
of tones the most important factor in musical composition (&6 xat rd pepd@y ris pedonoilas 7 
xadounevn merreia 70 3 xprorpdirarov}, Cf, R, Schafke,Aristeides Quintilianus (Berlin, 1937), p. 207. 
2 The melodic version of the Hirmi of Codex Saba 599 differs from those of all the other Hirmo- 
logia. This fact needs further investigation. : 
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The melody is based on a, which is the initial and final note of 
the formulae I, VI, VII, and VITI ; it rises in the middle part (B) 
toc’, which is prepared by the two ascending seconds: (a)-b-c’ 
at the end of the second formula (II), which would normally end 
on @. The note c’ is made the texoy in III and [V. In the fifth 
formula (V) c’ is stillthe tenor, but the fnet1um and Finals areon bd, 
leading back to a, which, again, is the tenor of the last section (C). 

All the eight formulae of which the hymn is composed occur in 
‘a number of other hymns, as can be seen from the tables in 
Appendix V, which contain some of the most frequently used 
formulae from Codex Iviron and Codex Saba. 

From the study of these tables it can be seen that some of the 
formulae, for example those of groups A and D, are, in the main, 
used as Initia, those of group G as Mediae and Finales, and those 
of groups B, C, F,; and H as Fimales. But the position of the 
formulae is not rigidly fixed: the sixth formula of Table C to 
the words ‘O iepés "ABBaxovm, for example, is used as Inetius, 
the seventh of the same table to the words ris offs atvécews, as 
Finals. 

Another point should be noticed, viz. that those formulae 
which are reguiarly used as Finales are the most stereotyped 
ones. They consist, as can be seen from Tables B, C, F, G, and H, 
of two phrases. The first is a melodic arabesque on and round the 
tenor (a), often preceded by an Initzum which leads up from ¢ to 
a. The second part is, in all cases, the same cadence, which has, 
with a few exceptions, the identical dynamic signs on the same 
notes, as can be seen from Tables B, C, F, G, and H. | 
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A table containing a list of the most frequently occurring for- 
mulae of the first mode, reduced to a bare outline in which only 
the essential notes are given, follows. The notes before the dotted 
line vary in the hymns; those after it belong to the cadences. 
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Investigations into the different stages of Byzantine notation 
have shown that these cadences were preserved, practically un- 
changed, from the earliest documents of musical notation which 
we possess to those written in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, a fact which confirms my view, demonstrated 
in pp. 303-10 above, that the same principle of melody construc- 
tion was maintained in Byzantine hymnography from the ninth 
century onwards.’ a 


Ii. MELISMATIC CHANT 


Investigation into the structure of melismatic chant is of a 
more complex nature, because the earliest documents of that 
group are thirteenth-century manuscripts in which the melis- 
matic style is already highiy developed. Since towards the end of 
the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
florid passages of the same Kontakia are even more extended, 
we may assume that it was this genre of chant comprising Kon- 
takia, Alleluias, Doxologies, &c., to which the Maistores devoted 
particular care. | 


I Cf, also E. Wellesz, Eastern Elements in Western Chant, Part ii B, ch. 2; ‘Uber Rhythmus u. 
Vortrag d. byzant. Melodien’, B.Z. xxxiti (1923), 62-4; H. J. W. Tillyard, ‘Byzantine Neumes: 
The Coislin Notation’, B.Z. xxxvii (1937), 356-8. 
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The two following examples are taken from the Akathistos 
Hymn. The first shows the beginning of the Kontakion Tj 
breppdyw orparnye' in the moderately ornamented version found .- 
in Cod. Ashburnham. 64 and in the Grottaferrata Codex I’ y it, © 





and in the highly ornamented of Cod. Vatican. 1606 and Grotta- ee 
ferrata EB iti. The technique of omamentation is akin to thatin © | 


our Western music. It is therefore not difficult to understand 
how the musical mind of the Byzantine composer worked: 


Ashb. 64 
Crypt. Fy ni 





Vatic. 1606 - 


Crypt. Ep ui 
=~ TD 
a= pe = 
TH vreppe a i a ie | 





> fan 
So Set) eee age Mean anapemcarecae ao —S 
=== = os ee =o: 


ee 


¢ 
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> m7 € | ; 
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a2 = ee 
c= Se ee ae a a <a == 








* Ci. M.M.B, Facsimilta, vol, iv, fol. 108 r,, and Transertpta, ix. 3, 
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The following example shows a comparison between two ver- 
sions of the opening words of the first stanza of the Akathistos 
Ayyedos mpwroordrns, the moderately ornamented one from Cod. 
Ashburnham. fol. rog r., the richly omamented from Cod. Cryp- 
tensis is & P i, foil. 3:1 v. The beginning on @ of the version £ B i 
is indicated by the Martyria mA. 53; 3 a7 in Codd. Messinens. 120, 
fol. 86 r. and 129, fol. 88.1 


Ashb. 64 f 








aw 
sy Eng a Shee eee == Se ee 
é= ms mines ica! ma = pee as lem a eaeecac  |eeepeerecenet eae rn 





= pee ipl Sear at Se ee ery 
- ord tad - - -_ - - - - - - - - 
se a eae ah. 2a ee a a 
se ee ees = as 
ee eee ep as oe eee a fee eee el = oe 
oo cme a ae ae ge eS he fe oo 
> 
ee: eee —-~ a 
SO 
A | > 


It is now possible to find out more about the Akathistos frag- 
ment in Codex Coislin 220, which was discussed on p. 275. The 


* Prof. O. Strunk kindly provided me with the photographs of the Akathistos from Codd. 
Messina 120 and 129. 
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long melisma on (pwro)-ora-(7ns) particularly the combination 
of a a, which is three times repeated, may correspond to: 





since the Bareia\, accentuates the first of two notes, of which the — 
second is mostly a second lower. The Apostrophos is the symbol ~ 
for the unaccentuated execution of a note, which—in the early 
phases of neumatic notation—may be either a higher or a lower | oe 
interval, mostly of a second. ee 

A comparison between the neumes of the Coislin fragment and © 
the two thirteenth-century versions shows that musical signs of 
the Coislin fragment have a close connexion with those of Crypt. 
EB ni and Codd. Messina 120 and 129. Though the melismas in: 
the Coislin fragment are shorter than those in the thirteenth-. 
century manuscripts, they are fully developed and prove that the 
Akathistos was already sung in the ninth and tenth centuriesin 
the same ornamented style as that of the thirteenth-century 
manuscripts. ee 

We can go a step farther by saying that the melodic style of 
the Akathistos was not an individual one, but characteristic of 
the genre. We can speak of the style of the Kontakia just as we 
speak of the style of the Graduals and of that of the Offertories 
of the Western Church. It is therefore permissible to assume 
that the melismatic chant of the Byzantine Church had in the 
main the same shape in the ninth century as in the thirteenth. 

The great change came in the fourteenth. 

The form of the Kontakion can best be studied by analysmg —... 
the Prooemium and the twenty-four stanzas of the Akathistos .- 
Hymnos. The most striking feature is the regularity of the .° 
cadences. The stanza of the Prooemium {Kontakion)' has six. ...: 
melodic phrases: A, A,, B, A, C, D which end with full clauses e 
(z), (2), (3). In the middle of the melodic lines are half clauses 


(4), (5), (6), (7). 





© Cf MMB. ix. 3-4. 
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Full clauses ; 
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Ta - Ate gov 


These cadences, and others, occurring in the ‘Chairetismoi’ 
(the ‘Salutations’), are not confined to the Akathistos; they are 
part of the style of the Kontakta, and it is easy to learn how they 
developed if one glances at the followmg table which contains 
cadences from the Hirmologion, Sticherarion; and Kontakarion. 
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The Akathistos is in the fourth plagal Mode. The cadence 
regularly begins on @’ and goes down—-either directly, or in curves © 
to g. In all lines the strong accents are on d@’ and c’. : 





i-¢+ pdr cov pen - po = ov = vor 
‘ S > nD we 
Sr ie a SP ———— ae = 
a — arr ee i meee ce = 5 i St 
: Ee, SES an a ee | aes e_ce _F aP  ” 
——_—-*¢ ——_ — eee nr ey re 
6 tAd - = = = - ~ ~ Gry ~ os 


We continue our examination of melismatic chant with the 
analysis of the musical structure of the Kontakion of the famous 
Canticum in Christt Nativitate by Romanus. My transcription 
follows the version of Cod. Ashburnham. 64, fols. 75 v.-76 v. 
The Kontakton ts in the third Mode as can be seen from the 
Intonation formula preceding the first and third lines. The 
melody of the stanza begins and ends on /., The Intonation 
formulae, preceding the fifth, seventh, and ninth lines, indicate 
that the greater part of the stanza is in the first plagal and the 
first authentic Modes; but the melodic material of the first limes 
does not differ so substantially from that of the following lines 
that a modal change would appear to have happened. The 
Intonation formulae seem to have been set in the first place to 
make the soloist start the new melodic phrase on the right note. 

Structurally the stanza of the Prooemium is built up as fol- 
lows. The melodic material of lines (1) and (2) is repeated, in a 
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slightly extended form, in lines (3) and (4). This seems to be the 
usual scheme for the first four ines. As can be seen from the 
following table, line (3) has a middle section (B) which does not 
occur in line (1). The half clause m lines (1) and (3) is marked by 
w, the full clause by w,. S in lines (2) and (4) marks a sequence to 
which I have drawn attention in Example 3 of my article on the 


os ~ Akathistos ' Line (5} represents.an extended version of line (7}. 





At first glance the least connexion exists between lines (6) 
and (8). In fact the relationship is restricted to C and D upto §, 
though, of course, the skeleton line of the sequence c’ 6 a has its 
parallel in line (8). Here the repetition of three slight variants of 
D on dSouropotow ([Magz] journey) is a remarkable feature. Is 
the thrice repeated ddorzropodew intended to convey tone-poetically 
the idea of the three Magi ‘journeying with a star’? The first 
sections of lines (9) and (10) are identical. In (9) the compass 
between d’ and ¢ is filled in by the sequence S$; in line {10} a 
prolonged full clause is appended, beginning with C, and ending 
with w’. 

The following table gives the melodic line schematically in 
order to facilitate comparison of identical and divergent passages. 
NB in lines (2) and (4) marks a correction which I made in the 
transcription in order to achieve an ending on e-/-a-/, the typical 
cadence in the Kontakion style. The manuscript has ¥ which 
means aleap of a fourth. The Kentema (¢), however, often re- 
sembles the Hypsile (4) in this type of script and all difficulties 
disappear if the leap of the fourth is replaced by that of the sixth. 
A similar leap of a sixth occurs in the Akathistos, cf., e.g., The 
Akathtstos Hymn, M.M.B. Transcripta, vol. ix, p. 11, 1. 5. 

In the sequence S of line 6 two notes in brackets are added. 
The phrase occurs so frequently in Kontakia that the completion 
of the sequence needs no further explanation. 

In Appendix IiI, pp. 4c1-5, the Kontakion and O:kos in 
honour of St. Symeon Stylites is given, whose feast is celebrated 
on 1 September, the beginning of the Orthodox ecclesiastical 
year. The Kontakion is in Mode II. It is an Automelon (adrd- 
pedrov), i.e. it has its own melody. The scheme ts: 


(1) A, (2) A, (3) A, (4) A, 
(5) B, (6) C, (7) D, (8). E 


1 Dumbarton Oaks Papers, is and x (1955-6), 163. 
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The form of the Kontakion stanza is very similar to that of the ©” 


Akathistos.' To work out the structure of the Oikos is a more > 


difficult task and the method is given in the Preface to my 


transcription of the Akathistos.*, Though the Akathistos is in 


Mode Plag. IV and the Symeon Kontakion in Mode II, the oe 
formulae are very similar. In both Kontakia, in fact, longstretches © 


were in other Modes, and it is obvious that the composer of a . | 
Kontakion in Mode Plag. IV frequently used Mode II, and the 
composer of a Kontakion in Mode II has a preference for Mode 


Plag. 1V. The astonishing similarity of formulae, however, may = 


be taken as a proof that the technique of ornamentation was .: 


applied according to fixed rules, which must have been developed : 


in the two great centres of liturgical chant, Jerusalem and Con- Us 


stantinople, and taught by the singing masters to their pupils. 
The Kontakion ends on the half clause of the last sentence ; 


there is no music to the words of line 14: rpecBevwr dmatvorws - 


inép mdvruv hpav (towering without end over all of us).3 We — 


have already mentioned that the Kontakarion, Alleluiarion, Dox- 


astarion, and other collections of melismatic chants are books for’ 
the Psaltes. They do not contain the refrain which was sung by 
the chorus.* The fact that in chants sung by the Psaltes the last _ 
words are missing makes it an unsatisfactory task to transcribe 
verses from the Gospel, or from Psalras, which are in the Alle- 


luiarion,’ because we do not know the exact ending, and any 


attempt at adding a final melodic phrase and full clause must 
remain a hypothetical solution. From the musician's point of 
view the response of the refrain by the chorus is perfectly under- 
standable, but it is difficult to understand in the Magutficat 
(Appendix III, p. 410) the abrupt ending with the long melisma '-_ 
on (razreivw)-ow (Because he has regarded the humility), and the 
answer by the chorus ris SovAns adrod {of his handmaid). 

Ina simular way the last words of verses from the Psalms are 


' Cf. E. Wellesz, ‘Das Prooemium des Akathistos’, Die Mustkforschung, vi (1953), 202-9, and 
The Akathtstos Hymn, MMB. Transcripta, vol. ix (1957) pp. lvi-lx. 

* Ibid., pp. lxxxiv-lxxxviii, 

Symeon Stylites stood for many years on a column of stones on top of a hill near ¢ Antioch, 

* In the twency-four stanzas of the Akathistos the twelve odd ones have the refrain Xaipe, 
vod avtudevre which it was possible to add from the Kontakion, where the refrain ts intoned | 
by the Psaltes; the even ones have the refrain AAAnAovia which is missing, but was added from one 
of the Alleluias in the later part of Cod, Ashburnham. 64. 

5 A collection of Alleluias and psalm verses is in the facsimile edition of Cod. Ashburnham, fobs. 
2090 r.-244 V., and 258 1., 266 v. 
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omitted in the Psaltika and handed over to the chorus. Let 
us take as an example of this genre the Alleluia from Nativity 
followed by verses 1 and 2 from Psalm xviii! It will suffice to 
give a transcription of the Alleluia and verse 1: 

AdAndovia.. 

Ot otpavoi Sinyotvrar Sd€av eob 

moinow b€ yeip@v avrod avayyéele [76 orepéwpa| 

(Alleluia. | 

The heavens shew forth the glory of God: 

And [the firmament] declareth the work of his hands.) 


 Vatic. grec. 1606, fol. 46 v. 


a sii <a - pa - vor oF ot & - 























= ee ee 
ee Nd ee a 
—_ a w = , a a sas SET a satay ~ ag sams a ea = ae . 


~~? __a_ *-_a a FS ss a ee Aaa SE Rae 
= —# a—g—e— eo, a a 





- ™ Ov Ov . OU ot ou ov Ov ov 


_ ove wo - 7 7" o mn oF = v be xet pa 





ae  € a & € a [rd orepéwpa] 


1 The text is taken from Cod. Ashburnham. 64, fol. 200 r., but in the transcription of verse I 
_ I followed Cod. Vat, gr. 1606, fol. 46 7. At * thefy stands for a §) as often happens in south Italian 
MSS. The scribe copied carelessly from a ‘Coislin’ notation Codex. 
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A more extended Alleluia can be seen from the transcription of 


the Komonikon, the Communzo chant, on Palm Sunday EvAdynros 
0 epydpevos (Matt. xxi. 9), where it follows the verse. The 
transcription is taken from Cod. Cryptensis J" y i, fol. 42 v. Here 


the number and variety of inserted vowels and syllables is par-. 
ticularly great and there are also two signs for which the symbols 


ve and 2 are only an approximate substitution. 


Fxos 3° 








ct aes: — ri "i 
aS eee ee eee poate ieee eee ee 
eg Ba gp Poe ag ge ee ee 
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ee 
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k ] 
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The student of Western Chant will instantly be aware of the ae 
difference between a Gregorian Alleluia and the Byzantine, which 


always follows the pattern of one of those reproduced above. 


(1) either: A - lle-~------- liias+-; 
(2) or: Aw------- lle -------- luia---=-, 


The first type, the short Alleluia, is sung in the Orthros, the . 


Alleluia with long melismas in the Mass. It is the syllable 
-lle - - - - which has the longest melismas both in Office and 


Mass. The last vowel a has a kind of cadential melisma. There 


is, however, no jubilus in any type of the Byzantine Alleluia. 


Finally, a word may be said about the execution of Byzantine ge 
melismatic chant. Its various groups may be treated as a stylistic — 
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entity, because of the striking affinity between the perpetually 
recurring phrases and turns of the melody in all of them. 

We must assume that these chants were sung slowly, with 
much expression. Thus the different shades of musical accents, 
the glissando’s in certain downward movements, the different 
nuances of lengthening a note, and many other details which the 
musical notation prescribes, could find adequate rendering by the 


soloist. 
III. PSALMODY 


Investigation into the music of the psalms, canticles, and other 
forms of liturgical chant is the most recent development in our 
studies. Its results will enable us to discover if the development 
of psalmody in the East was parallel to that in the West, and to 
arrive at definite conclusions about the supposed origin of the 
two branches in a common source, the aoa of the Syna- 

ogue. 

? The question of the derivation of Western psalmody from that 
of the Synagogue has been virtually solved by A. Z. Idelsohn 
and E. Werner.'? But it was impossible to carry these studies 
. farther and to include the Eastern branch, because too little was 
known about Byzantine psalmody, which has come down to us in 
a small number of manuscripts of a relatively late date, mainly 
in an abridged form. 

At present it is not possible to decide whether the psalmody 
and the other liturgical chants handed down in these manu- 
scripts represent the old layer of the Justinian era, or a later one. 

The early group of these manuscripts dates from the thirteenth 
century. They were written in the days of the Latin Empire, 
when Constantmople, after being sacked and pillaged by the 
Crusaders in 1203, was in the hands of the Frankish Knights. 
The Fourth Crusade had ended in the disintegration of the 
Byzantine Empire, anda number of small states had been founded 
on its territory, partly Frankish, partly Greek. 

The most important sources, however, for the study of hturgi-. 
cal chant in the Offices of Vespers and Lauds, the two Codices 
mentioned already above (p. 117) of the National Library at 

1 See p. 36, n. 3, and E. Werner, ‘The Common Ground in the Chant of Church and Syna- 


gogue’, Arit del Congresso Internazionale di Musica Sacra (Paris, 1952), pp. 134-48. 
2 Cf. A.A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, ch. ix, “The Fall of Byzantium’, Wisconsin, 


1952, 
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Athens, MSS. 2061 and 2062, were written in the final phase of 
the Empire when the last Emperors of the Palaeologian dynasty 
sought in vain for help from the West against the rising tide of 
the Turkish conquests. In spite of the political decline of the 
Empire this last period showed a remarkable spiritual activity. Al 
those qualities that symbolized the greatness of Byzantine civiliza- -. 


tion in its hey-days were manifest again in a last glorious effort. ~ 


In this connexion we may mention the treatises about the -"° 
liturgical ceremonies by Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica 
(1410-29) ; they are ‘On the holy Temple’ (epi rod dyiov vaob) 
and ‘On the holy Prayer’ (epi rijs elas mpocevy7js).' In the .- 
latter a detailed description of the celebration of the Morning | Pe 
and Evening Office in the ‘Great Church’, i.e. Hagia Sophia in 


Thessalonica, is given. 


Symeon, a fervent adherent of the old solemn celebration of vies 
Vespers and Lauds, laments that the chanted Office had come 9" 


into disuse since the ‘Latins’ had enslaved the ‘City of Con- 
stantine’ and driven out the clergy ; and when, after many years, 


they had come back, the old practice was forgotten and the a 


secular clergy celebrated the service according to the monastic 


rule, where the Office was often held ‘by a single monk, without. 


singing’. He states that even in Saint Sophia in Constantinople 
the chanted Office was ‘celebrated only on three occasions—the 
feasts of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, the Assumption, and 
the Commemoration of St. Chrysostom—and that the old order 
was celebrated now only in Thessalonica. 

A few months after Symeon’s death, on 29 March 1430, Thes- 
salonica was occupied by the Turks under Sultan Murad II, 
who turned the Great Church into a mosque. Though incom- 
plete, the surviving manuscripts of liturgical chant containing 
the chanted Office, particularly the Athens MSS. 2061 and 2062 
from the Gymnasion library at Salonica’ give us a good idea of 

™ Syméon Thessalonicensis archiepiscopus, opera omnia, P.G. cly, c. 3-3-61, and c. 535-669. 
We are indebted to O. Strunk for having drawn attention to Symeon’s treatises and to the MSS. 
containing the music of these Offices in his valuable study on ‘The Byzantine Office at Hagia 
Sophia’. This study is based om a paper which he read on 30 April 1954 at the ‘Symposium on 
Byzantine Liturgy and Music’ at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, and which was published in 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, UX and X (1956), 177-202. 

2 Ibid., c. 555 a, B, and c. 

3 O. Strunk, who has tnvestigated the relevant MSS., regards the two MSS. Athens 206¢ and 
2062 as the most umportant sources for the study of liturgical chant in the Offices of Vespers and 


Lauds. The same view is expressed by P. N. Trempelas in his Mixpdv HéyoAdyzov, 2 vols. (Athens, 
1950 and 1955), ti. 173 8qq., In which the description of the Offices is based upon Cod. Athens 2061. 
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the organization of the service, particularly in conjunction with 
Symeon’s treatise ‘On the Holy Prayer’. Both manuscripts have 
on the first folios ‘the psalms and canticles as they are sung at the 
daily Vespers and Lauds’.! 

Since in both manuscripts this section contains the regularly 
recurrent chants for the ferial days, 1.e. the ordinary days of the 
week, these melodies are kept in a simple, mostly syllabic, orina 
_ slightly ornamented psalmodic style, which makes a fluent cantil- 
lation possible. In the manuscripts they are mostly given in an 
abbreviated form as can be seen from the following examples, 
taken from Cod. Crypt. fy v. 

The first example shows the first group of Antiphons from the 
Feast of the Beheading of St. John the Baptist on 29 August, 
consisting of the first lines of Psalms xiv, xcvi1, and cx, followed 
by Alleluia. 











Ps. xiv. 
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> > I 1 A | 
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1 Pp, N. Trempelas, ibid., p. 199. 
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Ps, ext, 
TV. pl. Mode © 
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(Ps. xiv. 1. Lord, who shall dwell in thy tabernacle? Alleluia. 
Ps. xcvi. 1. The Lord has reigned, let the earth rejoice. Alleluia. 
Ps. cxi. 1. Blessed is the man that feareth the Lord. Alleluia.) 


The following example, taken from MS. Athens 2062, fol. 





20 v., Shows at f a kind of shorthand abbreviation. The bracketed — 


passage is not written out in the manuscript, because the melodic 
phrase was already written down. 
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(Amen. It is good to give praise to the Lord, Alleluia, it is good to 
give praise to the Lord, alleluia, Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.) 


The rubrics in most of the manuscripts mdicate which parts of 
the office are to be read by the priest, which are to be sung by 
one of the two Domestici, and which by one of the two choirs. 

I cannot here describe in detail the composition of the music 
of the Morning and Evening Office. I can only give in the fol- 
lowing lines an indication of the character of the style of chanting 
in the daily Office, and I have chosen as an example the beginning 
of the Orthros, the Morning Office, on Monday. The transcrip- 
tion is based upon MS. 2062, fol. 3 r. and v., where we find the 
following rubrics: 

On the second day the Priest begins the ceremony with ‘Blessed be 
Thy Kingdom’ (HdAcyoupevy 4 Bacrdcic.) followed by the Diakonika' and 
the ‘Uphold, save, have mercy’ (AvriAaPod, adeov, éAdnoov). The Deacon 
says: ‘And I slept’ (cai dmvwoa), Ps. 3, v. 5, and the Priest: “Of the most 
holy and immaculate’ (Ts wavayias Kat dypdyrov). Now follow the incipits 
of the chants, taken from psalms and doxologies, interspersed with rubrics 
which follow in Greek. 


The Domesticus: 
HI. Plagal Mode 








= -K= : — pS SS eS aaa FONTS WOR a PRE AE ROE SO" WORE BT TA 
— Sa ol eg ee 
we _s_ <8 _ 2 —_ s__ i. _ oe _ tt 
o—e a. @ 
Kat 3 - mw - - oa 56 - fa oat ) 
t ¥ € AA 1 oo 
rg a pn 
pa SS 





Tee Sg a Se 
a a * 
* 1 é 4 f £ ? 
Kai yeveTat ex@urnots’ Kat waAw 6 dopeatixds. 


' Prayers in form of a litany, recited by the deacon; the more usual term for these prayers is 
E:rentha, because they begin with the words "Ey efpivn red Kupiov denfayer (let us pray in peace to 
the Lord). To each of these prayers the people answer with Kupce eAénaev (Lord, have mercy). 
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Ekphonesis (The priest) 


peer 


¥ 














. . ae 
SS ae = SS 
Sy ee aed. eee semen merece pao ee =e a — a 
Sg 3 — Fe Oe a i See ae . 
ame Ney ae —— _ - 
"E - yas €= Kot~ uy-Oyv kai O - mew = © 8g $6 oa) 
= ee ne BN : . 
¥ = aes ee bs 
—s -*—-s—s-, a ge 9 —* os 2 = oe Fe 
rs Ae “Sas, 
































-ta aoe 6 Ge - és; 
(The first ia 
Sais aera —_—_—---_—_—_ soa | Sees am rr 
== Sine Jer Jaume, Sar Sa) A ones eee oe ap" ea a wR 
ée SSS Sss=" o—*: oF 
a 
°"E- yur €- xow- an-Oyv Kal & = mw = aa’ Bo: <fa> «ra. 
(The second Choir}? 
Sok ae ee re a ae ee ee 
ae IST S— <- aes, a eae EER ue a_i — sy 
ee sie a a A. ee ey ee an re 
eae Ne. 
*E~ ya é - Kot-poj-Oqv.xat & - aw - oa 86- faon Oo be ds. 
(The Domesticus)? 
7 l of ‘ 
I A _— as I _ 
rena a ee ee ee ee 
i= Se et Se ee 52 a ee 
_—_#8@)-a— 9 oe ee a Oe 
Ad-fa oa 6 Be~ds' 66- fa coi dé - fa got dé 
fol. 3 v. 
| . 
ae = s: — Sacer a - Kal maAw a tepeds: 
po ee a a a er aa Bee ee eee er ee ért xat €7t. avriAapod. 
Ee OO nai b Sopeorinds: rev olxoupergy 


Be - = - - = os 


‘The Domesticus 


2s Se ae ee 
(fae ee . ae oa 














amu j——_ 1— 
— oer oO, ge 


'—# 
ae rm cme ere a — [ el 








Thy of=Kou- pé = vave AA ~ An- Aod -~ to - a. 
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Kato fepeds: Tis mavayias dypavrou. 


The Domesticus (Ps. xvii. 1) 
































Se eee ee ee 
Si ee ee ee ee 
2 eo eS, Se ee 
~#- _ * 
A-py A-ya- mH fe - om aE, Kv - pp - ©€§ GF  ¢ = axds 
m7 1 A ee ede i ee 
snare aa A ea Ca AVP OEE Oma Sm rR DOR, 1 
2 z——Z oe ee SS a 2 
a A a Sa a a )ae 
_ pou. AA - dy - AW - 4 - & A- ya-amj- ow ce Ki- pi - « 
] m oN 
Snes) OT CR. aN es OE 
GE Se 
ia ™ 
4 é = axds pow AA - Aq - Av & = a, 
Adéa wat viv. xat madw rrovodew td avro. 
Ree ae ‘ = ~ ‘a ‘ A 
o Ne IS ee ee 
. - be ee DS ee sce 
S ee SO S80 8 9 
ee 3 ‘ 5 — 
Ad - An - Ao’ - 6 - a Ad- Aq - AV -t - @ Ad - An - Aov=1 7 
SE SEL | Ieee eee te 
ef, , Oa KARA ec Ine Gn Er 
a. ee ee or et oe Se pee 
~ a. 
Mode Il 
: : = A aX 
Se a Nn = ee a 
i i i A a a a 
— + ———_ —__ ___. ——_— SS a : 
Ag - fay Oe - ct: “Ex -a-Kov-cov pov, Ki-pt - e€ 
drdyiaAnos B”" 


From Symeon’s treatise De sacra precatione it can be seen that 
the rubrics in MS. Athens 2062 correspond in the main to the 
description of the ceremony which he gives in his chapter ‘On 
the Chanted Orthros’ (P.G., vol. clv, c. 636-41) ;’ but we also learn 
from his meticulous description that the priest’s part in the Office 
was much more extended, and that the chants were more often 
repeated than the rubrics of MSS. 2061 and 2062 reveal. 

Even in the present, preliminary, stage of investigation the 
stylistic similarity between Byzantine and Latin psalmody is 
striking and forces upon us, as said in the beginning of this sec- 
tion, the need to trace both back to a common source. This is 
no new discovery. We may refer to the famous passage In Pope 

1 Cf. also P. N. Trempelas, Mexpav EvyoAdyiov, un. 202-3. 
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Gregory the Great’s letter to John, Bishop of Syracuse, where he - 
refutes the accusation of having extended. the singing of the ~ 
Alleluia outside Eastertime, and having thus followed the rite of © 
Constantinople. Gregory defends the innovation. He did not 
imitate, he says, the use of any other Church. ‘It is an old cus-. 
tom, it goes back, as we know from Saint Jerome, to the rite of 
the Church of Jerusalem.’ 

* See my article ‘Gregory the Great’s Letter on the Alleluia’, in Annales Musicolopiques, ii 
(1954), 7-26. 





CHAPTER XIV 
WORDS AND MUSIC 


ROM the study of the formulae we also come to understand 
| ee technique of Byzantine hymn-writers in adapting the melo- 
dies to the words of the hymns. As in Gregorian chant, a large 
number of texts are set to a single melody, and great skill was 
required to achieve a perfect union between the music and the 
words. A new stanza had to consist not only of the same number 
of syllables as the model stanza, but it also had to have the stress 
accent in the same places, in order to make the highest points of 
the melodic curves coincide with the stresses of the verses. 

If a line of the new stanza had one or two more unaccented 
syllables before the accented one than the model stanza had had, 
some notes without dynamic significance were inserted, either on 
the same pitch as the note to which they were added or leading 
up to 1t by steps. 

it must, however, be pointed out that we do not regard every 
syllable as accented which bears an accent in writing, but only 
those syllables which carry the stress in the metrical structure. In 
Byzantine poetry the article, for example, in all genders and cases 
is treated as unaccented, and the same rule applies to a number 
of monosyllabic words, as kai, ydp, 7}, ms, wy, and others. 

The simplest way of setting a line to music ts the recitation of 
a number of unaccented syllables on a repeated note, the tenor, 
followed by a cadence which starts on the note of recitation. This 
melodic type occurs frequently as an opening phrase in the first 
mode. 

In the following table fourteen opening lines of hymns are col- 
lected, all of which are sung to the same melodic phrase. In two 
of the hymns, nos. 4 and 6, the melody starts on the first note of 
the cadence, in all the others one or three or five [sons on @ pre- 
cede the Ison with Oxeia, the first accented note of the cadence. 
In ten out of fourteen examples the musical accent coincides 
with the metrical accent. This accent, however, is weak. The 
strong accent of the line is set on the two combined notes, g-a, of 
the cadence, which coincides m thirteen out of fourteen cases 
with the metrical accent. The exception occurs in the fourteenth 
example on the word AfSSaxovp, which derives from the Hebrew. 
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The Greek metrical rules do not apply to this word, just .as 





in Gregorian Chant the principles of Latin metrics do not... 


apply to Hebrew names. 








sie Cadence 
f 
| ] “> : fr 
SRS ISN Ne pt ge 
Ss —y x ad —44 ae 
6= €_ 6. sp ts Re a ao 
A SF LS Se ie . ae = —— 
Iviron 
(1) fob Tpo - wat - ob - yor Se - & = fol. ir 
(2) A- Ky - Ko - we o apo = oy - THs 4V 
(3) } Tov ey ao - pi - a Kal Ao oye ior, 
(4) ‘PH ~ pa 7 > pay - ver tir 
(5) Tae 6 - a - fr - Pe - cov - x1 IIT, 
(6) Av - 8pa ~- Ka mU = pos 127. 
(7) “80g (EF - w -~ vay TOV mo ~- of - THY Iq Ve 
(8) ‘Ey rq Boov - Tw - See Ka = pt = PY sr 
(9) dé THY =U + pa - (pay v - dy - 40 - Tée ~ par 17 ¥. 
(10) = Tov wots = vo = AG - yous: oe ka - poo - wm Br 
(r1) Xai - pos 70 ris wap - Ge - vi - as Kav - yn - pa gr, 
(12) Thy ony ev - op - @pd - wy - ow 2Ir. 
(13) . ‘O Ki - Te gage - Sov - pe - vos 21V. 
( 4) @e - o - wre - Kas 6 ‘AB “ Ba a KOU I4 fr. 


In another opening the recitation on @ is interrupted by the 
lower fifth on d, which either coincides with the first accented 
syllable, or is used as a preparation for it. Whether the first or 
the second method is applied depends upon the rhythm of the 
lines to which the formulae are set, or upon the words which are 
to be emphasized by the interval of the fifth. 

It also frequently happens that the lower fifth is repeated two. 
or three times before the voice leaps up to the texor on a. 

In the following three tables a number of initial phrases are 
collected to show the three variants (A, B, C) of the same type. 




















A > i= > > 
eo ee i? 
= 
ne a al i a 
Iviron 
(1) ‘O ampo - dh - tras fol. 24 
(z) Tia - ye - ao ~ Get - oa peu - oT} o8 = of - «a qv. 
(3) Ile ~ mow ~ KA - pé - v9 Thi Gai - « d0 - fy qV. 
(4) Ne - vi- «nv - rat THs du = (cews) 4.2. 
(5} A - va ~- oerd-ce- ws ied je - pa §7. 
(6} "Op - Opl- aw - pep dp - G@pow Ba - 62 - as 5 I 
(7) AG - mm q  (xAnTa) Sv. 
(3) ‘O 8 - @ - Ta - Tos gv. 
(9) "Op - Bpi- ov - Tes ae avo- y= prod - jev or. 


(10) = Top - pn - Tov TO TIS Tap = Gé = voy Sr. 
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B 1 F { _ 
Se ee ape SRT TN ON 
& A ee ee ee 
"Oe Iviron 
(1) ‘O gw - Tri - gas TR OA + Ady - thet fol. rr 
(2) Aov - r&b - os Apt = arog 2. 
(3) Kar - GA - Bes ev Tos 5%. 
(4) ‘0 mat - das eK xa - pi - (vou) 7 SW, 
{5} @ua - rh - lov gw - ri - (Lov) x Y, 
(6) '@e - és = av et ~ p= (yys) ae, 
(7) ITpo - pn - vo - wy rhy —-év - (capxov) Ior 
# | . 
(= 
. v Iviron 
(1) ‘O u - bday +0 Ké - pas Tay eis ee fol. 2 ¥. 
(2) IIpo - o - pav cov 5B = Ye, Thy =6dpt — KITTY 2. 
(3) Tis Ka - pt = vou ty fie - ya of =o tpta - (6ABeaxr) cee 
(4) Ka - wa + Bo - Tw ws ded - gos 12 V. 
(5) Thy wo - Sp A -va - vi - ov TO dp = ap-(yw) 207, 


In a third opening passage of the first mode the melodic and 
metrical accents coincide in all cases. The cadence starts with a 
group of three notes b4~-c-a, as can be seen from nos. 12, 16, 17, 20, 
and 21; it is preceded by a fexor on a which consists of one, two, 
three, or six unaccented syllables; but it may be noticed that a 
is treated as an essential part of the formula when the line starts 


with an unaccented — ; J 
g2S5 = 
or 





| ae a ee 











Iviron 

(1) "E ~ KO — neers 7 o- | pas fol. ir 

(2) "Ep oot . map - B& = ve cee 

(3) A -  - 9 = wov-To- ye - ves AQ - TH - eV 4. 

(4) "EK pp o-  xTOs 60 - Gpi-love re 4°. 

(5) Qo €v me - Ad - ye Tou Bi = av 4¥ 

(6) Ei - xo - Aa - Tpev - ew 4, 

(7) Tov ev dAdo = yl mU = pos 8: 

(8) Ape - arog yey - va - Ta 6 v. 
{g) Ike -  xpits Bou - Aci - as 6 v. 
(10) TQ wavr - a - va = KTOS 8 ¥. 
{11) “fds ot mat - «bes ma - Aat QV. 
7 (12) € ~ ya 70 yen -far%Hptov) LO V. 
(13) ‘O b+ no - dy - tas els Tu ~ qo 10 ¥, 
(14) "O-7 Ge - ds gap - Kov - Ta ir. 
(15) Te ¢da-«& - voy y - pw e€€ Iq. Ye 
| (16) “4 ~- ow - jeev @ - {ope} 14 ¥, 
(17) ‘I - be - Te, i - (Sere) 14 ¥. 

(18) Tiv ore-pa - Get - car pov ye = ya Ig r. 

(rg) IIpo-dy-7t - Kis Bo - @& ~ om 164, 

{20) i - 8a - gor 4 - pas wa-f{elv) 16. 

(21) "“E - Aap-ype 4 xa - pts i7 V. 

Ty ad-Ko = wy 6 mpo - 4 - THs 1g V. 


Oo 
te 
WN 

— 
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These examples will be sufficient to show how Byzantine 
hymnodists adapted the words of new Odes to the melody of a 





traditional Hirmus. It would be beyond the scope of the present . = 
outline to give a more detailed account of this technique of com- 
position. For further information about the technique of both | - 
Hirmi and Stichera I must refer to Parts IJ and III of my book. . © 


Eastern Elements in Western Chant, where detailed analyses of the 
formal structure of Byzantine melodies and the setting of words 
to music will be found. | 

A few words must be added about the more elaborate tech- 
nique which was used when words were fitted to the melody of a 
Sticheron. Melodies of a simple, more or less syllabic type, for 
example the Anasiasima Anatolika, do not differ from the Hirmi, 
as can be seen from the following examples, which are taken from 
Tilyard’s The Hymns of the Octoechus 33 


(1) 
> 
ee = SS ee 




















-~—e__ 2 4 eo ee 
—— -—__—__— eVCO— ee ne ene . 
Ty t&v ma - Gav Bei - ap po = Ab = mW - ow. , Dalass., 
fol. 2B0r, 
(2) Tillyard; p. 8. 
—— pp ———— EE LA ~~ 
se ae 
— fie thnk 
EO - ¢dpav - On - te od - pa = vol | Dal., fol.azgr.: - | 
' ee oe & 
(3) | | 
ce teetoe | Li K > 
—— 
amree s— , a ae —e FF = 
"“O - ve mpor-s gy - Aw - Ons 7G fi - Ag | Dal.,fol.27gv. 
T., p. 6. 
(4) 
Se eee ane emia eee ae he 
SA SS gs 
as = ea 
Te fw - o = 8 - yu cor th - dw , Dal., fol. 279 v. 
T,, p. 4. 


Of the same simple type are many of the Stichera for minor | 
feasts of saints, as can be seen, for example, from the Sticheron 


1 M.M.B., vol. tii (1940). 
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Tijs odpaviov yvaaews In honour of St. Denys the Areopagite on 
3 October, transcribed from Cod. Dalass., fol. 30° (Appendix IT, 
No. 1}. Toa slightly more ornamented type belong a large group 
of hymns composed partly for the Proper of the Saints, partly 
for the Proper of the Season. As an example of the latter type 
we may quote the famous hymn of the nun Kasia, ‘Lord, the 
woman fallen in many sins’, which is sung at Matins on Wednes- 
day in Holy Week. A transcription of the melody, from Cod. 
Dalass., fol. 232”, is given in Appendix IJ, no. 9. 


Kipie, } év roAAais aprapriats 
TEpiTEecovoa yury 
4 4 3 f ? 
Thy onv aisfopevy Bedryra, 
jtupoddpou avaAdaBotoa rakiv, 
ddupoperyn vpov cot 
Tpo Tov evradiagpyod Kopiler* 
Oipo.- Adyovea, 
OTe vbE pre cuveyet 
olorpos axoAacias, 
Pd 4 >» i 
Lodadns re Kat aaoeAnvos 
Epws THs apaptias: 
S€£at pov Tas THyAs THY SaKpver, 
6 vedeAois oTnpovicwy 
~ a 4 
ths Paddcons 70 vdwp 
f f 
KappOnrt Lot 
MPOS TODS GTEVAyLOUS THs Kapdias, 
6 KAivas Tods obpaveus 
TH adpdotw cov Kevayoes’ 
KaTadiAnow ToUs aypavTous cov 7ddas, 
dmoountw TovTous 5é maAw 
tots Ths KepadArs wou Poorpdyots’ 
ay év 7@ Tlapadciow 
Kita tov decAwov 
KpoTov Tois woiv nynfetoa, 
rd eB exp6Br: 
auapTiayv ov Ta TAnOH 
Kal KptaTwy cou apvacous 
ris eLiyvideoet, 
pvyoo@oTa, LWT 0v; 
i \ 4 ¥ 4 
pn we thy ony SovdAnv mapidys 
6 auéetpyrov Exwy TO péya EAEos. 
(Lord, the woman fallen in many sins, seeing Thy Divinity, Taking the 
part of myrrh-bearer, wailing bringeth to Thee myrrh against Thy burial ; 


6181 Aa 
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‘Alas!’ she crieth, ‘for that night is to me the wildness of sin, dusky ee : 
moonless, even the love of transgression; Accept the springs of my tears, 
Thou who with clouds partest the waters of the sea ; Bend to the groanings - 
of my heart, who hast brought down Heaven by Thine ineffable humilia- © 
tion. I will kiss Thy stainless feet, I will wipe them with the hair of my. : 
head; Thy feet, whereof when Eve in Paradise heard their sound, she hid | 


herself for fear ; The multitude of my sins and the depths of Thy judgement 
who shall explore, Saviour of souls, my Redeemer? Forget not me, Thy | 


servant, Thou, whose mercy is infinite!’) Translation by H. J. W. Tillyard.' Me 


The blending of words and music, however, becomes more: © 


subtle in the richly ornamented Stichera for Christmas and for = 
Lent and Easter. For these feasts the most extended Stichera 


are written, as can be seen from the examples in Appendix IT, 


Nos. 2-8, 10-11, which are representative of the greater part of pe 


the hymns sung during these feasts. 


Byzantine hymnodists paid great attention to keeping the : - 


right balance between the text and the music. The words to 
which an ornament was set were weil chosen. As in Plainchant, 


the ornaments were generally set to words which could be em- ee 


phasized, but which were not of primary importance for the 


understanding of the phrase. It is essential to point out this fact, 


because the practice of Byzantine composers is entirely different 


from that of Western composers in the seventeenth and eighteenth - 


centuries, who set the coloraturas to the most important words 
of the phrase. 


Let us take, for example, the Christmas Sticheron (Cod. Dalas-.. 


sinos, fol. 91”) which is transcribed in Appendix II, no. 7: 


Actre yptoropdpor Aaoi, xaridwyev 
Gaduc. wéoay évvovar 

EKTAHTTOV Kal auvexor, 

Kat evaeBas avupvoivres 

TLOTEL TPOOKUPTIOW{LEV. 

Anpepov mapos THY Bynbreéu 
eyKuLovoten Képn mapayiverat 

Tod yevvnoat tov Kipov, 

xopot 6€ ayydAwy mporpéxouat. 
Kai raira prérwy 

éBoa "Iwaid 6 prjorwp: 

Tt ro €v col Févoy pvorhptov, mapbeve 5 


1 Byzantine Music and Hymnography (1923), p- 30. 
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Kai mis pedres Aoyetoas 
 ametpoluyos Sapars ; 

(Come, Christ-bearing people, let us look upon the marvel which con- 
founds thought and holds it bound, and raising a godly hymn, let us wor- 
ship in faith. 

To-day the Virgin who became pregnant comes to Bethlehem to bring 
forth the Lord, and choirs of angels run before her. And seeing this, 
Joseph, her betrothed, cried, ‘O Virgin, what is this strange mystery 
within thee? and how is it possible for thee to bring forth, thou, the heifer 
that hath not felt the yoke?’) 


The Sticheron is written, for the most part, in the hirmological 
style: one, two, or three notes are set to a syllable. But there are 
three extended melismata: the first, as the opening, to the word 
Acire, the second, at the beginning of the second section, to the 
word J#pepov, the third, at the end, to amepdfuyos. There are 
also two shorter melismata, set to BAézwv and prviorwp: 





(2) 


ae ee a 
ok é —_— - - et = —— ss a 





























Kal taf - ra BAe = = = = map en se tes 


ne er 

Bh Ae = = bal = ica = = = - a i TE « « . 
ou am 2g ge oe 

5 A K : } > 

“3 —__ SE Nein OE SPER) SE — __ PERT A ae AY oe ae 
zi : ao acre ree Se 

a — as Se i cemee otee™ ee e acer heat nes ime 
: an = pe -_ = = = - por a or ae ee ee ee ee . 

7 (c) 

- ee De Eee SS SEs = 
=e eS 
7 es ee CT: 7 o———g 8a 
. 7 G&@ 2 we-pd = = ° - = - ~= gy = yoo . . 

| > 

a = 6s No Se a 

; —y ee eee 

: : —s— Se me ee oe i 
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nm os 
Se =un) seon eae eee 
Se ge es ee et Re 
Seoae AOR MEER? SS 
6 pryo- - -. - OTuUp + 2 2. « «6 @ 


Here, as in so many other Stichera, a perfect setting of the 


poem to music is achieved. The dynamic marks on the melismata. oe 
underline the ecstatic character of the music, which is in keeping 
with the dramatic language of the poem. But it would be a = 
mistake to consider the setting of the words to the music in this’ 
hymn as the individual work of the composer. We find'another 


Sticheron of exactly the same type among the Troparia sung .. 
during the sixth Hour on Good Friday: ic 


Acére ypurroddpo: Aaoi, caTidwyev 
zt suveBouretoata 
"Tovéas 6 mpodorys 
aby iepetiow avopots 
5 Kata ToD Lwripos Hav. 
Jwwepov evoxov Gavarou 
Tov afavaroy Adyov tremoinkay: 
Kat ITiAdtw mpodwoarres 
év tromw Kpaviou écratpwoay, 
10 Kai ratra macyev 
éBda o Awrip hudy Adyar: 
‘Ades adbrots, [Tdrep, tiv ayaptiav tabrny, 
OWS yrwat Ta eOvy 
THY EK VEKPG@Y LOU aYaoTacLy, 

(Come, Christ-bearing people, let us see what counsel Judas the traitor 
took against our Saviour with the perfidious priests. To-day they con- 
demned to death the immortal Word, they delivered. Him to Pilate, and 
crucified Him at the place of the skull. Suffering this, our Saviour cried, 
saying, ‘Father, forgive them this sin, so that the nations may acknowledge 
my Resurrection from the dead.’) 7 


On examining the music we find a surprising similarity between 





the melody of the Christmas hymn and that of the Holy Week _ 


service (see Appendix II, No. 8). We find extended melismata set 


to Aedre and Lyyepov, and shorter ones to maéoxwv (which corre-_ oe 


sponds to BAdwwy in the Christmas hymn} and to qpav, rA€éywr 
(which corresponds to 6 pvorwp}. But the extended melisma to 
darepofuyos, which emphasizes so well the striking phrase applied 
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to the Virgin, has no parallel in the Good Friday hymn ; here we 
only find a short melisma on the first syllable of avdoraow. 

The dramatic element which is apparent in these Stichera 
becothes €ven more obvious in a group of Troparia from the 
Nativity cycle, some of which are ascribed to Sophronius, Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem 634-8. The cycle opens with the jubilant hymn 
ByOrcép, éropatov, “Bethlehem, get.ready! The manger shall be 
prepared’, in which the narrator announces the Nativity of Our 
Lord. In the following hymn, Taéde Adyec "Iwoynd, ‘Thus speaketh 
Joseph to the Virgin’ (Appendix II, No. 3), the narrator introduces 
Joseph, astonished and disturbed, demanding an explanation of 
the strange event which is taking place: 





Mapia, ti 76 dpa tobro 
6 ev cot tePéapce ; 


She has brought forth hastily and in concealment. And again he 
asks: ‘ Mapia, rit 76 Spdua rotro;. In a group of antitheses he 
reminds her that instead of honour and happiness she has brought 
sorrow and shame upon him ; and, for the third time, he asks her 
to give an explanation. 

Both the words and music of the hymn are of the highest artistic 
quality. The repetition of the phrase, Mapia, tt ro Spada Tobro, 
with the passionately extended melisma on roéro, is most im- 
pressive, and shows how perfectly the composer succeeded in 
building up a powerful dramatic situation in a few lines. 

In the following hymn, Niv zpodyrixn mpdppynors, the narrator 
paraphrases the verse from Matt. 1. 6, “And thou, Bethlehem, in 
the land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda’. 
The same exultant mood is maintained in the hymns Oéros 6 
@eds Hpayv, “This is our God’, and L]p6 r9s yervioews THs ais, 
‘Before Thy birth, O Lord’. But the dramatic element returns 
in the next hymns: *Iwo7d, cive yuiv, ‘Joseph, tell us’, and 
Acire morot, ‘Come hither, ye faithful’. “Axove, odpavé, ‘Hear, O 
heavens and give ear, O earth’ follows, taking the vision of 
Isaiah, which begins with the same words, as the annunciation of 
the Incarnation of Our Lord. The content of these last hymns is 
summed up in Aetire ypiaroddpor, “Come hither, Christ-bearing 
people’, the hymn which we have already analysed. 

Thenext hymn, ’EéerAjjrrero 6 “Hpwidns, ‘Herod was astounded’, 
completes the picture by introducing the hostile element which 
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is conquered by the Incarnation. Now comes the answer of the ~ 
Virgin to the reproaches of Joseph, in the hymn “Ore *Iwayd 
(Appendix II, No. 5). In ecstasy, overwhelmed by the ‘awful 
mystery’, the Virgin comforts Joseph. She begs him to put away 


all fear, and tells him that ‘God has descended upon earth’ and 


has assumed flesh, “He whom the angels unceasingly celebrate : = 
in song and worship together with the Father and the Holy ..- 


Spirit’. | 
This hymn is, poetically and musically, the highest point of the 


cycle. As in the hymn of Joseph’s reproaches, the narrator has a 
only a short introductory passage, and the entire hymn consists 


of the words of the Virgin. The dramatic element is strongly 


accentuated: the melismata on Ao:wév and on ydp create a ten- hs = 
sion by which the following words azefov dofov dravra and emt 


Ths yHs are emphasized. The extended fiorituvas on dyvody, 
amavra, and mwAnobeis, on the other hand, introduce an element of 


mystical emotion. The tension has been raised to such a climax | 


that a continuation of hymn-singing would produce an anti- 
climax. Rightly, therefore, the cycle ends abruptly with a kind 
of finale on the hymn 2yyepov yervGras €« mapGévov, “To-day from 
the Virgin is born’. 

The dramatic element in the Nativity cycle 1s so obvious that 
it is not going too far to suggest that we have before us one of the 


oldest specimens of a Nativity play, built around the dialogues 


of Joseph and the Virgin. This type of hymn goes back to the 
Syriac poetical genre of the Ségitha, hymns in the form of 
dialogues, which flourished in the fifth century. The ancient 
Ségitha seems to have derived from poems which were sung by 
the Precentor, who introduced the monologue of a Biblical person. 
Two precentors may have come into action when the old form of 
monologue was superseded by dialogue. Among the Sogitha for 
the Nativity feast, monologues of the Virgin were outstanding. 
They belong to the oldest layer, since from dogmatic reasons they 
must have been composed before the outbreak of the christo- 
logical controversy. Hymns in which the Virgin addresses her 
Child can already be found in the ‘Nativity Hymns’ by Ephraem 
the Syrian.’ 


1 Cf. A. Baumstark, ‘Die christlichen Literaturen d. Orients’, Sammlung Géscben, i, 100. 
2 Cf. Schaff and Wace, 4 Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, Second Series, xiii. 


245-7: 


Die 
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sophronius, who was born at Damascus and spent many years 
as a monk at the Theodosius monastery near Jerusalem, certainly 
knew either the Nativity hymns of Narsai of Edessa, who lived 
at the end of the fifth century, or later hymns modelled upon 
them in Syriac or Greek. We may regard the established cycle 
of the Nativity hymns, which obviously grew out of a smaller 
group in the early days of the Byzantine Church, as the proto-- 
type of the religious drama of the Middle Ages. 

We may close our investigations into the setting of words to 
music with an analysis of the Sticheron “$2 w&s 4 mapdvomos 
cuvaywy7 (Appendix I1, No. 11), which is sung at Vespers on Good. 
Friday.’ The text 1s a paraphrase of the Troparion Taée A¢yex 
Kipios tots *fovdaiors, sung during the sixth Hour on the same 
day.* Tade Aeyer Kuptos forms part of a group of twelve Troparia 
which belong to the oldest layer of Byzantine hymnography ; 
they also are attributed to Sophronius. The relation of the text 
of the Troparion to that of the Improperta of the Roman rite is 
striking. 

Like the Nativity hymns the Troparion “92 7és is divided into 
two sections: the mtroduction of the Narrator, and the words of 
Our Lord. Both sections open with a passionate outcry, which is 
sung to an extended melisma. But while the rest of the words of 
the narrator are set to music in the hirmological style, i.e. one, 
two, or three notes to a syllable, the “Keproaches’ are composed 
in a richly ornamented style. This can be shown by printing the 
words and syllables which are emphasized by melismatic formulae 
in heavy type: 

"Q ws 

mapavopos ouvaywy) 

tov BactAéda. Ths KTicews 

KATEOLKAGE Gavare, 

Ba aidegbeiaan Tas evepyecias, 

as avayupynoKxay mponodarilero 
Adywr mpos abravs- 

Aads pou, 

ti érroinca Upty ; 

od Gauparur éevérAnoa tiv “fovdaiay ; 
od vexpols efavdornoa pdve TH Adyy ; 
ob Tacav wodakiay 


I Iriodion (Rome, 187g), pp. 703-4. 2 Thid., pp. 692-3. 
3 Cf Kastern Elements in Western Chant, pp. 22-3. : 
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éPepdrrevoa Kai vdécov ; 

rt oUV pot dvrazrodidoTe ; 

ets TL Gpvnpovelreé rou $ 

dyrt ray tapdrwy 

mAnyas pow embevres, 

dvrt Lis vexpotvres, 
Kpencyres emt EdAou 

ws Kakolpyov Tov evepyeryy, 
Ws Tapdvopov Tov vopoddTyny, 
ws KaTdkptitoyv Tov TavTw Baowéa. 
Maxpdbuye Kipre, 86€a cot. 

(How could the lawless council condemn to death the King of the Crea- 
tion, not regarding his benefactions, which he called to mind and affirmed 
beforetime, saying to them, ‘My people, what have [I done unto you? 
Have I not filled Judaea with miracles? Have I not raised the dead with 

my word alone? Have I not healed all sickness and disease? And now, 
what return are you making to me? Why are you unmindful of me? In 
return for the healings you have given me blows, for life, you are putting 
me to death, hanging upon the cross the Benefactor like a malefactor, the 


Lawgiver like a lawbreaker, the King of the universe like a condemned 


man.’ Forbearing Lord, glory to Thee.) 


An examination of the words and syllables which carry a 
musical ornament shows clearly the skill of the musician who 
worked out these embellishments so that ornaments are never 
placed on words which are essential for the understanding of the 


text. The antitheses, for example, are composed in the syllabic | 


style ; the melisma on ’Iovéaiav only begins on the last syllable, so 
that the word can be clearly heard. In other cases the melodic 
line is drawn so carefully that the singer can pronounce the word 
distinctly before the actual ornamentation begins. 

This most elaborate technique of setting words to music is one 
of the finest achievements of Byzantine hymnography in its best 
period. In fact, now that the intimate relation between words 
and music has been recognized, it is obvious that we should no 
longer consider the poems apart from the een nor the music 
apart from the texts. 

From our studies in Plainchant we are accustomed to consider 
words and music as a unity. The subtlety of the Byzantine 
technique of blending words and music surpasses even the 
achievements, so justly admired, of Plainchant, although both 
poets and composers of Byzantine hymns were forced to keep 
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closely to a prescribed pattern, a restriction which, from the 
technical point of view, made their task much more difficult. 


The art of a nation is generally judged by the best works it has 
produced. Until the present day it was impossible to do justice 
to Byzantine hymnography, since only one part of it, its poetry, 
was studied. But here too the approach was one-sided. Scholars 
favoured, as has been already said, the early period of Byzantine 
poetry, which produced the Kontakion, and rated this kind of 
poetry much more highly than the longer forms of the later 
period, the Kanon. The lesser forms of Byzantine hymnography, 
particularly the Stichera, were unduly neglected.’ 

From an extended study of the subject, however, it becomes 
evident that the peak of later Byzantine hymnography 1s reached 
in the Stichera of the Nativity cycle and in those for Lent and 
Holy Week. The kernel of both goes back to the days of the 
Early Christian Church;* but generation after generation of 
Byzantine hymnographers remodelled the old Troparia and 
added new ones to the original stock. 

The same is true of the music. The special technique of musica] 
composition, which consisted in connecting together certain 
eroups of formulae and cadences, enabled the musicians to write 
a number of variations on a given theme. The advantage of this 
kind of technique is obvious. The congregation heard the well- 
known musical phrases in every new Sticheron, but arranged in a 
different way, and connected by new transitional passages. They 
must have taken pleasure in hearing musical phrases which were 
familiar but were linked together in an unexpected way, just as a 
modern audience takes pleasure in the recurrence of the themes 
in a movement of a symphony. 

The repetition of a musical phrase in a slightly varied form, and 
the division of the melodic line by clearly worked out cadences 
are, as a matter of fact, the most important principles in musical 
composition, because by these two factors the sense of form is 

« An exception which must be mentioned is P. Kilian Kirchhoff’s translations into German of 
the hymns of the Triodion and Pentekostarion, and his evaluation of them In the introduction | 
to the six volumes of his work: cf. Die Osthirche betet, 4 vols., Leipzig, 1935-7, and Osterjubel 
der Osthirche, 2 vols., Regnsburg-Miinster (imprim, 1940). I wish to pay homage here to the 
memory of this great priest and scholar, who was executed In 1942, before he could see his 


work finished. 
2 Cf, my article, ‘The Nativity Drama of the Byzantine Church’, }.R.S. xxxvii (1947), 


PP- 145-51. 
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produced in the listener. These principles are worked out in an oe a 
admirable way in Byzantine melography, particularly in the 2. 


melodies of the Sticheraric genre, 


The time has come, at last, for the recognition of the high 
artistic qualities of Byzantine hymnography. Those of our pre- ae 


decessors who did not realize the greatness of what must be con- 
sidered an integral part of Byzantine liturgy are not to blame. 
They had access only to the texts of the hymns. Now that the 


music can be read again, we can appreciate Byzantine hymnsas 


they were sung in the apogee of the Eastern Empire. We learn» 


what an important part they played in the liturgy. We are 


beginning to distinguish between routine work and hymns which 
show the marks of an inspired mind. 


But we must also realize that we are only at the beginning of a 


the work which needs to be done. It will be the task of those who 
continue our work to bring to life the music which we undertook 
to decipher in the belief that Byzantine music, the legacy of the 
Early Christian Church, had an equal share of those qualities 
which for centuries made Byzantiom the artistic centre of the 
Christian world. 

And now, after sufficient music has been deciphered, we are 
satisfied that our instinct has led us right, and that the hymno- 
graphy of the Orthodox Church can take its place among the 
great achievements of Byzantine civilization. 
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Exeursus p. 37 


It was the Psalter of David which in the first centuries of our era slowly 
replaced all the other songs which Christians used to sing. But they missed 
chants which they had been used to hearing; thus, e.g. the Psalter did not 
contain the “Song of Victory’ of Moses {Ex. xv) by which the baptized 
used to thank God for their salvation, nor the ‘Song of the Three Holy 
- Children’ (Dan. 111. 52-88), nor, from the New Testament, the Maguificat 
{Luke i. 46-55). Thus we find in Codex Alexandrinus the fourteen biblical 
songs which are called Odes. In four studies H. Schneider has given the 
history of the development of the Odes in Eastern liturgy, in Brdtica, 
vol. xxx (1949): (1) “Die biblischen Oden im christlichen Altertum’, pp. 28- 
65; (2} “Die biblischen Oden seit dem VI. Jahrhundert’, pp. 239-72; 
(3) ‘Die biblischen Oden in Jerusalem und Konstantinopel’, pp. 433-52; 
(4) ‘Die biblischen Oden im Mittelalter’, pp. 479-500. H. Schneider shows 
that from the series of fourteen Odes in Codex Alexandrinus a definite 
series of fourteen Odes soon evolved which is found in the fifth century in 
Greek, Syrian, Coptic, and Armenian manuscripts and which kept for a 
particularly long time its liturgical place towards the end of the Evening 
Psalter in Constantinople. | 

The transformation of the fourteen Odes series to that of nine Odes was 
the work of monastic circles in Jerusalem during the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies. With the rise of the sung Kanons, at the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, which were modelled upon the nime Odes, the biblical canticles lost 
their liturgical significance and maintained their place only in Lent in the 
Morning Office. 


Excursus p. 40 


The practice of responding to each verse of a canticle with the repetition 
of the first verse in full, or its second half, can be seen from the rubrics of 
the Typikon, Cod. 43 of the Holy Cross Library in Jerusalem, dating from 
1122, published by A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus in Axnalecta Jerosolym. 
Stachyologias, vol. ii, Here, on p, 182, it is ordered that the Song of Moses 
and the Song of the Three Holy Children (Dan. iti. 52-88) shall both be 
chanted during the Easter Vigil by three Psaltae and that after each verse 
the choir shall answer with évddfws yap Sedd€acGa (for He has triumphed 
gloriously) (Ex. xv. 1) and bdyveire nat drepupoire abtay ets tods aidivas 
(Praise and exalt Him above all for ever) (Dan. ii. 57). The Treodion 
(Rome, 1879), p. 757, has the rubric that the Anagnostes shall recite the 
following Canticle of the Three Holy Children ‘and we sing after each verse 
Tov Kupov duvetre (Praise the Lord, etc.}’. 
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This kind of responding must have been taken over from the Jewish. 





Service, because we find it described in the Apostolic Constitutions (F. X. pe 
Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum (2 vols., Paderborn, 1905), | 
il, 57, p. 161) which belong to the early fourth century: “Here it is said that 


trom an elevated place the Reader (avayvaiarns) should read lessons’ from 


(the five books of) Moses, from Joshua, the Judges, the Kings, the Parali. . oe 
pomena, and from the Return (from the captivity in Babylon), and also. 


from Job, from Solomon, and from the sixteen prophets. At the end of each 
of the two Lessons another Anagnostes shall sing the hymns of David and 
the people shall come in with the last part of the verse (7a éxpoortyta dro: 
parrérw). 

The same practice was taken over in Western liturgy. It is preserved in 


the Roman Breviary, as can be seen ffom the Invitatorium in the Matins © a 
on Sundays from the Octave of Epiphany to Septuagesima: here, alterna- 


tively, after each verse either the whole first verse ‘Venite, exsultemus 
Domino: Jubilemus Deo salutari nostro’, or its second part ‘Jubilemus 
Deo salutari nostro’ is repeated. At the end is here, too, the Doxology, 
followed by ‘Jubilemus Deo salutari nostro’. The plan obviously derives 
from Psalm cxxxv in which the repetition of dri els rv aidiva 7d EAeos adroob—— 
guoniam in aeternum misericordia erus runs from the first to the last verse, 


Excursus p. 53 


Pachymeres, Harmoniai; cf. P. Tannery, ‘Quadrivium de Georges 
Pachymere’, Stud: e Testi, xciv' (1940), 97-199, particularly p. 100. 


Excursus p. 62 


Mesarites’s description of the Church of the Apostles has been the sub- 
ject of a valuable study, in which particularly the borrowings from 
Libanius’ Oration in praise of Antioch (Orat. XI) are mentioned. I refer 
to G. Downey’s ‘Nicolaos Mesarites: Description of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles at Constantinople’, Transactions of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, N.S., vol. xlvii, part 6 (Philadelphia, 1957). According to 
Downey (p. 865, n. 1) the elementary students were installed ‘in a colon- 
naded peribolos out of which there opened ‘‘seats of the Muses’, i.e. 
schools’. On the western side, as part of the Trzvzum, was the teaching of 
the choirboys in singing. In the Pronaos {ibid., p. 894, n. 2) the advanced 
courses of the Quadrivium were taught, to which the course on arithmetical 
subjects belonged. In that course students discussed relations of numbers 
and of geometry, and next to them, others the mathematical foundations 
of musical theory. : | 


Excursus p. 84 
The Council 17 Trudlo took place in the autumn of 691, as Pargoire, 
L’Eeglise byzantine de 527 & 847 (Paris, 1905), has shown. I have therefore 
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corrected the date (692) of the first edition. See also $. Salaville, ‘La 
Formation du Calendrier liturgique byzantin, etc.’, Ephemerides Liturgicae, 
vol. | (Rome, 1936), p. 33, n. 8. 


Excursus p. 85 . 

L. Bréhier, in ‘La Civilisation byzantine’, Le Monde byzantin, iii (Paris, 
1950), 104, rightly points out that the historians neglected the theatre 
because their interest was concentrated upon the Hippodrome. The best 
study on it is still an article by A. Vogt, ‘Le Théatre 4 Byzance et dans 
Empire du ive au xuué siécle. I. Le Théatre profane’, Revue des ques- 
tions historigues, ix (Oct. 1931), 257-96. Here we learn that a theatre was 
built in Byzantium by the order of Septimius Severus, facing the temple 
of Aphrodite on the cliffs near the sea. It was known as ‘The Great 
Theatre’ and remained at that place until the end of the Empire. It was 
the theatre the court used to visit. For the rising population, however, 
one theatre did not suffice—Antioch, Alexandria, Berytos, Gaza, and 
Caesarea had their own theatres ; Constantinople, the capital, needed more 
than one. A second theatre was built, probably in the fifth century, and 
called ‘The Little Theatre’ ; a third was built near the Blachernae quarter, 
and a fourth in Syke or Galata. 


Excursus p. 86 


Pompa diaboli. The exact meaning of the term wop.a4j—-pompa, of which 
S. Reinach has made a study in an article ‘Satan et ses pompes’, published 
finally in Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 12 (Paris, 1908), 347-62, has been 
investigated by several scholars. One of the last contributions came from 
H. Rahner, S.J., ‘Pompa diaboh. Ein Beitrag zur Bedeutungsgeschichte 
des Wortes rouzawi—-pompa in der urchristlichen Taufliturgie’, Zeitschrift f. 
Kathol. Theol. lv {1931), 239~73. Rahner argues that all nuances in the use 
of the word pompa can be reduced (a2) to everything connected with the 
public spectacles, (6) to things connected with delusive splendour. J. H. 
Waszink, in his article ‘Pompa Diaboli’, Vigilae Christianae, 1 (1947), 
13-41, sums up all the existing interpretations and comes to the conclusion 
that all the nuances of the meaning find an explanation in the association 
of the term in early Christianity with pompa circz, 


Excursus p. 99 


Acclamations were shouted when a king was anointed in Israel: ‘And 
you shall sound the trumpet, and shall say: God save King Solomon’ 
(1 Kings i. 34). A similar enthronement ritual is found in Babylonian 
texts; there ‘songs were sung by the rejoicing populace and by choirs of 
professional singers’. See C. H. Kraeling and L. Mowry, “Music in the 
Bible’, The New Oxford History of Music, i (1957), 290. 
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Excursus p. 108 


Organs. In a series of four articles in Revue de Musicologie, 1929-33, me 


Mahmoud Raghib collected excerpts from a number of Turkish sources: 

which confirm the use of organs in Christian churches in the East. He 

quotes {ibid., no. 36, Nov. 1939, p. 262) the report of a Turkish traveller in ee 
1075 who describes the organ and says that ‘the instrument is played on 
certain days in the majority of churches’. A. Gastoué, in his Notes suy 9 
Vorgue en Orient in the same journal (no. 33, 1930, p. 20), rightly draws ©. 
attention to the fact that the Byzantines had organs in their churches at 
least at the time when the Turks took possession of the country. He points... 
out that the Turkish musicians were unable to play these instruments © °°) 
because they were used to different and much smaller intervals than the 
Byzantines. Gastoué confirms an opinion which I had expressed since . 
1917, namely, that the transformation of the old Byzantine tonality took... 
place under Turkish influence, and only during these last centuries. Before. | 


that happened tonality was diatonic in Byzantium as well as in Syria. 





The reports, however, of Arabic and Turkish writers need not upset our . 
former views about unaccompanied Byzantine Chant. I should like to . 
suggest that portable organs, such as were used in the Imperial Palace,in 
the Hippodrome, and for processions, were used in the teaching places 


attached to a church as a help to the singing master. In the last phase of 
the Empire they may have been used in the churches as well, perhaps asa 


kind of ‘organum’, the ‘Ison’ of the Byzantines, i.e. a kind of drone which 


represents a primitive stage of polyphony, a stage which was never passed 
in the East. 


Excursus p. 125 


The preaching of a homily is mentioned, as Brightman has shown © . 


(Liturgies Eastern and Western, 1. 531), in Socrates’ Hestorza Ecclestastica, 
vi. 5. It seems to have disappeared from the liturgy of the Mass after the 
Council in Trullo in 691, as can be seen from Brightman, op. cit., p. 314, 
where prayers follow the reading from the Gospel. The homily now seems 
to have found its place in Matins after the reading of the Gospel. This 
transfer may have caused the disappearance of the Kontakion, which 
until that time had followed the pericope from the Gospel and had to be 
dropped because a sung homily, followed by a spoken one, would have 
meant duplicating the same part of the liturgy, as I have pointed out in 
my study on ‘Kontakion and Kanon’, Atti del Congresso dit Musica Sacra, 
Rome, 1950. 

C. Chevalier mentions in his study ‘Les Trilogies homilétiques dans 
l’élaboration des fétes Mariales 650-850’, Gregorianum, xvill (1957), 361-78, 
that in Jerusalem and Constantinople occasionally on certain high feasts 
three homilies were preached on the same day. But this practice was 
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confined to a short period in the history of the Greek liturgy and the occur- 
rence of such cycles may have had a special reason. In one of his sermons 
John’ Damascene makes reference to the two preceding ones which he had 
delivered. He hopes, he says, nobody will criticize him here for adding 
to the two sermons which he had already delivered a third ‘refrain’ as a 
final offering in praise of the Mother of God (e rpirov trois azpoAaBoiar 
Suct To mapoy ézotnodunv edipvrov, 7H Mnrpi ted Geot pov, womep Tt SGpov 
ééd8cov. P.G. xcvi, Cc. 753, A 2). From this passage we may conclude that 
these three sermons were delivered by John Damascene during different 
‘Hours’ of the same Vigil: the first two during the night in his capacity as 
Archimandrite of the monasteries of Palestine, the third one as Bishop of 
Jerusalem in the solemn Matins. | 

The Eastern Church still maintains the practice of celebrating Mass only 
on Sundays and feasts when the Divine Service is attended by a sufficiently 
large number of people. During the week Mass is celebrated for weddings, 
funerals, and on other special occasions. On the development of the 
liturgy cf. P. de Meester’s article “Grecques (Liturgy)’ in D.A.C.L. 
vi, c. 1591-1662. 


Excursus p. 152 


- The passage to which Wilamowitz refers is the following in Synesius’s 
letter : 


f a Lf ~ 3 4 4 4 4 , . Eid 
, VELEGLY* AUTH LEVTOL CAPs EaTiY TEpL Hs pos Adpayv ddoper: 


AnGovoa dé mapa md6a Baivers 9 
yaupovpevov avdyeva, KAivers a2 
bro mhxvv aet Prorav Kparets. i 


(See R, Hercher, Epistolographot Hellentkot, Paris, 1872.) 


Wilamowitz rightly points out that Synesius is quoting from memory, as 
one can see for oneself by glancing at the facsimiles of the Greek hymns in 
F, Bellermann’s Dze Hymnen des Dionysius und Mesomedes (Berlin, 1840) ; 
here the last two words in line rr read Biorov perpeis. Wilamowiiz, like 
many scholars before him, mentions the famous Mesomedes, court com- 
poser of the Emperor Hadrian, as author of the hymns. The name of 
Mesomedes, however, does not occur in Synesius’s letter, as one might 
assume from Wilamowitz’s reference, nor does it occur in the manuscripts 
reproduced by Bellermann. Here, on Plates IT and III on which Codex 
Naples 262. III. C4 is reproduced, the three hymns (1) eis podcay, iapBos 
Baxyetos, (2) Buvos eis “Hdov, and (3) duvos eis véueow are ascribed to one 
Dionysius. The title is simply Aiovuctov, In her chapter on ‘Ancient 
Greek Music’ in vol. i of the New Oxford History of Muste (1957), pp. 
372-3, Mrs. Henderson gives eight arguments against the almost generally 
accepted ascription of the music to Mesomedes. In fact this name does 
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not occur in the first printed edition by Vincentio Galilei (1581) nor in the 





anonymous (John Fell) edition of Aratus (Oxford, 1672} in which Dionysius - . a 
is mentioned as author. It was not before P. J. Burette’s Dissevtation dela.» .:: 


mélopée del ancienne musique in 1720 that the name of Mesomedes occurs. 


Burette was the first scholar who drew attention to Synesius’s letter with i. 
the quotation from the Nemesis hymn, and it was he also who referred toa .. -.. 


fragment in the Brbl. Nat. in Paris in which one Mesodmes (Mecodyns) is 
mentioned in connexion with the poem. Since the name Mesodmes is 


otherwise unknown, Burette suggested it was a mistake for Mesomedes, 
and this was accepted during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by 
classical scholars interested in Greek music. It must, however, be stated 
that F. Bellermann called his famous essay Die Hymnen des Dionysius und. 


Mesomedes and, on pp. 54-6, argued in favour of Dionysius, who may have 


been the musician of that name mentioned in a poem in some of the 


manuscripts which contain the hymns. This poem stands between a 


theoretical treatise by Bacchius and the first of the hymns and begins as © . 7 


follows: 


THs povaias eAcke Baxyeios yépav 
Tovous, TpoTroUs, LEAN TE Kal Gupdwyias: 
TovtTw ovvwoa Atoviaros ypadwy 

Tov Tapyeytaror Seandtny Kwvorarvrivoy. 


Bellermann assumed that it wasConstantine the Great who is mentioned 
in the poem. Mrs. Henderson, however, has shown (op. cit., p. 372) that 
the wapypeéeyiaros deomérns—a typically Byzantine term—is the Emperor © 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus (913-59). The music, therefore, which Sy- 
nesius heard or sung was not the same as that which we have before us in 
the Ottebon: Codex and the others of its kind. There is no difficulty in 
explaining the use of the Alypian notation in the tenth century, particu- 
larly in the days of Constantine VII, when the Empire flourished both 
intellectually and economically, and Ancient Greek philosophy, literature, 
poetry, mathematics, and music were considered the indispensable basis 
of education. We must remember, however, that if we shift the date of the 
composition of the Nemesis hymn down to the tenth century, the same 
must be done with the two other hymons, that to the Muse (Aedée, potoa pet 
giAn) and to the Sun (NXovoPrAeddpou marep Aots). 


Excursus p. 169 


In his ‘Historia Manichaeorum qui et Pauliciani dicuntur’ (P.G. civ) 
Peter of Sicily identified the Paulicians with the Manichaeans. His 
authority was questioned by K. Ter-Mkrttschian in Die Paulktaner 1m 
‘byzantinischen Katserretche und verwandte ketzerische Erscheinungen im 
Armenten, Leipzig, 1893, and F. C. Conybeare in his The Key of Truth. 
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A Manual of the Paulician Church of Armenia, Oxford, 1898. H. Grégoire, 
however, in his study ‘Les sources de l'histoire des Pauliciens: Pierre de 
Sicile est authentique et “Photius” un faux’, Bull. Acad. belge, Classe des 
lettres, xxii (1936), 95-114, has shown that Peter of Sicily’s report gives a 
reliable account of their history, doctrines, and customs. D. Obolenski, 
The Bogumils (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 42-5, fully subscribes to Grégoire’s 
view in so far as the origins of the sect are concerned. But he finds that ata 
later stage Paulicianism had connexions with Marcionism, and even with 
other sects, the Syrian Massalians and the Armenian Borborites and 
Thonraki (pp. 48-53). 


Excursus p. 178 

According to V. Grumel, ‘L’auteur et la date de composition du Tropaire 
‘O povoyeryns , in E.O. xxii (1923), 398-418, the hymn may have been written 
either by Justinian or Severus of Antioch, to whom the Troparion is 
attributed in Syriac liturgy. It may be the work of Justinian I who 
between 535 and 536 was very near to monophysite Christology. On the 
other hand, the poem may equally well be the work of the monophysite 
Patriarch Severus who in 534 left Egypt and came to Constantinople, 
where he was received, particularly by the Empress, with all the honours 
due to a Patriarch (cf. J. Puyade, ‘Le Tropaire ‘O pevoyerjs’, R.O.C. xvii 
(1912), 253-8). However, the authorship of the Emperor Justinian is 
attested by many reliable sources as can be seen from Christ-Paranikas’s 
Anthologia gr. carm. christian., p. xxx, and, as V. Grumel has shown, 
phrases of the poem can be traced back to edicts and writings of Justinian. 


Excursus p. 191 
The origin of the form of the Akathistos has not yet been examined in 
all its details. The most interesting problem to be solved is that of the 
combination of twelve groups of ‘Salutations’ with the Kontakion, The 
‘Salutations’ in the Akathistos can be traced back to the liturgy of 
the Hellenic Synagogues (ci. H. Chase, “The Lord’s Prayer in the Early 
Church’, Texts and Studies, i. 3 (Cambridge, 1891), pp. 168-76). In early 
Christianity they were connected with the name of Christ. The prototype 
of the twelve Chatvetismoz, or Salutations, in the Akathistos probably 
dates from the time of the Council of Ephesus in 43: at which the divine 
motherhood of Mary, the Theotokos, was defended by Cyril of Alexandria 
against the formula of the Orientals, who saw in her the Theodochos, the 

receptacle of God. 


Lxcursus p. 229 


Reference 1s generally made to ‘the Studion monastery’, and I have 
followed this practice inthe first edition. H. D(elehaye), however, showed — 
in an article ‘Stoudion-Stoudios’, Analecta Bollandzana, ii. - (1934), 64-5, 

G18! Bb 
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that Byzantine authors never talked of ro Lrovdtov but of 7 rod Pecisio Os 


poovy OF 7 ova Tay Lrovdiov, i.e. ‘the monastery of Studios’ or ‘the monas- 


tery of those of Studios’. Studios, who founded the monastery, was a st . 


patrician, Consul im 454. 


Excursus p. 242 


Theotokion. In his study “Die Akrostichis in der byzantinischen Kanones- sae 


dichtung’, B.Z. xvii (1908), 1-69, W. Weyh dealt with the question of when _ ie 
the Theotokia became integral parts of the Kanons. Though no special 
investigation has been made into that question we may accept W. Weyh’s .- 


preliminary suggestion that Theotokia are found in Kanons in the first 


' part of the ninth century and are integrated into the acrostics of the 
Kanons of Theophanes and Joseph Studites in the second quarter of the 


ninth century. At a later date Theotokia were inserted in Kanons of | ~ 


hymnographers who flourished before Theophanes and Joseph. 
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Kanon for the Feast of the Purification of the B.V.M. 
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Kanon for Maundy Thursday 


Tpndeion tparar. Kosmas of Crete. 
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LIST OF HYMNOGRAPHERS FROM THE FIFTH TO THE 


FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


THE following list contains the names of the best-known hymnographers which 
are found in the Tropologia, Typika, and other liturgical books. In many cases: °° 
the dates of birth and death are not known, so that only the century in which: 
they lived can be given, and even this is not always certain. To give only one | 
example: the reform ascribed to Koukouzeles is placed at the beginning of the 





twelfth century by Papadopoulos, in the middle of the thirteenth by Thibaut, 


and in the fourteenth by Krumbacher. The difficulty is increased by the fact 
that there are three musicians, Gregory, Joasaph, and John, who all have the... 
surname Koukouzeles. The present list is based on Papadopoulos’s ZypBoral 
cis rHv ioroplay Tis map’ tuty exxAnoaoriKhs povowns, Gastoué’s Catalogue des 
MSS. de musique byzantine, Krumbacher’s Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, 
and Tillyard’s Byzantine Music and Hymnography. Lists of the musicians 
(uedoupyot) of the school of Koukouzeles and of the Neo-Greek school can be - aS 


found in Gastoué’s Catalogue and Thibaut’s Monuments. 


Anatolius, Bishop of Thessalonike . .. $aec. IX 
Anatolius, Patriarch of Constantinople ; . . +458 
Anatolius the Younger of Constantinople . : . §aec, VIII 
Andrew of Crete. ‘ : , ; . gaec, VIL 
Andrew Pyrrhus . ; : : ; . gaec, Ix@ | 
Arsenius of Grottaferrata . . saec, XI(?) 
Arsenius of the Studion : . saec, IX 
Athanasius the Younger, Patriarch of Alexandria ; .  saec. XIII 
Bartholomew, Abbot of Grottaferrata tc. IO40 
Basil Pegoriotes the Younger, Bishop of Caesarea , QI2-59 
Byzantius, vide Leo Byzantius 

Clement, Abbot of the Studion gaec, IX 
Constantine Porphyrogennetus 917-59 
Cosmas, vide Kosmas 

Cucuzeles, vide Koukouzeles 

Cyprian of the Studion saec. IX 
Ehas Syncellus : ; saec, VIII 
Elias Theotokariographus, Bishop of Crete saec. VIII 


Ephraim of Karia . 


Gabriel Hieromonachus 

George, Bishop of Amastris 

George, Bishop of Nicomedia 

George Skylitzes 

Germanus of Constantinople, Bishop of Cyzicus 


saecc. VII-vini(?) ae 


saec. IX 


ft. c. 870 
saec. IX 
fl. saec. xt 


645-740 
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Germaniis of Grottaferrata 

Germaniis of Constantinople 

Giobascus Vlachus . 

Gregory Koukouzeles, vide Koukdiizeles 
Gregory Nadziatizen 

Gregory Sinaites 


Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople 


Isidorus Youchiras, Patriarch of Constantinople 


Jacob of Edessa 

Joasaph Koukouzeles, vide Keabonselss 
John Damascene 

John Glykys 

John Kaminiates 

John Koukoumas . 

John Koukouzeles, vide Koukouzeles 
John Mauropus, Bishop of Euchaita 
John Vatatzes 

John Zonaras 


Joseph of Sicily, ‘Xerias’, ‘the Hymnographer 


Joseph Studites 
Justinian, Emperor 


Kasia (Ikasia, Kassiane) 
Kosmas of Jerusalem 
Koukouzeles, Gregory 


Koukouzeles, Joasaph, the Younger, Domesticus of the 


Vatopedi 


Koukouzeles, John Papadopoulos, Magister 


Kyriakus 


Leo ‘Byzantius” 
Leo Magister 
Leo VI ‘the Wise’ 


Mark ‘the Monk’ 

Methodius . 

Methodius Homologetes 
Metrophanes, Bishop of ae 
Michael Aneotes 


Nicolaus, Abbot of the Stiidion 


~Nikephorus Bilemmydes 


Nikephorus Ethikos 

Nikephorus, Patriarch of Coustantinople 
Niketas Serron . 

Nilus the Younger . 


saec. XI 
+1240 
ft. saec. XIH 


t389 
TI3I0 


t870 
T1349 


$710 


€. O75-€. 749 
Saec, XIV 
f904 

(?) 


1060 
T1222 
saéc. KI 
{883 

£833 

reg. 527-65 


Saec. Ix 
$aec, Vill 


(?) 


Saece, AIV-KV 
saec. XIV 
§aecc, V~VI 


saec. vii(?) 
jt. saec. XI 
reg. 886~917 


saecc, XIV-XV 
1312 

+846 

te. gIOo 

saec. XUI/XIV 


+868 
1198-1272 
saec, XIII/XIV 
+806 

+1075 
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Panaretus Patzadas 
Petrus of the Studion | 
Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople 


Romanus 


Sergius of Jerusalem 

Sophronius of Damascus, Patriarch of Jerusalem 
Stephanus Sabbaites ; 
Symeon Metaphrastes 

Symeon Studites 

Synesius of Cyrene . 


Tarasius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
Thecla, the Nun 

Theodore I Lascaris, Emperor of Nicaea 
Theodore ‘Graptos’ 

Theodore of the Studion 

Theodosius of Syracuse 

Theoktistus Studites 

Theophanes Studites 

Theophanus ‘Graptos’ 

Theophilus Autokrator 

Theosteriktus ‘the Monk’ 


Xenus Koronis, Protopsaites of Saint Sophia ° 


saec; X 
saec. IX 


891 


. Ssaecc, V-VI 


fi. saec. IX 
+638 
saec, VIII 
c. saec, X 
ft. 840 

C. 375-430 


T806 
Saec. IX 


+838 
759-826 
Saec. IX 
saec: IX 
759-¢. 842 
te, 850 
reg, 829-42 


. ‘Saec, IX 
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LIST OF HYMNS 


TROPARIA, HIRMI, KONTAKIA 


Only those quoted in full in the text are given. Reference to the Odes is made by 
the first line of the first stanza. M indicates that the music is given. 


Ayyedos mpwroord7ns, 193 


Aye pot, Atyera doépuryE, 150-1. 


Abérw aor, Séo7owa, 200. 


v4] - / t t fd 
_ Axove, Kopn wapleve ayvy, 201. 


Adnfiwa ra Epya Kupiou, 382 M. 
AdAnrotia, 34° M. 

Adrnrotia’ Oi oupavol, 339 M. 

Apiy. Ayafov ro éFouoroyeiabar, 344 M 


Avaordcews pepo, 207, 216-17 M, 264- 


5 M, 326-7 M. 

Avaifw rd arda pov, 203 M. 

Acopat cot, Kup, 6 Oeds pov, 225, 
375 M. 

Aowperv dopa Kavov T@ Ged, 223, 372 M. 

Acwpev dopa Kawdv TH Avtpwrh, 224, 
374 M. 

Acwpev mdvres Aaoi, 222, 371 M. 

Acupev +@ Kupiw dopa xawov, 224, 
373-4 M. 

A ceev TD Kupiw, evoogus yap Sedd- 
faorat, 226, 376M. 

Acupev TO Kupte wdvres dani, 226, 
377 M. 

Aowpev 7 Kupiw 7& ev Oaddcoy adAat, 
224, 373 M. 

Acwpev 7 Kupiw r® movjoavte . 
movTes yap exdAuibe, 225, 374-5 M. 
Acwpev 7h Kupiy 7 roujoarte . . . 

wary éemvixioy ..., 225, 373 M. 
Acwpev 7a Kupiw 7 Tév Aadv, 225-6," 
376 M. 


| Acwpev ° 7H Kupiw wdnv emiviktor, 223, 


371-2 M. 
Aowpev @ony émuvixiov To = Oca, 
225, 375 M. 
Boupev pony +@ Oeg, 224, 372-3 M.. 
Adri 7 7] HpLEpa Kupiow 7 ] peyddn, Tog. 
Airy % Kanth Kal ayia qyépa, 212-13, 
221 M. 


Br bee, éToidfou, 386—7 M. 
BonOds cal oxerracris, 233 M. 
Bporéas yeveds, 150. 


Actire ropa miwper Kawdv, 208, 218 M, 

Aebre ypworopdpor Aaot, kaTidOwmper Gata, 
354-5, 355-6 M, 392-3 M. 

Acire ypicroddpor Aaci, Kxatidwpev ri 
auveBovheticaro, 356, 393-4 M. 

Adtéa év tihictots Ged, 391 M. 


’Eyyiler, buyy, ro Téhos, 205. 

Ki wat év tadw, 242. 

"Ex rot Aewudvos THs yuwoeus, 1II-I2. 

"Ev 7Q oraup@ mapecTa@oa, 243. 

"Kédpye: mdAat veavidwy qgoovea, 227, 
378 M. 

‘Eévordpevos Brera: TO Gpape, 229-30. 

‘Eni thy aBvocov podwr, 227, 378-9 M. 

*"Eroincey peta cod peyadeta, 267, 269-70. 

"Ent ris Geias dvAaxis, 209, 218 M. 


‘HT rapSévos ojpepov, 188, gor M. 
Oaupdova 7a epya cov, Kipte,227, 379 M. 


"Le 7d Eap TO yAvKU, 102. 

“Ldere, Were Ore eyed ett, 381 M. 

"Sere, dere Gre eye efur Beds, 382 M. 

"Tovéas 6 SodAas Kai SéAvos, 399-400 M, 

dl | ? ~ 3 4 4 
wavvov rod evaeBeardtou PBactréws, 


115 M, 


KarijAtes & tots xatwrdros ris yijs, 
2IO-II, 219-20 M. 


Kupte, 4 ev moddais dpaprias, 353, 
395-7 M. 


_| Meyaddves 3 vvyy pov, 409 M. 
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Meyadworimny dGpev Kal ddfay, 384 M. 
Muaorixds dvupvotyer ce, 242-3. . | 


Nopdee Gete, cwryp jpdy, 187-8. 
Nav rpogytixyn mpoppnots, 388-9 M. 


‘O povoyerijs vids, 165, 178 
‘O maidas &k Kapivou pucapevos, 211-12, 
220-1 M. 


"Opbpiawpev SpOpov Babéos, 210, 218-19 M. 


“Ore ‘Lwong, napGéve, 389-91 M. 


Lapadofov 
21 279 Mi 

TTo\Aa ra érn 7r&v Baorrdwy, 115 M. 

TToAuypdvrov moupaat 6 Qeds, 101, 116 M. 

LpodaBotoa, TOV SpOpov, 240, 

ITpocexe, odpavé, Kal AgAtjiow, Kal yh, 
383-4 M. 


$ . a 
pvaTHpLOY — olKovOEtTa, 


~  LTpécexe, odparé, cat AaAjow 71 6 Adyos, 


380 M. 
Lpwa7n kadar a ar apy"), 182-3 M. 
II pa@ros vopoy bpopar,} 151-2. 
ETrwyds kat mévys,176.. 


LTepéwoov Kupre, 233-4 M. 
Srycavres ody of maids, 59. 
ATéptor THdAwy gdadv, 149-50. 
Luvovres TH Ged, 234-5. 

Jit 70 tikTov epys, 11. 


Ta aves Enrev, 404-5 M. 
Taide Aéyer "Lwand apes ae mraplévor, 
387~8 M. 


LIST OF BYMNS 
Tip jypgpav tiv dpucriy, 230-1. 


Thy nevrdpiOuav yopelav, 322-3 M. 

Tis & tepas mapaponris, 186-7. 

THs ovpaviov yracews, 385-6 M. 

Ti dvadat xai PapBatvovow, 189. 

To méAayos "Epvbpds, 228. 

Tov apo Hato | "Hdwov, 241-2. — 

Tov Dapaw ovy dpyacw év 7H Gaddgon, 
226, 37 M. Oiiess 

Tot Supewy rov apeumrov, 406-8 M, 

TS &v veptaAn dwrevy, 228, 380 M. 





‘Yuvyjcwper, ddeAdot, 190. 


Ppixroy Brérw Kai &évov 76 dpapa, 229~ a 
30. ae 


‘Purilov, dwrilov, 4 véa ‘LepovoadArin, | 8 


213-14, 222 M. 


“~ ¢ i : : . 
Xaipe, ayia Oeordne maphéve, 312 M. 
Aaiper 6 Kdopos dpwv oe, III. 


Xopos ayyedcds, 59-60. 


Padruois évépaipov rroré, 184 0. 
Yuxy pov, puxy} pou, 205, 308 M, 


Q a&s % wapdvopos curaywyy, 359-60, 
397-9 M. 

‘Os cuibtyw Geot Burg, 202. 

“Qs duBpos em aypworiw, 381 M. oe 

Qonep ouBpos én’ aypworw, Apiste, — 
383 M. 
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5th-7th centuries. 


635-7. 
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sth-8th centuries. 


717-40. 
726. 


740-75: 
780. 


989, 


797-802. 
8th century. 
oth—roth centuries. 


goth—rath centuries. 
843. — 


_ 867-1057. 


912-59. 
ro8I~I204. 
rth century. 


rath-1r5th centuries. 
1204-601. 
1261-1453. 


1453, May 30. 
15th—roth centuries. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Inauguration of ‘New Rome’ by the Emperor Constantine I. 
St. Basil the Great. The foundation of Greek monasticism. 
The first period of Syrian hymnography: Ephrem. 

The beginnings of Byzantine hymnography: Auxentius. 
Justinian I. - 

Development of Byzantine hymnography: the Kontakion. 
Anastasius, Kyriakus, and Romanus. __ 

The conquest of Syria by the Arabs. 

The fall of Jerusalem. 

The third period of Byzantine hymnography: the Kanon. 
Andrew of Crete, John Damascene, Kosmas of Jerusalem. 
Leo ITI the Isaurian. 

Outbreak of the Iconoclast controversy, Decree against 
Image-worship, 

Constantine V, Intensification of the Iconoclast movement. 
Death of Leo IV. His widow Irene regent 780-90, 792-7. 
Condemnation of [conoclasm by the Seventh Oecumenical 
Council at Nicaea. 

Irene Empress. 

Syrian and South Italian hymnography. 

The Studion monastery in Constantinople becomes the 
centre of Byzantine hymnography. Theodore, Joseph, 
Theophanes. 

Early Byzantine notation. 

Council of Constantinople. End of the Iconoclast con- 
troversy. - 

The Macedonian Dynasty. 

Constantine VIL Porphyrogennetus. 

The Comnenian Dynasty. 

End of hymnography in the East. Continuation in Sicily 
and southern Italy up to the rath century. 

Middle Byzantine (Round} notation. 

Latin Empire. 

The Palaeologan Dynasty. 


. The fall of Constantinople. 


Late Byzantine (Koukouzelian) notation. ‘“Kalophonic’ 
chant. , | 
Reform of musical notation by Chrysanthos of Madytos. 
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Abert, H., 49 Th, §1 1, 53 Ne, 54 N., 60 n., 92 2., 


152 tt. 
Acathistus-hymn, s¢e Akathistos hymn. 
Acclamations, I, 1098qqG.; transmission of, 
78; how and when sung, 78, 98, 102 sqq,, 


109 Sqq. ; banned by Council in Trullo, 855) 


origins, 98 sq.; meaning of term d«ra, 100; 

~ Polychronion (Polychronisma), Io! sq., 
104, 106, 110, 124, 117, 1208q.; Euphemia, 
IOK £q:, 114 sqq. ; domesticus scholarum, 103; 
Kraclae, 103 $q., 106, 109; Psaltae, 103 5q., 
106, [E3 59q.; protopsaltes, 104; Basilikia, 
ro6; text of Coronation Polychronia, 109 
-sq.; function, 112 sq., 217; music, 114 $qq.; 
examples, 215 5q.; Jewish, 365. 

Acts of St. John, 149. 

Acts of St. Thomas, 149. 

Agapetus, Pope, 162. 

Aye por, Alyera Poppry€, 150 5q. 

Akathistos hymn, 24, 26, 141, 144, I9I sqq., 
209, 277+ 305 84-, 339 $4q-, 338, 369. 

Axove, ovpaveé, 357- 

&«xra, see Acclamations. 

Alchemy : connexion with Byzantine musical 
theory, 64, 76sq.; treatises of Ps.-Zosimus 
and 7th-century Anon., 72s5qq.; term 
aToxes, 73 5Q.; a7otxefov, element, 74; the 
egg, 74, 76 sq.; tetrachords, 74, 77; musical 
instruments, 75; sources of treatise of 
Anon., 75; melodies built up from four 
elements, 755q.; connexion with Greek 
musical thought, 77. 

Alexander, Hegumen of the Studion, 229. 

Alexander the Great, 29 sq. 

Alexandria: theatre in, 82; Church of, 159 
$q., I7I sq. 

Allatius, Leo, 2, 104 n., 143. 

Alleluiarion, see Afteluias, cotlection of. 

Alleluias, 329; ‘Spiritual songs’, 4z; Jewish 

. origin, 41; Ambrosian, 41; collection of, 
338; melismatic chant of, 339s8q.; Gre- 
gorian, 340; Byzantine, 340. 

Alypius, /sagoge of, 152. 

Ambrose, 5St., 83. 

Ambrosian Chant: Alleluias af, 41 ; compared 
with Byzantine, 43. 

Anabathmoi, 244. 

Anagnostes, 254. 

Ananeanes, see Notation. | 

Avaoracews qudpa: text and translation, 206 
sqq.; music, 216sqq.; mM five stages of 
notation, 263 sqq.; structure of Hirmus, 
326 sq. 
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Anastasima Anatolika, 141, 352. 
Anastasius I, 491-518, see Emperor. 
Anastasius II, 713-15, see Emperor. 


Anastasius, melodos, 179. 


Anathema, 259. 

Anatolica (Anatolika), see Anastasima Ana 
tolika; Stichera Anatolika. 

Anatolius, Patriarch, 244. 

Anaximander, cosmology of, 66. 

Andrew of Crete, of Jerusalem : Hymns of, 
740; Influence of Romanus on, 204 sq.; 
‘Great Kanon’ of, 204 5q., 2328g.; Hirmi 
of, 223, 225, 266. 

Andronicus IIT the Younger Palaeologus, 
1328-41, see Emperor. 

Andronicus IV Palaeologus, 1376-9, see Em- 
peror. 

Avoléw 1d orépa jtov, Kanon, music of, 203. 

Anon. A of MS. 811, 294 n., 295 De 296 0., 
299 Sq.- 

— of Cod. Laurae 1656, 304. 

Anthemius of Tralles, architect, 164, 

Anthimus, hymn-writer, 174. 

Anthimus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 162. 

Antikenoma, 291, 295 sq. 

Antioch: Church of, 43, 83, 3598q., 171; 
theatre in, 81 sq.; Olympic Games at, 89; 
Maioumas at, go. 

Antiphon, 35 N., T4I. 

Antiphonal singing : origin in ee 343 

_ of psalms, 35; practice of Therapeutae, 36. 

Apoderpnon (Comphine), 128. 

Apoderma, 291, 295. 

Apolytikia, 140. 

Apostoiic Constitutions, 35, 88, 224, 126. 

Apostolos, 138, 250. 

Apostrophos, 252s5q., 268, 279n., 280sqq., 
288 sq., 291, 293, 332. 

Arabic music: theary, 46; technique of, 325. 

Arcadius, 3965-408, see Emperor. 

Archytas, About Mathematics, 54. 

Arians, F509. 

Aristides Quintilianus, Hept povorxie of, 46 n., 
53, GI, 3260, 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, grammarian, 
249, 

Aristotle, 164; on harmony, 46, 48; De Anima, 
46n.; Polttics, 460., 497., 51, 88, 92 n,, 
97 n.; Metaphysics, 47 n., 48; Poetics, 51 n., 
88 ; influence on later musical theorists, 52. 

Aristoxenus of. Tarentum, Symmitkia Sym- 
potika of, 52. . 

Arsenius of Grottaferrata, 239. 
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Artemuus, St., life of, 183 n. 

Asmatikon, 144. 

Aoupev, waves Aaoi, of John Damascene, 222. 

Acwuev tH Kupiw, First Canticle, 39, 222 sqq. 

Acupev ra Kupiw, Resurrection Kenon as- 
cribed to Kosmas of Jerusaiem, 311; see alse 

| Agipe, dyia Georoxe, 

Athanasius of Alexandria, St., 33, 97 n. 

Athenagoras, 80. 

Athens, Academy of, closed, 164. 

Auda, A., 73 sq. 

Augustine, St., 33; describes songs of exulta- 
tion, 41; musica luxuriantis and musica 
sapientis, 83; Confessions, attitude to 
music in, 97. 

Automelon, 335. 

Auxentius, Troparia of, 174 5qq. 

Ayoutanti, A., 142, 


Bacchius, musical theorist, 53, 368. . 
Baghdad, music in ceremonies in, Io1. 
Balsamon, Byzantine writer of 12th century, 


Banquet of the Vintage (Tpuvynricdy Aefavor), 
gi. 

Bardesanes, Gnostic hymn-writer, 147, 149. 

Bareta, 252, 281, 283, 291, 293 Sq., 332. 

Bartholomaeus, St., of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Barton, J. M. T., 124 n. 

Basil, St., the Great, of Caesarea, 33, 83, 149; 
on imstrumental music, 94; says music 
tempers the passions, 97; Liturgy of, 124; 
Rule of, 126. 

Basil of Seleucia, 186. 

Basilides, snostic hymn-writer, 147. 

Basilikia, see Acclamations. 

Basilius II, 976-1025, see Emperor; Meno- 
logion of, 783 n. 

Baumer, S., 126 n. 

Baumstark, A., 27, 29 t., 38 n. 744,70 N., 123H,, 
1240, [30N., 131 $q-, 134, 1350.) 149n., 1630., 
184, I9Tn., loz n., 198 n.,.272 N., 358 n. 

Baynes, N. H., 31n., toon, rsgn., 168n., 
194 n. 

Beliermann, F., 367 sq. 

BeneSevit, V., 288 n. 

Berthelot, M., 64 n., 72. 

By dredp, droundtou, troparion, 15, 357- 

Bethune-Baker, J. F., r60n. 

Bickel, J. W.. 7. 

Bidez, J, 84 nh. 

Blachernae, frescoes, of, 169. 

Blues, see Veneti. 

Boeckh, 53 n. 

Boétius, De Instituttone Musica, 51 sq. 

Bonner, C., 10, 185 n., 186 n. 

Boor, De, 183 n. 

Borgia, N., 140 n, 
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Bourgault-Ducoudray, L.-A., 145 n. 
Bouvy, E., 9, 172 n. 
Braga, Council of, 147. 

Bréhier, E., too n., 768 n., 365. 

Brightman, F, E., 125 1, 366 n., 365. 

Brou, Dom L., 21. 

Brumalia, 795 8s, gl. 

Bryennius, musical theorist, 53. 

Bukofzer, M. F., 118 n. 

Bulgars, chant of, 2s. 

Burkitt, F. C., 131 n. 

Burnet, J., 46 n., 47 n., 48 n., 66 n. 

Bury, J. B., 98n., 99n., Io3n., 
164 n. 

Byzantine Art, 2, 100 sq., 148, 168 sqq. 

— civilization: links with Greek classical 
tradition, 29, 31; Semitic and Iranian in- 
filRence, 29sqq.; fusion of Western and 
Eastern elements, 30 sq. 

—- music, ecclesiastical: sources for study of, 
1 $q.; origins: Oriental hypothesis, 29 sqq., 
325sqq-; vocal and homophonic, 32; 
liturgical books with musical signs, 32; St. 
Paui’s ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs’, 33sqq.; Classification of, 33 sqq., 
42; technique: use of melismata, 42; later 
use of coloratura, 42; derived from Early 
Christian practice, 42$8q., 156; Jewish 
origin, 43; development: melodies added 
to repertory, 43; theory of Greek origin, 

43sq.; foreign element in Byzantine 
civilization, 435qq.; conditioned by de- 
velopment of liturgy, 97; principle of 
formulae, 156, 310, 325, 361 sq.; words and 
music, 157; increasingly ornamented melo- 
dies, 263; the mode (Echos), 300 sqq., 3265 
real nature of modulation, 309$q.; ac- 
centuation, 3143qq., 3498q.3 analysis of 
Avacrdccus hyuépa, 326 Sq.; Inia, Mediae, 
and Fimales, 327; the most common 
formulae of first mode (table), 328 sq.; 
simple melodic type of tenor and cadence, 
349; many texts set to the same melody, 
349; tables of first lines set to same melodic 
phrase, 3508q.; examples of Anastasima 
Anatolika, 352; text of the Stichera, 353; 
Kupue, 4 ev moddats dpoptiats, 353 89-3 
Christmas Stichera, 354 sqq. 

—-—, instrumental: status of musicians, 
g1; condemned by Christian writers, 91 sq. ; 
Clement of Alexandria on, 93; organ: 
use of, Iol, I05sqq., I10; paegntoiae, 
players of imperial band, 104; played 
during banquets, 105; hydraulic -organ, 
105; pneumatic organ, 105 sq.; golden and 
silver organs, 106; method of accompany- 
ing singers, 107; term ‘organon’, 108; 
whether the organ used in church, 108 sq. 


r59 N., 
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Byzantine music, secular, 1; attitude of 
church to, 61 sq., 79 sqq.; absence of docu- 
ments, 78 sq.; in feasts ‘of the Byzantine 
Empire, 79; in Olympic games, 8g sq. 

— musical theory: based on Greek 
philosophy, 44 5q.; ceased to develop after 
end of 5th or beginning of 6th century, 60; 
Michael Psellus, 60sqq.; his attitude to 
Byzantine ecclesiastical music, 61; his 
attitude to Greek music, 61; Nicolas 
Mesarites, 62sq.; relation to practice, 
62 sq.; connexion with alchemical writers, 
64, 768q.; term ‘plagios’, 77; Gnostic, 
Neo-Pythagorean, Neoplatonic elements, 


97: 

— theatre: Christian attacks on, 79 sqq.; the 
Council in T rulto, 84 .sqq.; the drama pro- 
per, 85sqq.; “Tale of the Actors’, 87; 
pantomime, 875q.; the mimic dancer 
(rpay@dés) and his status, 88. 

Byzantium, 29; see also Constantinople. 

Byzantius, hymn-writer, 237. 


Cabrol-Leclerq, 136 n. 

Caesarea, Church of, 124. 

Calendae, 79, 85, go $q. 

Caligula, 37-41, see Emperor. 

Cammelli, G., 10, 59n., r80n., 183 n., 187 n., 
z09_n. 

Canticles, 171, 174; in Byzantine liturgy, 
32, 378qq.; pattern for Early Christian 
hymns, 33;.in Early Christian liturgy, 37; 
in Church of Jerusalem, 38; ‘Song of the 
three Holy Children’, sung by Auxentius, 
175; connexion with Odes of the Kanon, 
222 saq. 

Canticum de Moriuis, by Romanus, 229 sq. 

Capelle, Dom B., 136 n. 

Cappadocia, Church of, 124. 

Catechumens, Mass of, 125. 

Catullus, g2. 

Cedrenus, 125, 165, 166 n., 

Cerularius, Michael, 167. 

Xaipe, dyia G@eordxe, 311 84.3 Music, 312; 
transcription,.312 sqq. 

Chairetismoi (‘Salutations’), 333, 369. 

Chaicedon, Council of, 160 sq., 175. 

Chamelon, see Chamile. 

Chamile, 281, 283, 293. 

Chant, kalophonic, 121, 271. 

—, Byzantine melismatic, 271, 284, 329 sqq.- 

—, Psaltic, 272. 

—, Western, 284. 

Charlemagne, 768-814, 21 $q., 108. 

Charlesworth, M. P., 99 n. 

Chase, H., 369. 

Cheroubikon, 145. 

Cherubic Hymn, 166. 


174 Ih. 
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Chevalier, C., 366. 

Christ, W., § sq., 247 sq., 150 1., 172 n., 183 n., 
194 IL, 202, 239 n. 

Chrysanthus of Madytos, reform of, 6, 249, 
326. 

Chrysostom, St. John, 33, 79n., 1252., 159, 
181, 190; on the theatre, 79 n., 81 sqq., 913 
on the Calendaze, go; on instrumental 
music, 94; on Symposia, 95 sq.; ascetic 

- attitude to music, 97; Liturgy of, 124; im- 
posed Midnight Office on laics, 126 sq. 

Claudel, P., 190 n. 

Claudius, 41~54, see Emperor. 


Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, Harmonics 


of, 49 1, 54 Sq., 97 N. 

Clemens of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Clement of Alexandria, 80, 83, 92 sqq., 97 n., 
149 Sq. 

Cleonides, Etsagoge Harmonike of, 52 sq. 

Cleopatra, alchemical author of ist century, 
75 Sq- 

Clugnet, L., 135 0., 142, 171 n., 239 0. 

Codex Ashburnham. L 64 (a Psaltikon), 23 
Sq., 143 8q., 305 sqq.; Contacarium, 26. 

Codex Athens 2061, 2062, 117, 341S¢., 344, 


347. 

Codex Athon. Laurae F 67, 274. 

Codex Grottaferrata (Cryptense): £ 8 iii, 
306; EB vii, 144, 190, 305 sq.3 Py 1, 3433 
Iy i, 306, 308. 

Codex Petropol. gr. XLUIT, 254. 

Codex Saba 83, 266 sq., 269. 

Codex Sinaiticus 204, 247. 

Commodus, 180-92, see Emperor. 

Communion Chant, 125. 

Constantine the Great » 324-37, See Emperor. 

Constantine VY Copronymus, 741-75, see Em- 
peror. 

Constantine VIZ Porphyrogennetus, 913-959, 
see Emperor; wrote hymns, 237; see also 
De Ceremonits. 

Constantine TX. Monomachus, 1042-55, seé 
Emperor. 

Constantinople: conquest of, “In 1204, 2; 
founded by Constantine the Great, 29, 31; 
Latin official language, 30 sq. ; Greek be- 
comes official language, 31; Hippodrome 
in, 99 sq.; Ceremonies compared with those 
of Baghdad, ror; Church of, 124, 159; re- 
lations with Rome, 161, 167; see also 
Liturgy, Byzantine. 

Constantinople, Council of (381), 159, 161. 

Constantincpie, Synod of (536), 162. 

Contacarium, see Kontakarion. 

Conybeare, F. C., 130, 131 n., 368. 

Coptic Church, 272 n. 

Cornford, F. M., 48 n., 49 n., 67 0. 

Cottas, V., 79 n., 86n., 88 n., go. 
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Councils, see Braga; Chalcedon; Con- 
stantinople; Elvira; Ephesus; In Trudie; 
Laodicea, 

Coussemaker, E. de, 12. 

Couturier, P. A., 127 n. 

Cucuzeles, see John Koukouzeles. 

Cybele, worship of, 92. 

Cyprian, So, 83; see Ps.-Cyprian. 

Cyprianus Monachus, 227, 237. 

Cyn, Bishop of Alexandria, 160, 193 n. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, 86 n. 


Dalton, O. M., 29 n. 

Damuianus Monachus, 224. 

Damon, Pythagorean philosopher, 46 n., 50 n., 
326 n. 

De Ceremoniis of Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus, Go $q., IOI N., 102 §q., 105 sqq. 

De Fide Orthodexa of John Damascene, 206. 

De gesiis Beatt Caroli Magnt, 21 sa. 

De lmaginibus of John Damascene, 206. 

De Offetis, attrib. to George Codinus Curo- 
palata, 32 n., 103 sqq., tog n., 113 n. 

De sacra precatione (On the holy Prayer) of 
Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, 342, 
347- 

Delehaye, H., 135 n., 136, 369. 

Demetrius Phalereus, On Style attributed to 
him, 6s. 

Denys the Areopagite, see Ps,-Dionysius. 

Acre, xptaroddépo: Aaoi, Christmas Sticheron, 
354 8qq. 

Acbre, xporogepar Aaol, Good Friday Sticheron, 
350 sq. 

Diehi, C., 29n., Ioln., 169n., 162 N., 164n., 
r66n., 169 n. 

Diels, H., 46 n., 54 n., 67 n. 

Dio Cassius, 99. 

Diocletian, 284-305, see Emperor. 

Dionysia, 85. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 240. 

Dionysus, drama in honour of, 84, 86; 
Maioumas in honour of, go. 

Dioscurus, Bishop of Alexandria, i60. 

Diple, 281, 283, 293 sqq. 

Disseriatio de tlitris eit vebus ecclestasticis 
Graecorum of Leo Ailatius, 143. 

Dmitnievsky, A., 133, 134 0., 135, 191 D., 272 n. 

Dodds, E. R., 55 n., 58 n. 

Dogmatikon, 145. 

Domesticus schelarum, see Acclamattons. 

Domestikos (Precentor), 306, 345. 

Domitian, 81~96, see Emperor. 

Dornseiff, F., 67 n. 

Downey, G., 364. 

Adéa. ev ixplarots Ge, 149. 

Acta Tarpi (Little Doxalogy), 39 sq. 

Doxastarion, see Doxologies, collection of. 
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Doxologies, 329; seieeiion of, 338. 
Dreves, G. M., 7. 

Duchesne, ioe 34 n. 

Dugmore, C. W., 123 n. 

DBvyornik, F., 100 n. 





Dyo Apostrophoi, 294 sq. 


Dyo Kentemata, 2g0, 292. 


Early Christian art, 168. 


—— music: scarcity of documents, 42; as an 000. 


ethical problem, 96 sq. 


Early Christian Hymn with Music: transcrip- cs 


tion, 153 sqq. ; compared with Greek music, 
155 sq.; style and structure, 156, 


Echos, see Byzantine music, ecclesiastical: °°: 


the mode (Echos). 
Etrentka, 345 n. 


Ekphonesis (ekphonetic chant): used for sie i uy | 
Lessons, 32, 137} see also Notation, Byzan-. .°.: 


tine, ekphonetic. 
Kiaphron, 293, 308. 
Ehas the Patriarch, 224, 227. 
Elvira, Council of, 168. 
Emereau, C., 10, 184, 185 n. 
Empedocles, 48. a hae 
Emperors, Roman: Caligula, 99; . Claudius. he 


» 1940, 


89; Commodus, 89, 99; Diocletian, 89; oa 


Domitian, 99; Nero, 99; Trajan, 99, 146. 


—, Byzantine : Anastasius I, 183; Anastasius 
II, 183 n.; Andronicus I], 113; Andronicus |. :- 
IV, 117 sq.; Arcadius, go, 159; Basilius IT, 
183n.; Constantine the Great, 29, 31, 99; 2. 
Constantine V, 108; Constantine VII, go . 


sq. IOI n., 103, 237, 259; Constantine IX, 


60; Heraclius, roo, 113 sq., 165, 183n.; John | ~ | 


V, 1178q.; John VIII, 114, 117 5q., 1205. 7 


Julian the Apostate, 29, 84, 126; Justinian... 
I, 89, 113, 125 sqq., 160, 162 $qq., 171, 178. —-. 
188, 199, 369; Justinian IT, 100, 167; Leo Jy. - | 
174; Leo ITT, 169; Leo VI, 237, 244; Manuel |. 


II, 117, 120; Marcian, 160, 175; Michaei I, 
108; Michael ITI, 170; Nicephorus II, 112 
sq.; Romanus Lecapenus, 91, 259; Theo- 


dosius I, 90, 105, 159; Theodosius I], 139 


sq., 174; Theophilus, 169 sq., 237. 

‘Enjané, hymns of Syro- Jacobite Church, 163. 

Ephesus, Council of, 160. 

Ephesus, ‘Robber Synod’ of, 160. 

Ephraem, Patriarch of Antioch, 162, 

Ephraem, St., the Syrian: his hymns models 
for Greek Kontakia, 7; influence on 
Romanus, 9sqq., 187 sq-. 232; and crea- 
tion of poetical sermon, 185; Encomium in - 
honour of Basil the Great, 186; ‘Nativity ~ 
Hymns’, 358. ee 

Epidaurian inscriptions, 146. 

Eructavit cor meum, Ps. xliv, music, 36 sq. 


- Etheria (Ethérie}, pilgrimage of, 130, 134 n. 
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Euchologion, 136 sq. 

Euphenua, see Acclamations. 
Euripides, 86, 88. 

Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History of, 36, 
Eustratiades,.$., 141 n., 264 n., 266 n, 
Euthymius of the Studios, 229. 
Eutyches, 160, 189. 

Evangelion, 137, 139. 

"E~enaijrrero 6 “HpwSys, 357 $9- 


Fératin, Dom M., 130 n. 

.Fétis, F. J., 11 sq. 

Fitzgerald, A., 151. 

Flavian, Bishop of Constantinople, 160. 

Fleischer, 0., 12n., 13 sq.y 16, 249n., 261, 
288 N., 2907, 304 n. 

Foakes Jackson, oa es 

Frere, W., 22. 

Funk, F. X., 364. 


Gaisford, T., 53 n. 

Gaisser, Dom H.,-14 sqq., 18, 206 n., 301. 

Gammurini, J. F. 430%. * 

Gardthausen, V., 23, 246 N., 247 n. 

Gassisi, D. $., 239 n. 

Gastoué, A., 155q., 22, 64n., 66, 68, 72m, 
73 8G., 76N., 142, 261 $q., 274, 301, 366. 

Gaudentins, 53; Eisagoge of, 63. 

Gelzer, 183 n. 

George Codinus Curopalata, see De Offtczzs. 

Georgius, author of Viia S. Auxentit, 1741, 

Georgius Choeroboscus, 249 n. 

Georgius Sikeliotes, hymn-writer, 227. 

Gerbert, M., 2sq., 172 n. 

Germanus of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Germanus the Patriarch, 194 sq., 225 sq. 

. Gérold, T., 83 n. 

Geyer, P., 130 n. 

Gibbon, 98 n., 237. 

Gnosticism : formulae of incantation, 64 sqq. 3 
the seven vowels and the seven spheres, 
65 sq.; whether vowels were sung, 67 sqq.; 
formulae transcribed, 48sq.; Gnostic 
hymns, 76; in alchemical treatises, 76 sq. ; 
influence on Neoplatonism, 97. 

Goar, J., 2, 4 8q., 136, 239 n., 287. 

Golden Kanon, seé Avacracews tpeépa. 

Gombosi, 0., 73, 75 0., 77 0. 

Gorgon, 295. 

Gospei-Lectionary, Vienna. 
gr. 128, 248. 

‘Gothic pageant’ (Poréxév), gt. 

Goussen, H., 131. 

Grabar, A., 100 n. 

Grande, C, del, 196. 

- Great Kanon ‘of Andrew ef Crete, 204 sq., 

‘Great Okto&chos’, see Oktoéchos. 


Codex 


suppl. 
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Greek music: disappearance of, 61; no 
knowledge of in Byzantine music schools, 
62; Hymn to Nemesis, 152; compared with 
‘Christian hymn with music’, 1558q.} 
Paean from Berlin papyrus, 155 sq. 

— musical theory : music an ethical problem, 
46, §1, 96; “‘harmonia’, 46 sqq.; the theory 
of ethos, 46 sqq., 52 sq.; Pythagorean doc- 
trine of numbers, 47:3qq.; Cosmic and 
musical harmony, 48sqq.; pipyos in 
Plato, 50 sqq.; taken up by Boétius, 51 sq. ; 
xiGapocs in Aristotle, 51 sq.; attitude to 
innovation, 52; see also Aristotle; Plato. 

Greens, see Prasint. 

Grégoire, H., 369. 

Gregorian Chant: restoration of, by ‘School 
of Solesmes’, 12sq.; theory of Roman 
origin, 43; theory of origin in Eastern 
Empire, 43; origin ultimately Jewish, 43; 
principle of formulae, 156; Modes, 300. 

Gregory, St., the Great, letter of, 22 n., 348. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 83, 94. 

Gretser, 5 1. 

Grimme, 183 n., 184. 

Grottaferrata, monastery of, 157, 238 sq. 

Grumel, V., 369. 


Hagia Sophia: Office of, 26sq.; church of, 
IOl, Io4N., 109, 113 8q., 164 sqq.; chanted 
office, 342. 

Hagiopolites, 294 N., 295, 300. 

Handschin, J., 22, 91 n., 103 A. 

Hammack, A., 159 n., 160 n., 161 n, 

Harris, Rendel, 149 n. 

Harun-ben-Jahja, 205 sq. 

Haug, M., 249 n. 

Heath, Sir T., 47 n. 

Heiming, O., 163 n. 

Heisenberg, A., 62 n., 63 n. 

Hellenism, 29 sqq., 164. 

Hellenistic musica! theory, 62. 

Henderson, M. I., 47 n., 367 sq. 

Hendrix, P., 125 n., 166 n. 

Heothina Anastasima, 244. 

Heraclius, 610-41, see Emperor. 

Hercher, R., 367. — 

Hermann, G,, 53 n. 

Hero of Alexandria, Prewmatica of, 105. 

"‘Hamepivés, 125 qq. 

Hippodrome: political significance in on 
stantinople, 99; transplanted to ‘New 
Rome’, 99 sq.; the Vewetz and Prasint, too, 
102 ; ritual for day before opening of chartot 
races, 107, 

Hippodrome of Vegetables (Aaxavixdy tmmo- 
dpdptov), 9O 

Hirmologion (Heirmologion), 23, 141 8Gq., 
271 SQ., 275 Sq.) 333. 
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Hirmus (Heirmos), x4; of Kontakia, 179, 181 
sq.; of Kanons, 181 sq., 202 ; paraphrases of 
‘Hymn of Victory’, 222sqq.; Katabasia, 
240; “Hirmologic Style’, 317; melodies of, 
325 SQq-, 349 Sq. 


Héeg, C., 18sqq., 23, 24n., 26, 39n., 64 ne, 


472M, 73, T2EN., 137 N., 138N., 142, 1440, 
246 N., 247 I, 251 0., 254 n., 256 N., 257, 259, 
264 n., 265 n., 267, 269 n., 307 n. 

Of ra yepouBip pvorixds, see Cherubic Hymn, 

Horace, 148. 

Horologion, 149. 

Ore 'Iwond, 358. 

Hourlier, Dom J., 21 n. 

Bucke, H., 21 n. 

Huglo, Dom M., 21 n., 20, 194 n., 196. 

Humbert Sauvageot, Mme, 257 pn. 

Hunt, A. §., 152. 

Hymn to Nemesis (CYpvos cis Nédpeow), 
wrongly attributed to Mesomedes, 152, 
368, 

Hymns: ‘Suro’, as used by St. Paul, 33 sq.; 
origin in Jewish usage, 4o. 

—, Byzantine: metrical structure, 3 sqq.; 
Akathistos-hymn, 24, 26, 141, 144, IQT Sqq., 
269, 277; method of composition, 4o; type 
of melodies, 4o, 42; attitude of Eastern 


Church to, 41; of Manicheans, ter; Trisa-- 


gios Hymn, 125; Cherubic Hymn, 125, 166; 
character of, 147 sq.; Neoplatonic ideas in, 
148; words and mmsic, 157; Western 
School, 157; part in liturgy, 157 sq.; ex- 
pression of Orthodox theology, 1 57 $4.3 
development, 157sq.; the hymn-writers, 
157 sq. ; style, 158; relation to Oktoéchos of 
‘Severus, and the ‘Enjdné, 163; in Jus- 
tinian’s reign, 165; influence of. monasti- 
cism, 167; music lost in- ‘Iconocldstic con- 
troversy, 17¢; new hymns prohibited, 2373 
later musital development, 2375q.; in 
Sicily and Italy, 238 sq.; see also Hirmus; 
Kanon; Kontakion ; shopenoa) Sticheron, 
&c. 

—, Early Christian: composed on pattern of 
psalms and Canticles, 33; condemned in 
3rd century, 4o$q.; Jewish models, 146; 
pagan models, 446; restrictions on, 247; 
‘Odes of Solomon’, 149; in the Apocryphal 
Acts, 149; Bas fKapdy, 149; Adéa ev dpiarars 


Ged, 149; Srdpor wdAwv déady of Clement. 


of Alexandria, 149 sq.; of Synesius, rso 
sqq.; ‘Early Christian Hymn with Music’, 
152 sqq.; Alexandrian School, 155; transla- 
tion from Syriac, 156. 

Hypakoe, 239 sq. 

Hypokrisis, 253. 

Hyporrhoe, 294. 

Hypsile (Hypsele), 281, 284, 293} 336. 








Jamblichus, 49 n., 97 n. es 
Ieonoclastic controversy, 2, 128, 268 sqq. ae 
199. ee 
“Ise 76 €ap ro yAvad, Euphemia, 102. 
Idelsohn, A. Z., 360., 44 n., 325, 341. 
Idiomelon, see Stichera Idiomela. 





- Improperia, 359. 


In Monachorum Exsequiis, by Theodore ee 
Studites, 229 sq. ee 
In Truilo, Council, 84 sqq., 91, 100 8q., 124, 2. 
167, 204, 364. 
Indian music, 46 sq. ean 
Instrumental music: in Jewish ritual, 35, 93 00. - 
sq. in mystery religions, 92 sqq. ; forbidden ee 
in Early Christian Church, 93 sq.; in pagan os” 
festivities, 94 sqq.; the organ in church in. 
the West, 108; see also Byzantine music, 
instrumental. ae 
Tran: influence on Byzantine civilization, ©. 
29sq.; Iranian elements im Christian. 
civilization, 32. aon 
Trenaeus, St., 66 nm. aoe 
Trene, Empress, 169. 
Isidore of Miletus, 164. 
Isidore of Seville, 41. Jee 
Ison, 16, 253, 260, 280 sqq., 286, 288 5 sqq., 293. ae 


Jacob Baradaeus (Jacob bar Theophilus), re 
Monophysite Bishop of Edessa, 163. oe 

Jakobson, R., 25 n. 

Jan, €., s4n., 66 n. 

Jeannin, Dom J., 44 0., 140 I, 325. 

Jerome, St., 33, 83, 348. 

Jerusalem, Church of, 38, 43, 171. . 

Jewish Schola cantorum, 304. 

Joannes Glykys, Melurgos, 238. 

Joannes Lampadarius, Melurgos, 238. 

Joannes Lydus, 86. 

Joannes of Grottaferrata, 239. . 

John, Abbot, 173 sq. 


_John, Bishop of Syracuse, 348. 


John V Palaeologus, 1341-91, see Emperor. 

John VIII Palaeologus, 1425~48, see ree 

John Cantacuzene, 106 n., 113 n. 

John Citrus, 103 n. 

John Dalassenos, 244, 317. re 

John Damascene, St., 5, 96, 236, 287, 36735 
Oktoéchos ascribed to, 44; hymns of, 140; © - 
on icons, 16g, 206; ‘Resurrection Kanon’. 
(‘Golden Kanon’), 206 sqq.; music, 216 sqq.; 
Hirmi of, 222 sq.; hymns of John Mauropus —. 
attributed to, 237; introduction of Theo-.. 
tokion as ninth Ode of Kanon, 242; Stichera is 
Dogmatika of, 244. | 

John Koukouzeles, 216, 238, 261. 

John Mauropus, hymn-writer, 237. ees 

John Monachus, contemporary of Auxentius}" Fe 
1474. 
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John Monachus, writer of Kanons, see John | 


Damascene ; John Mauropus, . 

John the Monk (John Damascene, John 

. Mauropus ?), 277. 

"Twond, etme qaiv, 357. 

Joseph Hizaja, 246. 

Joseph of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Joseph of the Studios, of Sicily, ‘the Hymn- 
writer , 140, 234 sqq. 

Joseph of the Studios, of Thessalonica, 
brother of Theodore, 141, 229, 236. 

Joseph II, Patriarch, 114, 117. 

Julian the Apostate, 362-3, see Emperor. 

Justinian J the Great, 527-05, see Emperor. 

Justinian I], 685-95, see Emperor. 


Kahie, P., 1rn., 185 n. 

Kalophonic chant, see Chant. 

Kalophonic style, 271. 

Kanon, 271 sq., 239 84q., 275, 361; rise of, 11; 
melodies of Kontakia used for, 128; de- 
veloped by school of the Studios Monas- 
tery, 133, 234sqq.; place in liturgy, 141, 
198; Odes of, 141, 1968 sqq.; replaced Kon- 
takion, 157, 199, 203 sq.; Hirmi of, 281, 266; 
structure, 198; compared with Kontakion, 
198 sq.; influence of Byzantine monasti- 
cism on, 199; dialogue in, 199 sqq.; 
acrostic, zor sq.; Andrew of Crete, 204 sq.; 
school of St. Sabas, 206; ‘Resurrection 
Kanon’ of John Damascene, 206 sqq., 240 
sqq.; music, 216 sqq.; connexion of Odes 
with Canticles, 222 sqq. ; Theodore Studites, 
230 sqq. | 

Kanonarion, 132. 

Kantorowicz, E. H., 118 n. 

Kasia, hymns of, 15, 237, 353- 

Katabasia, 239 sq. 

Katabasma, 277. 

Kathisma, 139, 239 $q. 

Kathiste, 253 sq. 

Kattenbusch, F., 159 n., 161 n. 

Kekilidze, K. S.,, 131. 

Kekragarion, 145. 

Kentema, 283 sq., 293, 335. 

Kiesewetter, R., 12. 

Kircher, A., 2. 

Kirchhoff, P. Kijian, 361 n. 

Klasma (Tzakisma), 281, 295. 

Koimonikon, 138, 340. 

Kontakarion (Contacarium), see Kontakion, 
collection of. 

Kontakion, 140, 144, 179Sqq., 197, 306, 329, 
333, 366; origins, 7sqq., 179, 182 sqq.; 
metrical structure of, 9, 181; collection of, 
23, 143, 274, 333, 338; transcription, 24; 
melodies set to texts of later hymns, 128; re- 
placed by Kanon, 157, 199, 203 $q. ; melodies 
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lost 170; structure, 179 8q., 308, 334, 338, 
369 ; title, 180; acrostic, 180 sq.; words and 
music, 182 sq., 203; Melito’s Homily on the 
Passion, 185sq.; SS. Ephraem and 
Romanus, 187 sq.; by Romanus, 188 sqq. ; 
Akathistos Hymn, 19258q., 196; com- 
pared with Kanon, 198sq.; direct speech 
in, 199; type of melodies, 202sq., 335; 
homiletic character, 204; second period, 
229 sqq.; in later hymnography, 239 sq., 

,_ 3303 Ayychos mpwroorarns, 275. 

Koschmieder, E., 25 n. 

Kosmas of Crete, see Kosmas of ferusalem 
(of Maiuma). 

Kosmas of Jerusalem (of Matuma), 5, 141, 
206, 223, 228, 265 n., 287, 311. 

Kouphisma, 289, 291 sqq. 

Kractae, see Acclamations. 


 Kraeling, C. H., 365. 


Kraemer, ior n. 

Kratema, 291, 293. 

Kratema-Hyporrhoon, 294. 

Kremaste, 252. 

Krumbacher, K., 9 sq., 180 n., 181 n., 183 f., 
187 N., 205 N., 237 n. . 

Krypiakiewicz, P. F., 19g n., 196. 

Kylisma, 295. 

Kyriakos, Melodos, 179. 

Kipre, 4 ev woAAats duaptias, hymn of Kasia, 


353 54- 
Kyrie /esu Redemptor, 120, 


Lachmann, R., 47 n. 
Lagercrantz, 74. 

Laily, P. A., 23. 

Lake, Kirsopp, io n., 34 n. 
Lake, Silva, ton., 39 n. 

Laloy, L., 47 n. 

Lambros, 141. 

Langford- James, R. LL, 135 n., 142, 239 n. 
Laodicea, Council of, 83 Sq., 147. 
LatySev, B., 136 n. 

Laudes, in pagan Rome, 99. 
Laudes regiae, 118. 

Laum, B., 268 n. 

Leclercq, 64 n. 

Lectio solemnts, 121. 

Lectionary, Georgian, 131. 
Leemans, C., 65 n., 7on. 
Legetos, 118. 

Leitner, F., 34 n. 


Lea I, St., Pope, 160 sq. 


Leo IX, Pope, 167. 

Leo I the Great, 457-74, see Emperor. 
Leo II, 727-41, see Emperor. 

Leo VI the Wise, 886-912, see Emperor. 
Leo the Armenian, 220. " 
Leontius of Byzantium, 161 sq. 


450 | 
Li Ki (Memorial of the Rites}, 50 n. 
Libanius, Oratio pro Saltatertbus, 87 sq. 
Link, J., 87 n. 

Litany, 193- 

Liturgy, Byzantine chants of Mass and 
Office, 32; in Hagia Sophia, 113 sq.; Tectio 
solemnis, 121; Jewish and Early Christian 
elements, 124, 126; the service books, 123, 

’ ragsq.; Mass, 123sqq.; Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, 124; Liturgy of Presanctified, 
124; Liturgy of St. Basil, 124; poetical 
-homily, 125; the Office, 125 sqq. ; ‘Bozepivds 
(Vespers), 125 sqq.; “Op§poe (Lauds), 125 
sqq.; Mecovuxrixéy -(Matins), 125 sqq.; 
musical development, 127 sq.; codification, 


127 sq., 167; Apodeipnon, 128; analysis of | 


Vespers, 1288q.; im reign of Justinian, 
165 sq.; element of mystery-initiation in, 
166; influence of monasteries, 166 $q.; 
divergence from Western, 167; In 5th and 
6th centuries, 172sqq.; introduction of 
spoken sermon, 204. 
—, Early Christian : evening prayer, 34, 1260; 
| types of singing in, 33 sqq.; origin of Mass, 
123; moming prayer, 126; Office in 
Apostolic Constitutions, 126 sq. 
—, Jewish, 33, 369; used by Early Christians, 
34; the Temple, 35; use of instrumental 
MUSIC, 93. 
—, Pagan : Edict of Julian, 126; ‘Breviary’ of, 
ee 146. 


—~, Western: Mass, 123; books, 230; diver- - 


gence from Byzantine, 167 ; see also Hymns. 
Liutprand of Cremona, 112 sq. 
Loofs, F., 160 n. 
Lowe, E. A., 27 1., 275 n. 
Lucian, 91; De Syria Dea, 92. 
Luperealia, 85. 


Maas, P., 9 n., 10, 44, Iozn., 146n., 183 n., 
184, 186 n., 189 n., 190 Nn. 

Mabilion, 275. 

Macdonald, A. B., 33 n., 123 n. 

Maclean, C., 105 n. 

Madrasha, Syrian, Io, 184. 

Mahmoud Raghib, 366. 

Maioumas, orgies of, 79, 90. 

Maistores, 145, 238, 329. 

Makarismai, 259. 

Malalas, 89, 164 n. 

Mango, C., 133 n. 

Manichaeans, 169, 368; hymns of, r21, 304 sq. 

Mansi, j. D., 732 n., 147 n. 

Manuel IT Palaeologus, 1391-1425, see Em- 

~ ~peror. 

Manuel Chrysaphes, 238, 310. 

Maracci, H., 5 n. ; 

Marcian, 450-7, see Emperor. 
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| Martyria, see Notation. 


Marcus, disciple of Valentinus, Sige 66 n 
Marcus Monachus, hymn-writer, 237. — 
Marquardt, ]., 106n. oS 
Martianus Capella, De Nuptits Philp et. 

Mercuri of, §3. <3 






Mary, alchemical author of ist century, 15. 

Mass, Byzantine, 123 sqq. 

Mearns, J., 38 n. 

Meester, P. de, 191 n., 

Meibom, M., 53. 

Meister, K., 130 n. 

Melismatic chant, S€€ Chant. 

Melismatic style, 271. es 

Melito, Bishop of Sardis, 10; Homily on ee 
Passion of, 185 sq. we 

Memra, Syrian, To, 184. 

Menaia, 135, 140. 

Menologion (Menologium), 135 sq., 140. 

Mercenier, F., 128 n. 

Mesarites, Nicolas, 62 sq., 364. 

Mesodmes, see Mesomedes. 

Mesomedes, 267 sq. 

Meoovunrixév, 125 sqq. Sa Aire 

Methodius, St., Patriarch of Consrantnonlss nos 
170, 230. Goi ae 

Metrophanes, hymn-writer, 237. 

Meyer (Speyer), W., 4n., 7 5q-, 184. 

Meyer von Knonau, G., 22 n. 

Michael I, 821-13, see Emperor. 

Michael Til, 842-67, see Emperor. 

Michael Blemmides, 288. 

Michael Curopalata, 229. 


195 n1., 367. 


_ Michael Marullas, 317. 


Michael Psellus, Letter on Mustc, 60 sqq, ° 

Michel, A., 134 n. 

Migne, 194 n., 195 n. 

Mingana, A., lag n. . 

Mioni, E., 10, 179 n., 180.n., 184 n. 

Mocquereau, Dom A. “12 Sq. 

Modes, see Byzantine music, alecaenieal: 
Oktoéchos, origin of. 

Mommsen, T., go n. 

Mone, F. [., 4n- | 

Monophysites : influence on Eastern monasti- © 
cism, 33; formation of Jacobite Church,  —- 
160; conflict with Orthodox Church, 160, ae 
162 sq., 167; hymns of, 163. a 

Monotheletic heresy, 167. 

Montfaucon, 2, 246 n. . oe 

Mount Athos, monastery of the Georgians ae 
om, 141. 

Mountford, J. F., 54 n. 

Mowry, L., 365. 

Miller, D. H., 8 sq. 

Musica! theory, Arabic, 46. 

~——, Chinese, 46 sq. 

— —, Indian, 46 sq. 
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Musical theory, Western: the three genera, 
SI sq.; see also Byzantine, Greek, Hellen- 
istic, musical theory, &c. 

Mystery religions, 65, 67, 76sq., 92. 


Narsai of Edessa, 359. 

Neale, J. M., 4, 142, 147, 204 n., 206 sqq., 232, 
235 $Q., 237 Ne, 239 T., 240 qq. 

Neo-Greek music: rhythm of, 6; coloratura 
In, 42. 

Neoplatonism: aesthetic of, 45, 55 sqq.; and 


musical theory, 55 sqq., 97; influence on — 


the musician, 56 5q.; adapted to Christian 
dogma by Ps.-Dionysius, 57, 59 sq., 148; 
Gnostic and Pythagorean elements, 97; 
seé also Plotinus; Proclus. - 

Neo-Pythagoreanism: music and mathe- 

matics, 53 sqq.; the seven vowels and the 
seven spheres, 66; the unity of the physical 
world, 758q.; see also Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. 

Nero, 54-68, see Emperor. 

Nestorian heresy, 160. 

Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 159 
sq., 189. 

Nicephorus II Phocas, 963-9, see Emperor. 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, 47, 535q., 56, 627., 
63, 66 sqa. 

Nilles, N., 133 n., 142, I7ON1., 204 N., 239 Nn. 

Nilsson, M. P., 146 n. 

Nilus, Abbot of Mount Sina, 173 sq. 

Nilus the Younger, 157, 238 sq. 

Nine Odes, see Canticies, Kanon, 

Nisard, T., 12 

Notation, Armenian, 11. 

—, Byzantine, ekphonetic, 139, 281 ; function, 
246; origin, 246; development, 246 sqq.; 
palaeography, 247; relation to prosodic 
signs, 249 sq.; table of signs in Cod. Let- 
mon, 2508qq., Pl. I; Alexandrian System, 
268. 

—,—-, melismatic, see melismatic style, 

—-, neumatic; early attempts to transcribe, 2; 
origins, 11 sq.; Late (Koukouzelian), 13 Sq., 
17; deciphered, 15 sqq.; signs for ascending 
second, 17; red auxiliary signs (“Great 
Signs’), 17 sq.; Martyriai (‘signatures’), 18, 
283 8q., 300Sqq., 306sqq., 3125q., 331; 
methods of transcription, 18 sqq.; Coislin, 
263, 269 Sq!, 275, 279 n., 282} Middle, 253, 


274, 317; the _ phases, 261 Sqq., 272, 2745 - 


Avaardcews jpepa in five stages of notation, 
263 sqq..; Chartres, 272, 274; Andreatic, 272, 
277, 2Bo, 282; Esphigmenian, 272, 280; 
intonation formulae, 303 sqq., 


Phthorai (modulation signs), 309 sq.; the 
theorists, 370; phases of, last and first used 


3135 
‘Ananeanes’ » 304;- table of Phthorai, 309; 
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simultaneously, 311sq.; transcription of 
Aaipe, tyia Geordxe, from the Hirmologion, 
311 $qq.; transcription of Th» zevrdp@uov 
yopeiay from the Sticherarion, 317 $4q. ; 
Round, see Middle. 


Notation, Ethiopian, 11. 


—, Old Slavonic, 25, 274. 
—, Plainchant, 11 sqq. 
—, Syriac, ekphonetic: origin, 127 sq. 


_ Nov azoAvers, 120, 


Nov wpodytixh mpdppnas, 357. 


‘O povoyerts vids, Troparion, 165, 178 sq. 

“QQ mag 7) Tapadropos, 359 Sq. 

O quando in cruce (Cle to Stavro), 21. 

Obelisk of Theodosius I, 105. 

Obolenski, D.,- 36s. 

"“Q8ai wrevperixai, 33 Sq. 

Odes of Solomon, 149. 

Office: Lauds, Vespers. MSS. Athens 2061, 
2002, 137, 341 Sq. 

Office, chanted: in Hagia Sophia, 342; in 
Thessalonica, 342. 

Ogdoas, 70. 

Oikos, 144, 230, 241 $q., 3055q.; structure, 
338. 

Oktoéchos: ascribed to John Damascene, 44; 
Oktoéchos of Severus, 44, 140, 163; origin 
of, 69 sq.; Serbian Oktoéchos, 71n., 325; 
‘Great Oktoéchos’, 140; see also Parakle- 
tike. 

Oligon, 288 sq., 291 sqq. 

Olympic games, 79; musical performances 
in, 89. 

Organ: use in churches, 366; see also Byzan- 
tine music, instrumental; Instrumental 
music. 

Origen, eee 

“Op8pos, 125 sqq. 

Ote to Stavro (O quando in cruce), 21. 

Otto I the Great, 936-73, 112. 

Ouspensky (Uspensky), Archimandrite Por- 
phyry, 264, 272 n. 

Oftos 6 Geds judy, 357. 

Oxeia, 252, 254, 280 sqq., 289, 291 sqq. 

Oxyrhynchus, theatre in, 87. 


Pachymeres, G., 53, 364. 

Palikarova Verdeil, Mme, 25, 274, 277 h., 281. 

Pambo, Abbot, 172, 174. 

Pancratius of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Pantelakis, E. G., £45 n. 

Pantocrator, monastery, Mount Athos, 114. 

Papadike, 284 sq.; edited, 13 sq. ; on Pneuma 
and Soma, 16. 

Papadopoulos, G, I., 9 n., 206 n. 

Papadopoulos-Kerameus, A., 134, 183 0., 194 


Sq.) 251 N., 363. 
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Parakletike, 139 54.5 253, 282, 2953 see also 
Oktoéchos. 

Paranikas, M., 5 sq., 172 n., 194 1., 239 Nn. 

Pargoire, J., £2qn., 140N., 19gn., 165n., 167N., 
169 n., 364. 

Paris, F., 128 n. 

Paul, St., on ‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs’, 33 $q-, 41 8q., 90. 

Paul the Silentiary, Description of Sancta 
Sophia, 45, 165. 

Paulician sect, 169, 368. 

Paulus, Abbot of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Pelaston, 28g, 293. 

Pentekostarion, 140 sq. 

Peradze, G., 131 n. 

Petasma, see Petaste. 

Petaste, 281, 289, 291 sqq. 

Peter of Sicily, 368 sq. 

Pétré, H., 130 n, 

Petresca, ‘y. D., 279. 

Petrides, 183 n. 

Philo of Alexandria, 75; De Vita Contem- 
plativa of, 35 sq. 

Philotheos the Protospatharius, 108. 

Oais tAapdv, L2G, 149. 

Photius the Patriarch, 167, 194. 

Piasma, 201. 

Pippin, King, 108. 

Pisides, G., 194. 

Pitra, Cardinal J-B., 3 sqq., 114 0., 147, 1740, 
175, 176 n., 180n., 181, 183 n, "189 T., 190 th, 
194 N., 199, 239 n. 

Pius X, "Pope, 13. 

Plainchant, see Gregorian chant. 

Plato: source for Byzantine musical theorists, 
44; Republic, 46 0., 47, 49 $q., 55, 88, 92 n., 
g7n.; Timaeus, 48 sqq., 54, 56, 67; Laws, 
49 sd., 97 n.; views contrasted with Aris- 

_totle’s, 51; influence of, 52; theory of art, 
55; philosophy the highest music, 56; 

| Phaede, 56; Phaedrus, 56; on the music of 
the spheres, 67. 

Plato, St., of the Studios, 229. 

Platonism : revival of second century (‘Middle 
Platonism’}, 96sq.; adapted to Christian 
theology, 96 sq. 

Pliny, 146. 

Plotinus: on nature and art, 55sq.; the 
musician, the lover, and the philosopher, 

55 sqq.; source for Dionysian theology, 58, 

148. ae 2 

Plutarch, About Muste, 52. 

Pneumata, 16 sq., 285 sqq., 289 sq. 

Poirée, E., 64 n., 68. 

Polychronion (Polychronisma}, see Acclama- 
tions. 

Porphyry, 54 MN. §5- 

Pothier, Dom, 12 n., 22 n, 
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Prasini (‘Greens’), 98 Sqq., 102, 
Praxapostoloi, 137. 
Presanctified, Liturgy of the, 124, 
Hips ris yerriicews THs o7s, 357: a 
Proclus, 56sq.; views on music, 56sq,;.- 
Elements of Theology, 585q.3 source i x 
_ Dionysian theology, 148; death of, 164. 
Procapius of Grottaferrata, 239. 
Proketmenon, 125, 138 sq., 143 n. 


Prooemium (Kontakion), 191 sq., 194, 196 sq. oo 


395, 332; 334- 
Prophetologion, 137 sq. 
Prasamoion, 275. 
Protopsaltes, see Acclamations. 
Psachos, K, A., 12 n. 
Psalmody, 34% sqq. ; origin of, 341. . 
Psalms ; 


30 8q. 3 

West, 37; range of music, 42. 
Psaltae, see Acclamations. 
Psalter, Byzantine, 139. 


_ Psalter, Uspensky, 139. 


Psalter of David, 363. 
Psaites, 338. 

Psaltic chant, see Chant. 
Psaltic style, 271. 


Psaltikon, 23, 143 sq., 339; Seé also Codex Ash- : a ) ; 


~ burnham. L 64. 
Ps.-Aristotle, Prodlems of, 63, 
Ps.-Codinus, 164 mn. 
Ps.-Cyprian, 80 sq. 


Ps.-Dionysius the Areopagite : on hymns a and : | 


the Mierarchy, 57 sq.; view of the musician, 


58; theology. of, in Romanus, 59 sq.; view. ‘ 


of art, 148, 168 sa. 
Ps.-Sophronius, 165, 766 n. 
Psilon, see Hypsile. 
Puy pov, by Romanus, 205, 308. : , 
TItwyds Kal révns tpvotyey oe, Kipie, frag-. 
ment of hymn by Auxentius, 175 sqq. 
Puyade, Dom J., 44n., 140 n., 325. 


Pythagoras, musical doctrine of, 47sq., 65, Oo 


97; cosmology, 65. 
Pythagoreanism : the soul as harmony, 46. 


Quasten, J., 93 n. 
‘Queen of Kanons’, see Avagrdceus jpdpo._ . 


Rabula-Codex, crucifixion of, ror, 
Raes, A., £33 1. 

Rahlfs, A., 137 1. 

Rahner, H., 365. 





in Byzantine liturgy, 32; term aa a, 
used by St. Paul, 33 sq.; pattern for Early: os 
Christian hymns, 33; in Jewish liturgy, 345-0000. 
in Early Christian liturgy, 34 sq.; anti- 
phonal singing, 34 sqq. ; in Synagogue, 355. 
in Temple, 35; conservative treatment of 
melodic formulae, 36; musical structure, 
treatment of melodies in East and roe 
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~ Rambaud, A., 98 n. 


Rebours, J.-B., 13, 17, 102 N., 14§ Ti., 249. 
Reese, G., 52 n., 64 0., 72 1, 237 n. 
Reinach, 5., 365. 

Reinach, T., 152 n. 

Reiske, }. J., 190 n., 103 n. 
Reitzenstein, R., 76 n. 

‘Resurrection Kanon’, see Kancn. 
Riedel, W., 88 n. 


Riemann, H., 15 5q., 18, 152 R., 237 N., 261 sq.y 


264,272 N., 301. 

Riesemann, O., 25 n. 

Rites: Beneventan, 21; Ravennatic, 21; of 
Constantinople, 27, 133 $q-, 139, 272, 348; 
Byzantine Office, 117; chanted Office im 
Hagia Sophia, 117, 342; chanted Office in 
Thessalonica, 117, 342; Byzantine, 129 sq., 
135, 272; of Jerusalem, 130 sqq., 139, 272, 

8 


Rituale Armenorum, see Conybeare. 

Roberts, C. H., 136 n. 

Rocchi, A., 142 n., 144. 

Romanus, St., 6sq., 10sq.; dependence on 
Ephraem, 9, 187 sq.; and the Ps.-Dionysian 
‘theology, 59°8q-3 music of his hymns lost, 
170; and rise of the Kontakton, r79, 183 sq.; 
Kontakion, ‘Joseph the Chaste’, 180; feast 
of, 182; life, 183 sq.; Kontakion of the Ten 
Virgins, 186 sq.; poeta vere Christianus, 188 
sqq.; Kontakion on the Nativity, 190, 3343 
hymn-writer, T9I, 194 8qq.; influence on 
Andrew of Crete, 204.8q.; Wuyi pov, 205, 
308; Influence on Theodore Studites, 229 
sq., 232; Resurrection Kanon, 241 sq. 

Romanus Lecapenus, 919-44, see Emperor. 

Rome, relations with Constantinople, 161, 
i 

Roses, Feast of (rijs Taorpys), see Maioumas. 

Ruelie, C.-E., 53 n., 64.n., 65, 68 8q., 72, 74. 


Runciman, 5., 29 fies 30 1., 31 I, 100 ., 158 0. 


Sabas, 246 n. 

sachs, C., 108 n. 

St. Apostles, Church of, 62 sq., 101. 
st. Gall MS., 195 sq. 

St. Sabas, monastery of, 132, 206, 234. 
Salaville, $., 124 0., 365. 

Saliveros, M:; 135 Li. 

Salutations, see Chairetismoi. 

Salvo, Dom B, di, 20, 22, 144 n. 

San Salvatore, monastery of; 144. 
Sancta Sophia, see Hagia Sophia. 
Sathas, K. N., 79 n., 86n. 

Schafke, R., 53 n. "306 n. 

schmidt, W. , ToS n. : 
Schneider, H., 38 n., 139 n., 363- 
schwarzlose, K., 168 n. 

Secular music: oral transmission in the East, 


78; in West, 78; see also Byzantine music, 
secular. 

Seisma, 295. 

Diepoy yervdrar ex wapbévou, 358. 

Sergius the Patriarch, 194 sq. 

Setus, 174. 

Severus, Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, 
44, 69, 140, 162 8q., 369. 

Sherwood Taylor, F., 72n., 75 nm. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, 87 n. 

Sinai, Mount, 197. 

Sumium, Synod of,.177.. 

Ségitha, Syrian, Jo, 184 sq. 

Solesmes, School of, 12 sq. 

Somata, 15 sqq., 285 sqq. 

Sophronius, Abbot, 173 sq. . 

Sephronius, St., Patriarch of Jerusalem: 
Troparia of Nativity cycle ascribed to, 357; 
contact with Syriac poetry, 359. 

Sophronius of Grottaferrata, 239. 

Sozomen, 149 n. 

Spiridon, 264 n. 

Stablein, B., 21 n. : 

Staurotheotokion, 239, 243. 

Stephanus of Alexandria, 72. 

Stevenson, H. M., s. 

Stichera, 128, 276, 283; meaning of term, 243; 
function, 243, 275; musical style and struc- 
ture, 2438q., 317, 3528q.; the Nativity 
cycle, 277, 357; Ifapddofoy pvoripror, 280; 
words and music, 3548qq.; dramatic ele- 
ment, 357 sqq.; Syrian ongin of type, 358; 
prototype of religious drama of Middle 
Ages, 359. 

Stichera Anastasima, 244. 

Stichera Anatolika, 244. 

Stichera Dogmatika, 244, 275. 

Stichera Idiomela (from the Menaia), 244, 
277; (from the Tricdion and Pentekos- 
tarlon), 244. 

Stichera Prosomoia, 244, 275 8q. 

Sticherarion, 23, 142 Sq., 244, 271 SQ., 325, 333- 

StGbr, M., 142, 279 n. 

Sréuiov mwAwy adadv, hymn of Clement of 
Alexandria, 149 sq. 

Stopica s ockom, 281. 

Stoudios, see Studios. 

Strabo, 46 n., 49 N. 

Strunk, O., 22, 26, 117, 137 0., 144, 237 Th, 
269 0.,° 271N., 274, 275N., 305, 312 Sdq., 
331 0., 342 n. 

Strzygowski, J., 29 n., 195 n. 

Stuart Jones, Sir H., 152 n. 

Studios Monastery, 132, 135, 137, 140, 220, 234, 
272, 369 sq.; monks of, 142, 236 sq. 

Studius (Studios), founder of the Studios 
Monastery, 229, 370. 

Sulzer, F. J., 3. 
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Sunday of Orthodoxy, 133. 

Swete, H. B., 206 n. 

Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, 137; 
On the holy Temple, 342; On the divine 
(holy) Prayer (De sacra precattone), 342 sq., 


347- 
Symeon Metaphrastes, 135 sq. 
Symeon Stylites, St., 335, 338 n. 
Synaxarium, 135 $q., 191, 195 sq- 
Synemba, 253. 
Synesius, Bishop of Cyrene, t50sqq., 156, 
307 Sq. 
Synodikon, 133, 288 sqq. 


Luvovres 7H Ge@, by Joseph of the Studios, 


234 Sqq. 

Syvian hymns, 435q., 156; musical or 
nique of, 325. 

Syrmatike, 252, 254. 


Tacitus, 99 n. 

Tode A€dver Twoyp, 357. 

Tabe A€yer Kvpros, 350. 

Talbot Rice, D., 30 n. 

Tannery, P., 364. 

Tardo, Dom L., 20, 135 n., 142, 145 n., 239 D., 
244 n., 246N., 263 0, 289 1, 290 T., 294 B., 
297, 304 1, 306. 

Tate, J., 59n. 

Tatian, Address io the Greeks, of, 80. 

Taylor, A. E., 48 n., 49 ., Son. 

Teleia; 253 sq., 281. 

Tay hpepav oh PpxTyy, by Theodore Studites, 
230 Sqq., 240; MUSIC, 233 Sq. ; 

Ty rrevrd pub pov xopetar : transcription, 318 
$qq.; music, 322 sq- 

Ter-Mkrttschian, K., 368. 

Tertullian, 80, 83. 

Tis obpavtou yoo cews, sticheron, 353: 

Thearvic, M., 195. 


_. Theatre: Tertullian on, 80; Cyprian on, 80; 


Chrysostom on, 82 sqq. ; theatrical shows at 
weddings, 83; Council of Laodicea on, 83 
sq-; condemned by Julian the Apostate, 
84; see also Byzantine theatre. : 

Thema haplun, 296. 

Thematismos eso, 296. 

Thematismos exo, 296. . 

Theodora, Empress, 162 sq., 170. 

Theodore Studites, 141, 236; and the Pente- 
kostarion, 741; influence of Romanus. on, 
229 Sq:, 232; Thy qyepay ray dpieriy, 230 
Sqq., 240; MUSIC, 233 Sq. 

Theodore the Lector, 174 n. 

Theodoret of Cyrus, 93 sq. 

Theodorus, writer of Kanons, 236. 

Theodorus Prodromus, 5. 

Theodosius I the Great, 379-95; see a aaa 

Theodosius IT, 4o8—ca, see Emperor. 
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-Typikon (Typika), 130, 133 sq., 





Theodosius Monastery, 350. 

Thecdosius of Alexandria, 181. 

Theodulos Hieromonachus, 238. 

Theophanes, 164 n. wee 2 

Theophanes Graptos, hymn- ‘writer, z99 sqq., as! 
236. 

Theophilus, Bishop of Astiecks 80. 

Theophilus, 829-42, see Emperor. 

Theotokion, 141, 239, 242 8q., 275, 370. ee 

Theotokos (Blessed Virgin Mary), see Aka- 200. 
thistos Hymn. Cees 

Theotokos, Church of the, Constantinople, > °° 
183, 195. | 

Therapeutae, sect of, 36. 

Thessalonica: chanted office, 342. 

Thibaut, J.-B., 13, 17, 142, 246m, ‘247 N., cee, 

© 251 T., 252 0., 253 $G., 257, 261, 264, 265.00 
271, 292 Ds; 281, 287 n., 289N., 291, 294 n., 

297, 301, 310 H. 

Thomas Aquinas, St., 206. 

Tiby, 0., 172 n., 262 n. ue 

Tillyard, H. J. Ww. -> 15, 185q., 98m, 102 n., — 
lI4 f., IT7, 140, 142, 172m, 182n,, oN; °. 2) 
206 N., 237 N., 270 N., 272, 2748q., 277, 281. 2 
S.; 295 N., Z01, 303, 304 1., 329 N., 352. 

Timocles, hymn-writer, 174. 

Tomadakis, N. B., 197 n. 

Trajan, 98-217, see Emperor. oe 

Trempelas, N., 136n., 137, 3421, 343m, | 
347 0. | . 

Triodion, 140 sq. 

Trisagion, 107, 138 n. 

Troparia, 130; place m liturgy, 131,133, 17r 
sqq.; "O povoyeris vids, 138, 178 8q., 369; te 
music of, 171, 175, 178; of Timocles, r7a:- - *. 
of Anthimus, 174; of Auxentius, 1748qq.3. ||. 
stanza of Kontakion, 179; “Hypakoe’, 239. . 
sq.; ‘Kathisma’, 240; “Kontakion’, 2qesq.3; 9 
Theotokion, 242 Sq. } Staurotheotokion, 
2433 see also Stichera., 





140, 275, 2 
~—-,of Euergetis Monastery, Codex 788, =: 
Athens, 134. ees 
—, of Hagia Sophia, 133. goes 
-—, of Holy Cross, Jerusalem, Codex 43, 134, 
363. 
--, of Patmos, Codex 266, 27 n., 133 Sq., I9I. 
—, of St. Sabas, 135. 
Tzakisma, see Klasma. 
Tzetzes, (., 246 n., 253. 


Vailhé, 8., 783 n., 204 n. 
Valentinus, the Gnostic, I47. 
Vasiliev, A. A., 159 0,, 341-0. 
Velimirovi¢, M., 26, 277 n. 

V enelti (‘Blues’), 08 Sqq-, 102. 
Veterem hominem, 22. 
Villoteau, G. A., 3, TI. 
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Wapner, P,, 12 n., 21 n., 22, 107. 

‘Waaener, R., 152 n. 

‘Wangnereck, S., 5. 

Waszink, J. H., 365. 

Wattenbach, W., 246 n. 

Wehofer, T. M., 9, 177, 187. 

Weil, H., 53 n. 

Weiss, T., 246 n. 

Wellesz, E. J., 11 ., 14., £5 8Qq., 19, 21 1h., 
22N., 24N., 260., 36N., 43n., 44n., 63n., 
TOL n., 121M, 1440, 1§20., 172n., 182 n., 
185 n., 197 N., 202 N., 203N., 207N., 246n., 
248n., 251n., 256n., 262, 268n., 2770., 
288 n., 305 f., 317 B., 325 N., Z29n., 338 0., 
352, 359 0., 301 n. 


Werner, E., 69 sq., 256 N., 304 N., 341. 
Wessely, C., 64 n., 68 n. 

Westphal, R., 52 n., 53 n. 

Weyh, W., 370. 

Whittemore, T., 19. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von, 152 n., 367. 
Winchester, great organ of, tog. 
Winnington-Ingram, R. P_, 47 n. 
Winterfeld, P. V., 195 sq. 

Wright, W., 163 n. 


Aeron klasma, 283, 295. . 


Zeno, Henoticon of, 161. 
Zosimus of Panopolis (Ps.-Zosimus), 72 sqq., 


300. ‘ 
Zuntz, G., 39 n., 137 n., 138 n., 6 n., 249 n., 
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LATE BYZANTINE NOTATION 
Cod. Ashburnham, 1. 64, fol. 45 7., A.p. 1289 


